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CHAPTER  XXV* 

■« 

Journey  to  New  XorK-^Leave  Montrealr^La 
Prairie^St.  JohCs^Independent  ffldg^FeU 
lino  Travellers-^-^Sloop  Dolphinr^Davi^r^Crosi^ 
ing  the  JCifu^— Mernian  se^bn  in  the  RkhlieU 
Jiiver^English  Negotiators — Isle  au  iVbta?— 
Jinecdole  of  n  Soldiet-^Cumberland  Headr^ 
Cantie  upset-'-^Ducking—Shelburfie  Bay^^^Ame-' 

'  rican  HosjAtality-s^Lake  Champlairi'^Crown 
'IP pint — Accident — Floating    Ice — Old   Tt,    or 

.    iiconderdga-^Gale  of  ff^ind—fFood  Creek-^ 

Mm  the  Vessel  ashore^^Extursion  through  the 

fFbods^—fFhitehall-^Capture  of  General  Bur- 

goyne-^ Account  of  Saratoga-^Atnerican  Stage 

'  ff^figgM* 

On  th^  aft^rncx^n  o£  iht  1 0th  November  I  left 
Montreal  in  company  with  the  American  cdptain, 
and  erossed  over  in  a  canoe  to  Longueil^  which 
lies  on-  the  south^^ast  shore  of  the  St«  Lawrence^ 
▼OJU  It.  %■ 


^  lA  PRAI&IB^ 

nearly  opposite  Ihe  city.  There  we  hired  a  calash^ 
and  proceeded  about  nine  miles  up  the  river  to 
La  Prairie  dp  la  Madelaine^  a  sm^l  village  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  extensive  meadow  land 
in  its  vicinity,  dedicated  to  Mary  Magdalen.  This 
place  contains  about  100  houses,  a  church,  and 
two  or  three  inns  kept  by  Americans ;  but  the 
town  is  inhabited  mostly  by  French  Canadians. 
It  is  the  medium  of  communication  between 
Montreal  and  St.  John^,  and  of  the  commerce 
carried  on  between  the  Unittd  Stales  and  Lower 
Caoadaf 

We,  slept  at  La  Prairie,  that  night,  and  next 
iX)ornin|[  s^.  off  fpr  St*  Jphn^s  in  an  American 
stage  drawn  Ijy  thr^^  horses*  Though  I  was  still 
in  Canada,  yet  the  novelty  of  such  a  vehicle  made 
me  fancy  myself  akeady  in  the  States  4  and  the 
illusioq  was  ii^oreas^d  by  meeting  with  American 
inn-keepers  who  sjpoke  Englieh,  and  in  every  thtog 
else  pre^nted  a  gre^t  contrast  to  the  mckiir^s 
des  pastes  qn  the  other  side  of  the  riv^r^  AJxiut 
sevext  miles  from  La  Prairie  w^  sti^ped  at  an 
American  tavern  to  breakfast,  and  for  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar  were  plentifully  supplied  with  boef-steaks, 
eggs,  and  tea ;  and,  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  our 
dfjeun^r  w^re  attended  by  a  vefy.  firetty  girU 

A  few  Habitant  botises  and  ftnne  are  scattered! 
a^^^g  the  road ;  hut  a  great  part  is. yet  uaciiltK 
V9imL    Withia  two  or  thre^  mik9  oi  St.  Johu^a 
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Ihe  ro34  reaeh^  Cbe  Ridhtieii  rivei*^  and,  bending 
to  the  right,  proceeds  along  its  blank  tiirtil  it  ap 
phMtehea  that  village^  Th«  cbnnt^  oh  the  easi  or 
lisft  bank  of  the  river  ia  unseHled,  and  c(yteredf  with 
tfiiek  wooda  6nf  the  other  sitfe  i^  alo^  the  road^  to- 
inttd^  the  tilliB^,  thefe  are  a  (e#  hidiftefefit  fai^ms ; 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  new  country^  though  ft  i!^ 
tspwahlaaff  seventy  yeisra  since  the  fbrt  ieit  St«  Johft^s 
iMtia  coMtf ucted.  We  arrived  at  St.  J^ohft's  about 
Me  o^bldek* ;  and  having  been  recomniehded  to 
WaMon^d  ta^ei-D,  I  ptit  up  .there  lilt  the  whirf  wa^ 
ftvoui^te  fof  the  vessel  to  taiL 

The  village  of  St.  Johti  cotteists  onfy  of  one 
ihort  street  of  hotnes^  noost  of  #hich  afe  stores  and 
thna.  AiAong  the  latter  Cheeseman^  and  Watson^s 
are  the  best.  They  are  Americans,  and  thseformei^ 
leeps  the  best  'intt  at  La  Prairie ;  he  is  also  owner 
of  ftoost  of  the  stages  which  run  bilrvi^eett'  the  two 
placed.  Acconftmodeittohis  at  bbth  taverhS  are>  how-^ 
evar,  very  ihdifiefent,  though  superioi"  to  what  are 
affoHled  at  the  Gai'^aii  post-houses.  There  is  a 
ihistom>^house  iii  this  village^  where  the  exports  to 
end  iUiportafroiA  the  States  are  registened,  and  the 
dtitieS'paitf.  It  standi  itt  the  fbrt,  which  is  Situated 
about  two  hundt*ed'  yards  ffom  the  vilbge.  The 
ktt^i^  Cohtaitis  a  mag^iney  a  ibW  pieces  of  cannonv 
fiUda^dirtachitoerit  of  soldiers ;  but  it  is  altogether 
incapable  of  effectual  defence.  The  fortification 
a  Sort  of  earthen  redoubt,  thrown  up 
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around  a  few  houses  and  a  magazine,  and  strength* 
ened  with  cedar  picketing. 

I  had  waited  two  days  at  St.  John^s,  during 
which  I  was  prevented  going  out  of  doors  in 
consequence  of  the  wet  weather  and  bad  roads, 
when  I  was  informed  that  the  vessel  in  which  I 
was  to  have  sailed  had  taken  advantage  of  a  fa* 
vourable  breeze  and  left  the  town  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  I  was  much  vexed  at  this  news,  as 
it  was  uncertain  when  another  vessel  would  come 
in,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  lake  would  be 
frozen  over  in  a  few  days.  I  was  also  astonished 
that  the  captain  never  came  to  inform  me  that  he 
intended  to  sail,  and  could  not  help  suspecting 
that  my  landlord  had  played  me  a  trick  in  order  to 
detain  me  longer  in  his  house. 

I  was  therefore  obliged  to  remain  three  days 
longer  in  imprisonment  at  this  miserable  village. 
I  amused  myself  with  reading  an  old  book  which 
the  landlord  lent  me,  called  The  Independent 
Whig,  published  in  1720,  and  containing  much 
aatire  and  invective  against  the  high  church  or 
Tory  party,  and  the  ministers  of  the  established 
religion.  This  book  was  formerly  much  read  in 
the  English  colonies  of  America,  and  teiided 
greatly  to  assist  that  spirit  of  independence  and 
republicanism  which  afterwards  led  to  the  Revo- 
lution. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  a  small  sloop  came  in 
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from  Burlington^  which  I  understood  was  imme* 
diately  engaged  by  three  gentlemen  at  Cheese- 
man's  tavern  to  take  them  to  Skenesborough*. 
While  I  was  preparing  to  go  down  to  the  wharf 
the  master  of  the  vessel  called  upon  me^  and  I  in- 
stantly engaged  a  passage  to  the  same  place.  He 
was  to  discharge  his  cargo  that  afternoon^  and  to 
sail  at  night  if  the  wind  became  favourable.  A 
Mr.  Welch  soon  after  arrived  at  Watson*s,  and  as 
he  was  going  to  New  York  he  also  took  his  pas- 
sage in  the  same  vessel ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  captain  should  call  for  us  when  he  was  ready 
to  start.  So  anxious  was  I  not  to  miss  this  oppor  ^ 
tunity  of  quitting  a  place  which  had  now  become 
completely  dfsagreeable  to  me^  that  I  would  not 
go  into  bed,  but  merely  laid  myself  down  in  my 
clothes.  My  precautions  were  however  useless^ 
as  it  was  not  till  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning 
that  the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail.  Having  entered 
our  names  at  the  guard-house,  we  went  on  board, 
and  immediately  got  under  weigh  with  a  light 
breeze. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  one  of 
the  three  gentlemen  who  had  engaged  the  vessel 
was  Mr.  Storrow,  an  American  merchant,  whom 
I  had  met  at  Dillon's  Hotel :  he  was  returning  to 
Boston  by  the  way  of  New  York,  in  order  to  ar- 
range his  affairs  previous  to  his  opening  a  store  at 
Montreal  the  following  spring.    The  other  two 


gentlemm  were  bis  acquaintance:  o^e  of  tbem^ 
Mr.  ({eiiry  Maclcenzie  of  the  North-west  cpmpanyi^ 
wa«  going  to  New  York^  and  from  thence  toKng^ 
ian49  upoq  the  coispany^s  concerns:  the  othtf! 
was  Mr.  Lyman^  ^  druggist  of  Montreal.  Thh 
gentleman  was  bom  in  the  United  States,  but 
found  it  more  profitable  to  reside  in  Canada, 
where  he  carries  ox\  a  coqsiderahle  trade  with  his 
pative  country.  Mr.  Welch  was  going  to  New 
York,  and  from  thence  to  South  Carolina  to  re- 
cover some  property  for  a  mercantile  house  at 
Hull.  Thus  it  fortunately  happ^n^  we  were 
all  bound  for  (he  same  city,  4  circumstance  which 
piade  me  consider  the  deUy  I  had  experienced  at 
St.  John's  in  ^  less  unfavourable  point  of  view ; 
fbr^  had  I  gone  in  the  first  vessel,  which  I  after- 
wards learnt  went  po  further  than  Burlington,  I 
should  have  have  to  travel  upwards  of  400  miles 
throiigh  a  strange  country  by  myself ;  and  thps€( 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  travelling  in  Ame* 
rica  will  easily  conceive  the  satisfaction  |  felt 
in  meeting  with  agreeable  companions  on  tbifli 
journey. 

The  sloop  in  which  we  were  embarked  was  n 
wretched  vessel.  It  had  formerly  been  a  regular 
trader,  but  being  worn  out  was  laid  yp  for  sale  at 
Burlington.  It  was  afterwards  bought  by  four 
men  for  100  dollars,  upon  condition  that,  if  it  was 
seized  by  the  officers  and  condemned  as  unfit  for 
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seracf 9  the  mantj  wasr  ta  be  t'etorbed*  Two  of 
the  purdhtKfli  agited  to  niTigite  her  to  St  John's 
with  8  caifgo*  of  butter  And  cbeeae^  iBfeending  to 
ratnra  to  BiMiii^^  with  aootfaer  jfrdght.  This 
wss  ngmd  txi,  and  the  ntfesti  oame  in  0a  the  San« 
day^  ai  I  belbrr  mentioiwd ;  but  instead  of  return* 
ing*  back  to  BurUagtoOy  dbe  waft  engaged  bj  onr 
party  to  go  to  Skcndibcrangfa*  The  oiftr  was 
teikiptifig ;  and  with  set en^  barrels  of  potash  and 
butter  which  they  took  on  bdatd  lor  that  pUea^ 
llie^  voj«ge  wsM  likely  to  torn  out  teiy  advant^^ 
CQS^  particulariy  if  the  ressel  wh  aataed  on  her 
amvsi,  aa  they  eipectod ;  for  then  the  punchiwapa 
wonld  ftoover  their  lOd  doUara  again^  and  harvi 
att  the  freight  and  passage  money  as  clear  pofiL 
This  iMn  who.  commanded  the  vassd  was  ealkd 
Bobetrt )  and  the  other  who  aeted  in  the  eapactty 
of  mate  and  forsmastman  waf  liamed  Datid. 
Nsitber  of  thfim  knew  much  q(  the  navigatioB  c»f 
(he  Lske^  everi  between  Burtingtoa  and  St  John's; 
ftnd  both  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  it  from  Bur- 
Kngloit  to  Iftenesbovough,  which  is  upwards  of  80 
liiileB  ferdier. 

Our  prospects^  it  tnnst  be  owned,  were  rather 
gloomy.  We  had  to  cross  a  lakeabo^e  190  mSea 
in  lengthy  and  in  some  parts  2a  miles  in  breadth, 
i»  the  very  worst  season  of  the  year,  when  snow 
itaitis  happen  almost  every  day,  an4  render  the 
fiavigstton  of  the  lake  even  more  dsogerons  thaq 
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the  ocean ;  added  to  which,  we  were  in  a  cra^ 
leaky  vessel,  without  a  boat  tp  go  ashore  in,  or  a 
spare  rope  in  case  of  accident.  The  sails  were  in 
rags,  the  pumps  choked  up  and  broken ;  and  we 
were  obliged  to  bale  out  the  water  from  under  the 
cabin  every  two  hours  with  a  tin  kettle.  To  in-, 
crease  our  difficulties  we  had  two  ignorant  men. 
to  pilot  us,  who  were  as  little  acquainte4  with  the 
management  of  a  vessel  as .  they  were  .with  the 
navigation  of  the  lake. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  weather  was  fine ;  apd 
instead  of  ruminating  upon  the  dangers  we  were 
likdy  to  encounter,  we  amused  ourselves  by 
laughing  at  the  unskilfulness  of  the  captain  and 
his  mate,  particularly  the  latter,  whose  fears  Jest 
the  vessel  should  be  xipset  at  every  puff  Qf  wind 
afforded  us  much  diversion.  He  continually  kept 
fast  hold  of  the  peak  hallyards,  and  at  every  little 
breeze  instantly  lowered  the  peak,  exclaiming, 
f  What  an  awful  wind  I  It  blows  nation  stout  !*• 
The  singularity  of  his  expressions  and  his  fears 
made  us  laugh  very  heartily  ;  and  as  he  was  rather 
a  humerous  fellow,  he  took  our  jokes  in  good  part. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternpoq  we  crossed 
the  line  in  latitude  45  north.  But  as  it  was  only 
the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  Neptune  and  his  spouse  did  not  condescend 
to  pay  US'  a  visit.  As  some  incredulous  persons 
may,  however,  doubt  that  the  Richlieu  river  pos? 
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aesses  its  gods  and  goddesses,  like  the  ocean,  I 
shall,  for  their  iaformatioh,  acquaint  them,  that 
OQ  ancient  French  Jesuit  roi^ionary  positivdj 
declared  that  be  saw.  a  merman  in  that  river,  three 
leagues  below  Chambly,  and  has  recorded  it  m 
Us  writings !.  Though  we  received  no  visit  from 
these  marine  gentry ^  yet  it  will  appear  that  some 
of  our  party  paid  them  a  visit  in  the  course  of  the 
night ;  and  though  the  ceremony  of  shaving  was 
pOQitted,  yet  that  of  ducking  was  carried  into  fuU 
efiect. 

The  boundary  line  is  about  J  8  miles  from  St. 
John's,  and  passes  across  the  Aichh'eu  river  within 
a  few  miles  of  Lake  Champlain»    Hence  the  Ca^ 
nadians  are  completely  shut  out  from  the  lake  in 
case  of  war,  and  even  from  the  water  communi- 
cation with  their  own  territory  in  Miasisqui  bay« 
•The  greatest  part  of  this  bay  lies  in  Canada^  and 
is  thus  cut  oiF  by  this  line  of  demarcation,  so  ig- 
:nprantly  or  pusillanimously  allowed  by  the  Eng- 
lish negotiators  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
American  States  in  1783.    In  case  of  war,  the 
Americans  have  every  advantage  over  the  Cana- 
idians,  by  confining  them  to  the  narrow  channel 
of  Richlieu  river ;  and  the  ill  effects  of  it  have 
been  already  experienced  since  the  embargo,  as 
the  rafts  of  timber  were  not  permitted  to  come 
out  of  Missisqui  bay  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
dpwn  the  Richlieu  river.    The  laws  however  were 
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broken  in  several  inatmoea ;  but  the  paitiba  were 
liable  to  fine  and  impriaoiuiieDL  If  the  Ime  hiU 
been  drawn  across  the  wide  part  of  I^ake  Cham^ 
plain,  the  Americans  could  nefer  ba?e  atatidned 
dieir  gun-boats  with  such  effect  as  khey  did  iii 
1867  in  the  Riddiea  river,  by  which  means  the^ 
interrupted  tiie  communication  between  the  two 
Qouhtriea  by  watery  and  seised  great  quantititt  of 
goods* 

From  St  John>  to  the  ehtvance  of  the  Idte 
there  are  scarcely  any  settlements.  .  Both  shores 
are  fined  with  wbods,  consisting  chiefly  of  pines 
which  grow  to  a  great  h^ht.  A  few  straggfing 
log-huts  are  seen  at  intervdls>  but  otherwise  il  is 
completely  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  Isle  ao  Noir 
is  situated  near  the  line.  Upcm  it  are  the  r^maitis 
of  a  small  fortiflcatidn,  which  had  been  succes- 
sively occupied  by  the  Prehch;  English,  and  Ame- 
rican armite  during  the  several  wars  which  have 
occurred  in  that  country.  The  name  of  the  idand 
used  sometimes  to  be  given  out  for  the  parole 
upon  those  oecasions ;  and  it  is  r^ted  of  an  Ex^ 
gUsh  oiBcer  during  the  American  war^  who,  upon 
being  challenged  by  the  sentinel^  gave  the  wofd 
^•Isle  au  TSfoh^  in  the  tw^  pronunciatioii,  that 
the  sentinel  refused  to  let  him  pass.  The  officer 
persisted  he  Was  right,  and  the  soldier  main- 
tained he  was  wrong ;  tiM  at  length  the  former, 
recollecting  himself,  cried  out  « Ate  of  Natr 
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w^^'P^m!*  9aM  th«  9Ql4ier;    ^'j^ow  A4rt^  kit  it 

^Uifitr 

The  weath^F^  though  ej^nr  «nd  dry,  wa9  w* 
trfindy  cold  ^iid  frorty ;  mA  we  bad  nothing  to 
m^ke  4  fire  in,  Uit  an  old  brokra  pitch^t  which 
(»uld  barely  hold  the  wpod.  Our  dinner  consisted 
of  some  cold  boiled  beef  and  toof  ue^  which  we 
brought  with  1^  from  St.  John^s ;  and  there  being 
iiome  ppUitoes  on  board,  we  boiled  them  in  a  large 
iron  tea-kettle.  We  fippropriated  it  to  that  uae, 
9S  it  wa3  not  wanted  to  boil  water  for  tea ;  having 
none  of  the  requisites  for  that  meal  on  board* 
About  ^ve  in  the  afternoon  we  pasaed  WiodmiU 
JPeint^  and  entered  the  lake.  We  kept  aa  cloee 
w  posfible  to  the  ahore^  the  eaptain  being  obliged 
to  report  his  Tossel  at  the  custom-house  on  Cum« 
berbmd  Head.  There  being  little  wind^  the  sloop 
glided  smoothly  through  the  water;  and  as  the 
evening  dosed  in,  the  moon  favoured  us  with  her 
borrowed  light,  and  enabled  our  undiilfuJ  mari« 
ners  to  avoid  the  craggy  rocks  whieh  in  many 
places  line  the  shore.  Some  of  us  now  wrapped 
ourselves  up  tn  buffalo  robes^  or  great  eoats,  and 
lay  down  in  the  cabin,  more  as  a  shelter  from 
the  cold  frosty  air  than  to  procure  repose.  One 
or  two  remained  upon  deck ;  for  there  were  not 
births  enough  for  the  whole  of  the  party,  having 
two  Americans  on  boards  whom  we  were  to  put 
ashore  oear  the  eustom^-house. 
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About  midnight  the  vessel  arrived  off  Cumber* 
land  Head,  upon  the  hearing  of  which  we  all  went 
upon  deck.  Bang  unwilling  to  cast  anchor  for 
the  short  time  we  had  to.  stay  at  this  place,  we 
were  obliged  to  run  the  vesset  upon  some  rocks 
near  the  shore ;.  and  not  having  a  boat,  we  hailed 
a  tavern  at  some  distance  in  which  we  perceived 
artight.  Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  we  could 
make  any  person  hear.  At  length  a  man  came 
down  to  the  water-side ;  and  being  told  what  we 
wanted,  he  soon  after  came  along-side  the  sloop  in 
a  canoe  half-full  of  water.  The  tin  kettle  was  im- 
mediately handed  down  to  him ;  but  his  canoe  was 
so  very  leaky  that  the  water  came  in  as  fast  as  he 
baled  it  out.  The  man,  therefore,  finding  his  ex- 
ertions useless,  desired  the  captain  to  get  in  and 
never  mind  the  water.  Robert  accordingly  com- 
plied, and  was  immediately  followed  by  Mr.  Ly- 
man, who  wished  to  get  something  warm  to  drink 
at  the  tavern ;  as  it  then  froze  very  hard,  and  our 
fire  had  gone  out.  At  the  moment  I  was  almost 
inclined  to  accompany  him  ashore ;  but  not  ad^ 
miring  the  idea  of  sitting  nearly  knee  deep  in 
wateri  I  remained  on  board :  and  it  was  fortunate 
for  me  that  I  did ;  for  Mr.  Lyman  and  the  captain 
had  scarcely  seated  themselves  on  the  gunnel  of 
the  canoe  when  it  upset,  and  all  three  were  com- 
pletely ducked.  On  board  we  were  at  first  alarmed, 
as  they  appeared  to  be  out  of  their  depth,  and  were 
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looking  aboQt  for  a  rope  to  throw  overboard^  when 
we  saw  them  upon  their  feet  making  towards  the 
beach,  nearly  up  to  their  necks  in  water.  The  man 
who  had  brought  off  the  canoe  ran  home  as  fast  as 
possible ;  while  Mr.  Lyman  and  the  captain,  hav* 
iDg  dragged  the  canoe  ashore,  made  the  best  of  dietc 
way  to  the  tavern. 

When  we  found  they  were  safe,  we  could  hardly 

refrain  from  laughing  at  the  adventure,  and  the 

disappointment  of  the  boatman,  who  little  ex* 

pected  that  a  ducking  in  the  lake  at  midnight,  in 

frosty  weather^  would  be  4)is  only  reward*    Our 

tin  kettle  was  lost ;  for  thpugh  by  the  light  of  the 

moon  we  were  enabled  to  see  it,  we  could  not  fish 

it  up  again.    Necessity,  therefore,  obliged  us  to 

resort  to  our  last  utensil  on  board,  the  tea-kettle, 

for  baling .  out  the  water,  which  seemed  to  gain 

very  fast  upon  us,  and  was.  nearly  up  to  the  cabin 

floor.    About  ten  minutes  after  Mr*  Lyman  came 

on  board  in  the  canoe  with  his  clothes /rozen  upon 

him.    The  people  at  the  tavern  had  refused  both 

him  and  Robert  admittance;  and  though  they  men-* 

tioned  the  accident  they  had  met  with,  yet  they 

were  inhumanly  ordered  ^way,  and  not  allowed 

even  to  dry  themselves.     Robert  was  then  ob« 

liged  to  go  to  the  custom-bouse,  drenched  to  the, 

skin  ;  and  when  he  afterwards  came  on  board  his 

clothes  had  become  a  solid  mass  of  ice  t    We  had 

plenty  of  brandy  on  board,  and  with  that  they; 
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that  fortunately  neither  of  them  ttctAved  any  ki^ 
jury. 

We  were  nearly  two  boors  before  we  oovr^  get 
the  veeoet  off  the  rocke^    At  length  havi^  suC4 
oeeded,  we  coasted  along  the  shore  tfH*  foar  o*dodl^ 
in  the  morning,  when  we  arrived  in  a  small  bay  iU 
the  town^Jp  of  3helbume>  about  00  milea  ftiom 
St.  John's,  »tuate  in  the  widest  part  of  the  lake. 
H@re  we  went  ashore  to  the  first  famv-bouse,  a^  Bt 
little  distance  from  the  bay.     The  door  was  only 
on  the  latch^  and  we  entered ;  but  the  people  were 
not  yet  yp.    Having  awaked  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  told  him  our  situation,  he  said  we  were 
welcome,  and  that  he  wouki  get  up  immedtately^ 
Id  the  mean  time  we  collected  some  wood,  and 
putting  it  upon  the  live  embers  in  the  fire-^place 
Soon  made  a  large  fire.    Thia  was  a  most  cdm-^ 
Unliable  relief  after  the  cold  night  we  had  passed 
0R  board  our  miserable  sloop.    We  found  that  a 
eonsidcraWe  quantity  of  sttow  had  felleii  in  thi* 
part  of  the  lake,  though  we  had  not  met  with  any 
daring  the  passage. 

The  master  of  the  house  With  twa  of  his  son^ 
were  soon  up,  and  having  put  the  kettle  on  the 
fins  made  preparations  for  break&st.  About  »it 
o^qlock  his  wife  and*  daughters^  two  pretty  little 
girls,  came  into  the  kitchen  where  we  were  as- 
aembled>  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  wtil 


bad  dM  pleaMTft  of  sitting  down  to  a  sutsiantial 
Jmerican  breakfast,  consisting  <rf  eggs,  fried  pork, 
beef-steaks,  apple^tari^,  pickles,  cheese,  cyder y  tea, 
and  toastr  dipped  in  melted  butter  and  milk.  We 
wem  nirpmed  at  seeing  such  a  variety  of  eatables^ 
us  it  was  not  a  tavern  ;  but  the  farmer  was  a  man 
of  property^  and  carried  on  the  farming  business 
to  a  considerable  extent.  He  showed  us  a  great 
somber  of  dieeses  of  his  own  making ;  and  for 
Ghnming  butter  he  bad  made  a  kind  of  half  barrel; 
wrCh  a  place  for  one  of  bis  yoang  boys  to  sit  astride 
as  on  horseback*  This  machine  moving  up  and 
down  answered  the  double  purpose  of  a  chum  for 
nmkixug  butter^  and  a  rocking-horse  for  his  chil- 
dttn* 

Having  mad*  an  excellent  breakfast^  we  in- 
qnrod  of  our  worthy  host  what  we  had  to  pay  : 
he  said  he  should  be  satisfied  with  a  York  shilling 
(about  Td^  sterling) :  thiS)  however^  we  considered 
txio  smaU  a  suiia  for  the  trouble  we  had  given  him 
anelhis  family^  and  the  handsome  manner  hi  which 
he  bad  entertained  os ;  we  therefore  gave  him  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  each,  that  being  the  tavern  price 
fpr.  .breakfast.  We  then  took  our  leave,  and  went 
cast  board  our  vessel,  equally  pleased  with  the  dis- 
iaterested  hospitality  of  the  American  farmer,  at 
witk  thecofiftibrtable  raireshment  we  had  received 
at  Ua  kousec  His  conduct  formed  a  striking  con- 
tmst'  to  tkit  cf  the  tavern-keeper  at  ComberlandF 
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Head^  who  refused  Mr.  Lyman  and  the  captain 
admittance  after  their  accident. 

Lake  Champlatn.  is  beautifully  diversified  with 
isIandSjt  some  of  which  are  of  great  extent  and  well, 
settled.  The  Isle  of  La  Motte  lies  at  the  entrance 
of  theRichlieu  river^  near  the  tongue  of  land  which 
forms  Missisqui  Bay  to  the  eastward.  But  the 
most  extensive  is  Grande  Isle^  which  is  24  miles 
in  length.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  small  isthmus, 
over  which  the  ferry-boats  are  dragged  when  cross*, 
ing  the  lake :  but  for  this  narrow  piece  of  land 
Grande  Isle  would  be  divided  into  two  islands* 
The  Americans  have  changed  the  French  name  to 
North  Hero,  and  another  island  of  considerable 
size  below  it  is  called  the  South  Hero.  The  smaller 
isles  which  are  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  lake 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery ;  particu'* 
larly  a  cluster  of  islands  called  the  Brothers,  situ* 
ated  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  a  few  miles  from 
Burlington.  I  was  informed  that  in  this  part  the 
lake  had  no  bottom,  at  least  none  had  yet  been 
found,  though  soundings  have  been  attempted 
with  above  200  fathom  of  line.  This  beautiful 
piece  of  water  was  o/iginally  called  Corlaer's  lake, 
but  received  its  present  name  from  the  celebrated 
M.  de  Champlain,  founder  of  the  colony  of  New 
France  or  Canada,  of  which  he  was  governor*' 
Along  the  shore  of  the  lake  are  to  be  seen  nu- 
merous houses;  many  of  them  handsome,  and  all 
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fir  superior  to  those  of  Canada,  with  well  culti- 
vated farms  prettily  varied  by  clumps  of  trees  that 
have  been  purposely  feift  in  clearing  the  land.  The 
west  side  belongs  to  the  state  of  New  Yotk,  and 
the  east  to  the  state  of  Vermont.  The  shoi^s  ai:e 
in  many  places  bold  and  elevated  ;  in  others  gently 
rising  from  the  water*s  edge  towards  the  base  of 
lofty  mountains,  which  are  very  numerous  in  both 
atates,  but  particularly  in  Vermont,  which  may 
almost  be  reckoned  the  Switzerland  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  said  to  be  nearly 
4^000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  oJ^  the 
i7th  of  November  when  we  sailed  from  Shelbume 
Bay.  The  weather  was  fine,  the  wind  favourable 
and  blowing  pretty  fresh,  so  that  we  put  to  sea 
again  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  in  high 
apiritSk  The  leaks  in  the  vessd,  however,  in- 
creased so  fast,  that  one  hand  was  obliged  to  be 
constantly  baling  the  water  out.  Ai  this  was 
BO  very  troublesome^  and  indeed  not  altogether 
effectual,  I  went  into  the  hold  among  the  barrels 
i}f  potasli  and  kegs  of  butter  to  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  leak.  After  a  long  search  I  discovered  the 
principal  one  close  to  the  keelson.  A  small 
quantity  of  oakum  and  a  caulking-iron  happened; 
to  be  on  boards  but  neither  hammer  nor  mallet. 
I  however  procured  a  thick  piece  of  wood,  and  ma« 
QBged  to  stop  up  the  leak  in  a  tolerable  manner ; 
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but  was  oblig^  to  be  verj'  careful  not  to  hammer 
too  hard,  lest  I  should  have  forced  the  iron  through 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  was  completely 
rotten.  After  this  we  baled  the  sloop  nearly  dry, 
and  were  but  little  troubled  with  the  smaller  leak, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  passage. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  passed 
Grown  Point,  a  place  much  celebrated  during  the 
French  and  American  wars.  The  fortifications^ 
which  are  now  in  a  dilapidated  state,  are  situated 
on  a  point  of  land  that  commands  the  entrance  of 
South  river.  The  surrounding  country  is  lofty, 
and  covered  with  thick  woods  interspersed  with 
a  few  settlements.  Soon  after  our  entrance  into 
South  river  we  ran  aground  upon  a  shoal,  and 
could  not  get  the  vessel  ofFagain  without  unloading 
part  of  her  cargo.  We  immediately  hailed  a  man 
on  shore,  who  came  off  to  us  in  his  boat.  By  his 
assistance  we  procured  a  large  scow,  and  took  out 
several  barrels  of  potash,  which  lightened  the 
vessel  and  caused  her  to  float  into  deep-water, 
where;  we  anchored  to  take  in  the  potash.  Having 
accomplished  this,  we  engaged  the  man  to  pilot  us 
to  Skenesborough,  about  forty  miles  further,  as  we 
found  that  the  navigation  became  more  intricate  in 
•the  narrow  channels,  and  the  captain  and  his  man 
were  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  place. 

The  delay  we  had  experienced  by  this  accident 
prevented  us  from  getting  under  weigh  tiil  nearly 
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dark  ;  soon  after  which  it  began  to  blow  very  hard 
from  the  north-west.  We  also  met  several  shoals 
of  ice,  through  which  the  vessel  penetrated  with 
difficulty ;  and  David  was  continually  calling  out 
that  it  would  cut  the  bows  and  sink  her :  and  then 
to  keep  up  our  spirits^  he  related  an  accident  that 
happened  to  one  of  the  sloops  upon  the  lake^  which 
in  endeavouring  to  get  through  the  ice  was  cut 
through  the  bows>  and  sunk  a  considerable  distance 
from  shore,  by  i^hich  several  lives  were  lost. 

The  ice  which  we  met  with  was  not  sufficiently 
thick  to  be  dangerous,  but  it  made  noise  [enough 
to  frighten  a  stouter  heart  than  David's.  The 
wind  had  also  increased  to  a  gale,  and  though  in 
our  favour,  yet  we  did  not  like  to  venture  into  the 
narrow  and  intricate  channel  of  Wood  Creek  be- 
fore day-light*  We  therefore  came  to  anchor  by 
advice  of  our  new  pilot,  who  by  the  by  now  seemed 
to  be  little  better  acquainted  with  the  place  than 
the  other  men  ;  yet  as  he  still  professed  to  know 
more  than  they,  we  reposed  sonle  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  h^m.  It  was  scarcely  day-light  the 
next  morning  when  we  got  the  vessel  under  weigh. 
We  kept  going  at  an  easy  rate  under  the  jib,  till 
we  reachied  Ticonderd^a,  or,  as  David  called  it, 
**  Old  Tf."  This  celeln-ated  place,  though  now  as 
much  neglected  as  Crown  Pointy  is  situate  on  the 
western  shore,  near  thi^  entrance  of  a  narrow  inlet 
leading  to  Lake  St.  George,  and  commanding  the 
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p^9Kige  aO'oss  Wood  Creek.  The  fortificattonir 
«rere  «eated  on  an  angle  of  land,  very  steep  and 
lofty,  aarroiinded  on  three  aides  by  waler^  and 
covered  with  rocks.  They  were  however  oom« 
tnanded  by  some  eminences  in  tlieir  vicinity^  and 
tipon  wiHch  the  Americana  threw  up  some  works* 

We  |iow  saw  the  danger  we  shoaki  have  been 
exposed  to  had  we  passed  this  place  m  the  night. 
Two  large  piles  appeared  just  above  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  They  had  been  sunk  by  ihe 
Americana  during  the  war^  when  they  direw  a 
boom  across  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  British 
flotilla.  The  entrance  of  the  creek  leading  to 
Skenesborongh  was  also  extremely  narfow^  and 
intersected  with  several  little  islands  or  shoals 
covered  with  reeds  and  long  grass^  whidi  in  many 
places  divided  the  creek  into  channels  barely  wide 
enough  for  the  vessel  to  pass.  Our  pilot  was  often 
puzzled  which  channel  to  take^  and  confessed  that 
k  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  been  that  way.' 
A  few  stakes  now  and  then  pointed  out  the  coorse; 
but  for  the  most  part  we  ran  it  at  hazard^  and 
with  imminent  danger  of  striking  upon  some  of 
the  shoals* 

The  gale  continued  to  increase^  and  we  were 
obliged  to  use  great  precaution  in  avoiding  the 
numerous  islets  with  which  this  creek  abounds. 
While  we  sailed  in  a  straight  direction  the  wifkl 
#as  directly  aft  i  but  being  tnuoh  oftener  (4)liged 
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to  make  a  aarpentine  courae^  it  was  aometiroe$  oti 
our  qoartep»  at  other  timea  on  our  beaai»  and 
frequently  on  the  bow*.    The  wind  tiso  came  in 
such  sudden  flawa  off  the  QKHuUaina  which  line 
the  aborca  of  this  creek,  that  the  ak)op  haA  terecal 
]iarrai¥  esoapea  from  being  upaet,  and  waa  often 
near  on  her  heaea  enda^    In  one  of  the  gnata  tim 
muo  boom  broke  away  froaa  the  stero^  knodied 
down  the  captain  and  pilot,  and  carried  Mr*  Stor* 
row^s  hat  ofeiboard.     A&  we  had  no  boat,  we 
eould  not  go  afier  it^  and  the  Teasel  was  going  too 
fast  through  the  water  to  pot  about  in  such  a  naiw 
row  and  confined  channel.    We  were  then  aboofe 
ten  miles  from  Skenedbowugh ;  and  aa  several  of 
the  smaller  channels  were  frozen  up,  we  expected 
every  mooaeot  to  find  our  passage  obstructed  by 
the  ice. 

Thia  narrow  river,  which  has  very  properfy  re* 
erived  the  name  of  Wood  Oeek,  runs  between 
a  dfiain  of  Udty  mountains,  which  present  a  series 
of  hanging  woods  and  rodis  rising  up  in  ranges 
one  behind  the  other  to  an  iipnm^iae  height.  The 
whole  appears  in  a  complete  state  of  nature,  co^ 
rered  with  immeasurable  forests :  nor  did  we  meet 
with  more  than  a  few  solitary  huts  during  the 
whole  of  our  passage  through  this  labyrinthian 
stream.  The  scenery  was  indeed  sublime,  but  very 
fci4)idding ;  and  the  season  of  the  year  by  no  me^nfli 
Icttd^  to  spften  its  aspect. 
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About  noon  we  arrived  within  three  miles  of 
Skenesborough,  near  a  bend  of  the  river,  where  we 
found  our  progress  suddenly  arrested  by  the  ice^ 
which  entirely  blocked  up  the  channel.  The  wind 
was  powerful  enough  to  have  forced  the  vessel 
through  it,  and  we  cut  a  passage  for  two  or  three 
kundred  yards ;  but  finding  the  bows  of  th^  sloop 
much  chafed,  and  apprehensive  that  they  would 
not  long  withstand  such  a  pressure  of  ice,  we  ran 
her  ashore,  and  made  her  fast  to  the  trees.  We 
were  now  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  forest ;  and 
though  but  a  few  miles  from  the  place  of  our  de-r 
stination,  yet  there  was  neither  road  nor  path  to 
it.  We,  however,  all  set  out  under  the  guidance 
of  our  pilot,  who  knew  the  direction  in  which 
$kenesborough  lay,  and  with  our  baggage  upon 
our  shoulders  commenced  our  march  through  the 
woods.  After  nearly  two  hours'  toilsome  walk  over 
broken  trunks  of  trees,  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
across  bogs  and  through  brushwood  and  brambles^ 
we  arrived  at  $kenesborough.  Here  we  put  up  at 
the  only  inn  in  the  place,  and  were  glad  enough 
to  rest  and  refresh  ourselves  after  our  fatigues. 

The  village  of  Skenesborough,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called  by  the  Americans,  Whitehall^  is  situate  in 
a  wild  romantic  country  as  yet  but  little  culti- 
vated or  improved.  It  contains  very  few  houses ; 
.but  its  prinqipal  resources  are  derived  from  the 
falls  in  its  vicinity,' upon  which  are  built  some  saw- 
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tnd  flour-ihills;  and  from  the  comoieroe  carried 
on  between  the  state  of  New  York  and  Canada^  it 
being  the  port  or  harbour  fdr  most  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  that  trade,  and  in  transporting  goods 
to  the  different  settlements,  along  the  lake.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  much  pro«. 
gress  has  been  made  in  settling  the  lands  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  During  the  American  war 
they  formed  almost  one  continued  wood,  contain- 
ing merely  a  few  wretched  roads  or  intricate  paths. 
It  was  here  that  General  Burgoyne  and  his  army 
were  delayed  so  many  weeks  in  opening  the  roads 
through  the  woods  to  Fort  Edward,  which  occa- 
sioned many  of  those  difficulties  that  afterwards 
led  to  the  capture  of  that  fine  army.  I  am  told 
that  when  the  General  found  he  was  hemmed  in 
on  every  side,  and  knew  he  must  surrender,  he 
gsve  permission  to  his  officers  and  soldiers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  night,  and  make  their  escape  into 
Canada.  Upwards  of  2000  escaped  in  this  man- 
ner, and  went  off  in  small  parties  with  Indians  for 
their  guides.  Captain  Ferguson  of  the  Canadian 
fencnbles,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  was  then 
in  Burgoyne*s  army,  and  went  off  with  his  father, 
who  was  a  captain  in  one  of  the  regiments.  They 
made  their  escape  at  night  without  any  Indian 
for  their  guide,  and  were  forty-three  days  in  the 
woods  before  they  reached  St.  John's,  during 
whidi  they  had  no  other  subsistence  than  tkjp 
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leaves  and  bark  of  trees,  and  what  little  game  th^y 
could  pick  up. 

I  regretted  that  during  my  journey  into  thf 
States  I  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  Saratogaj^ 
the  memorable  soene  of  that  unfortunate  event* 
But  I  understand  tha^  it  remains  nearly  in  the ' 
same  state  as  described  by  the  Duke  de  Roches 
fottcault  Liancourt.  The  annexed  engraving  is 
from  a  copy  which  I  took  of  the  drawing  of  an 
American  gentleman,  and  represents  the  situation 
of  the  respective  eminences  o^  which  the  English^ 
German^  and  American  troops  were  posted,  parti^ 
cularly  the  encampment  where  Greneral  Burgoyne 
terminated  his  melancholy  campaign. 

At  the  time  the  Duke  visited  this  memorable 
spot  it  belonged,  together  with  a  considerable  tract 
of  country  in  the  vicinity,  to  Mr.  John  Schuyler, 
a  son  of  the  American  general  of  that  name.  He| 
is  since  dead ;  but  the  house  in  which  he  resided 
stands  exactly  on  the  spot  where  this  important 
occurrence  took  place.  Fish  Creek,  which  flows 
dose  to  the  house,  formed  the  line  of  defence  of 
the  camp  of  the  English  general,  which  was  situ-* 
ated  on  an  eminence  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  dwelling.  The  camp  was.  also  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  naound  of  earth  to  strengthen  its 
defence.  In  the  rear  of  the  camp  the  German 
troops  were  posted  by  divisions  on  a  commanding 
Iwight,   communicating  with  the  emtnenoe  on 
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which  Oenertl  Bargoyne  was  encamped.  Tbo 
right  wing  of  the  German  corps  had  a  oommmii^ 
cation  with  the  left  wing  of  the  Englishi  and  the 
left  extended  towards  the  river^ 

General  Gates  was  encamped  on  the  other  side 
of  the  creek,  at  the  distance  of  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
from  Greneral  Burgojne ;  his  right  wing  stretched 
towards  the  plain,  but  he  endeavoured  to  shdtei 
his  troops  as  much  as  possible  from  the  enemy's 
fire  until  he  resolved  to  form  the  attack.  General 
Nelson,  at  the  head  of  the  American  militia,  ot> 
eupied  the  heights  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  engaged  the  attention  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
English,  while  other  American  corps  observed  the 
movements  of  the  right  wing. 

In  this  position  General  Burgoyne  surrendeied 
^16  army.  His  provision  was  nearly  consumed ; 
bat  he  was  well  provided  with  artillery  and  am- 
munition. The.  spot  remains  exactly  as  it  then 
was,  excepting  that  the  bushes,  which  were  cut 
down  in  front  of  the  two  armies,  are  since  grown 
up  again.  Not  the  least  alteration,  says  the  Duke, 
has  taken  pkce  since  that  time;  the  entrench- 
ments still  exist ;  nay  the  foot  path  is  still  seen 
on  which  the  adjutant  of  General  Gates  proceeded 
to  the  General  with  the  ultimatum  of  the  American 
commander.  The  spot  on  which  the  council  of 
war  was  held  remains  unaltered ;  and,  in  short»  all 
ihc  interesting  memorabilia  of  that  melancholy 
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catastrophe  have  hitherto  been  most  inviolably  pre- 
served. No  monument  or  other  recording  emblem 
has  yet  been  erected  either  by  the  American  go- 
vernment or  by  individuals  to  perpetuate  the  re- 
membrance of  an  event  which  tended  so  materially 
to  establish  the  independence  of  their  country. 
Perhaps  none  would  be  necessary  were  impossible 
to  maintain  the  scene  of  action  in  its  primitive 
state ;  but  as  that  is  not  likely  to  be  the  ease^  the 
neglecting  to  raise  some  lasting  memorial  of  the 
victory  shows  a  want  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
those  brave  men  who  sealed  with  their  blood  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  The  sight  of 
such  a  monument  would  inspirit  their  descendants, 
and  teach  them  to  venerate  that  which  had  been  so 
dearly  purchased. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  at  the  inn^  and  set- 
tled for  our  passage  with  Captain  Roberti  we  en-r 
gaged  with  a  waggoner  to  carry  us  and  our  baggage 
to  Troy.  He  wanted  twenty  dollars  for  the  journey ; 
but  Mr.  Lyman,  being  acquainted  with  the  impo-r 
sition  of  those  gentry,  refused  to  give  him  more 
than  twelve,  which  he  at  length  agreed  to  take, 
though  not  without  many  professior^s  of  his  own 
moderation  in  so  doing.  The  roads  being  bad  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  we  could  not  procure  the 
stage  which  otherwise  runs  upon  this  road.  The 
waggon  we  hired  is  common  in  the  States,  and  is 
Dsed  by  the  country  people  to  carry  their  provi« 
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sions  to  market,  or  to  transport  goods  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  the  other.  A  great  number 
are  constantly  employed  on  the  road  between 
Skenesborough  and  Troy.  It  is  a  long  narrow 
cart  upon  four  wheels,  and  drawn  by  two  horses 
abreast.  When  used  as  a  stage  for  travelling, 
a  couple  of  chairs  are  placed  in  it :  but  it  is  a  very 
rough  method  of  riding,;  for  the  waggon  has  no 
springs,  and  a  traveller  ought  to  have  excellent 
nerves  to  endure  the  shaking  and  jolting  of  such 
A  vehicle  over  bad  roads. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

jACm  Sken^boraugh-^jimerican  TavemS'^Hir^ 
another  IVaggQnr^IXMe  al  Salem^-^CaptQtn 
Whii^'^Humwrous  fFaggomr  ^--^  Turnpikes^  a 
prq/UabU  Spetuhiienr^Travelling  by  Nighi^^ 
J^niirigburgh'^Troy'^Newspapers^Federulist^ 
^nd  Democrats — Stage  CoackSieofn^boai^  Ciijf 
of  Albany  ;  its  improved  State — Gregory^s  Ho-^ 
tel — Mode  of  living  at  Taverns — Town  ofHud^ 
son'^Experiment  Sloop  a  new  Packet  VesseU-^ 
The  Hudson  River^^Beautiful  Scenery'^TheO'^ 
logical  Dispute — Entertainment  on  board  the 
Sloop — Major  Andri'-^fVest  Point — Arrival  at 
New  York'T'Appearance  of  the  City  at  Nights 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  left  Skenesborough.  The  road  lay  through  a 
newly-settled  country^  which  presented  on  both 
sides  a  dreary  aspect ;  though  it  was  perhaps  owing 
as  much  to  the  season  of  the  year  as  the  nature 
of  the  country.  The  woods  in  many  places  had 
been  cleared  by  burning  the  bark  off  the  trees^  and 
numbers  of  them  yet  remained  standings  though 
vegetation  was  destroyed.  The  other  parts  of  the 
iarms  were  covered  with  the  stumps  of  trees^  and 
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enclosed  by  woria  ftacesy  which  gave  to  these  aet- 
tledseats  a  rery  rough  appearance  They  were 
however  nutneroua^  and  contained  several  good 
houses. 

Aboat  seven  o'dodc  we  arrived  at  Granville,  m 
soiali  town  containing  a  church  and  several  neat 
houses.  We  put  op  for  the  night  at  a  very  good 
tavern,  where  we  were  supplied  with  an  excellent 
supper,  composed  of  as  great  a  variety  as  we  met. 
with  lor  break&st  at  Shelbume,  and  which  is  ci]»» 
tomary  at  bU  the  taverns  throughout  the  northern 
Skates.  One  large  rooofi  up  stairs  contained  above 
a  doz^n  beds,  so  that  we  each  had  a  separate  one; 
a  thing  not  always  to  be  met  with  at  every  tavern 
la  the  States.  But  the  practice  of  putting  two 
or  three  in  a  bed  is  now  little  exercised,  except 
at  very  indifferent  taverns,  and  they  are  diiefly 
confined  to  the  back  parts  of  the  country.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years  the  States  have  been  so 
much  improved,  that  good  inns  are  established  in 
almost  every  town  and  village  along  the  principal 
roads,  and  the  accommodations  of  many  of  thea 
are  equal  to  those  of  England.  Travelers  are  not, 
therefore,  liable  to  have  a  Strang^  man  step  into 
their  bed,  as  was  the  case  formerly.  During  the 
whole  of  my  tour  through  the  States  I  never  had 
occasion  to  bundle,  though  I  have  been  sometimes 
asked  if  I  wished  to  have  a  mgle  bed. 

We  breakiasted  at  six  the  next  monling,  and- 
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hired  another  waggon  for  eight  dollars^  thefe  nd€ 
being  room  enough  in  the  other  without  sitting 
extremely  crowded.  Mr.  Leavens,  the  master  of 
the  tavern,  was  to  drive  us ;  and  having  divided 
our 'baggage  equally  between  the  two  waggons,  we 
procured  double  chairs,  which  are  tnade  for  the 
purpose,  and  placed  them  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
waggon.  They  contained  two  persons,  and  the 
driver  sat  in  front.  Being  thus  more  comfortably 
accommodated  than  on  the  preceding  evenings 
we  began  our  journey  in  good  spirits.  It  was 
well  that  we  w'ere  provided  with  large  buffalo  robes 
and  great  coats,  for  the  morning  was  excessively 
cold,  and  the  snow  fell  in  abundance. 

I  had  not  an  opportunity  so  late  in  the  year  to 
tee  the  country  to  advantage,  but  I  perceived  that 
it  improved  the  further  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey.  It  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and 
<lale^  small  woods,  clumps  of  trees,  corn-fields^ 
pastures,  and  meadow  lands.  The  soil  is  said  td 
be  fertile,  and  it  appeared  in  general  to  be  well- 
cleared  from  the  stumps  of  trees,  which  abounded 
in  the  plantations  through  which  we  had  passed 
the  preceding  day.  Many  very  handsome  houses 
and  churches  are  built  near  the  road  side,  all  of 
wood  ;  but  constructed  very  neatly  with  clap- 
boards and  shingles,  which  cover  the  heavy  tim-' 
bers.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  in  the  style 
of  £ngU8h  country  dwellings  of  the  modern  taste ; 
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some  of  them  two  or  three  stories  high^  painted 
white,  and  ornamented  with  green  Venetian  shades. 
The  churches  are  uncommonly  neat,  painted  whiter 
and  kept  in  excellent  order.  They  have  good 
spires,  and  some  of  them  bells. 

We  passed  through  Hebron,  and  some  other 
small  villages,  and  arrived  at  Salem  to  dinner. 
This  little  town  consists  of  one  street  of  handsome 
houses,  many  of  them  red  brick,  but  the  greater 
part' of  wood.  They  are  built  with  considerable 
taste,  and  are  ornamented  much  like  the  other 
buildings  I  have  mentioned.  Some  of  them  are 
shops  and  inns ;  but  the  majority  appear  to  be 
private  houses  belonging  to  gentlemen  of  pro^ 
perty  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  quite  a 
new  town,  and  apparently  in  a  state  of  progress- 
ive improvement. 

After  dinner  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
Mr.  Leavens's  horses  being  but  indifferent,  he 
took  the  lead  with  his  waggon,  in  which  were 
Mr.  .Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Storrow, 
Mr.  Lyman,  and  myself,  followed  in  the  next 
viraggon.  Our  driver  had  an  excellent  pair  of 
horses,  which  would  have  knocked  up  those  of 
Leavens^s,  had  they  taken  the  lead  as  they  did  in 
the  morning.  The  roads  being  covered  with  snow 
also  obliged. us  to  slacken  our  pace.  This  tedious 
travelling  was  by  no  means  to  our  taste,  and  we 
should  pos&ibly  have  lost  our  good  humour,  had* 
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hot  the  aich  whimeicality  of  oar  driver^  who  was 
called  Captain  IVhiie^  farnifthed  as  with  abundant 
matter  for  mirth.  He  entertained  us  with  many 
humorous  stories^  and  had  always  something 
smart  to  say  to  every  waggoner  or  person  that 
pasBed  us.  He  spoke  to  several  people  of  conse^ 
quence  in  the  country  with  the  utmost  freedom. 
To  one,  it  was,  "  ff^jfy  Major y  ycu  look  as  if  you 
couldfitjielp  it  thi4  cold  day.''  To  another,  *'  Na^ 
tian  bad  road.  General''  To  a  third,  who  was  a 
judge,  ^^  jlwful  weather,  master,  and  sure  enough 
your  nose  looks  blue  tifion't"  They  all  seemed  to 
know  him,  and  took  his  jokes  in  good  part ;  for 
it  afterwards  turned  out,  that  our  wagoner  was 
himself  a  captain  in  the  army  !  He  was  very  se* 
vere  upon  his  brothers  of  the  whip,  whom  he  de« 
clared  to  be  the  greatest  rogues  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  assured  us,  that  we  might  consider  our- 
selves very  lucky  in  having .  fallen  into  his  hands, 
as  he  was  the  only  honest .  one  among  them,  save 
and  except  his  friend  Master  Leavens,  who  was  as 
worthy  a  fellow  as  himself. 

We  arrived  at  a  tavern  about  eight  miles  from 
Salem,  just  as  it  was  dark.  Here  we  halted  for  a 
few  hours  to  refresh  ourselves  and  the  horses. 
About  eleven  o*clock  we  proceeded  on  our  route 
to  Troy.  As  we  travelled  during  the  night,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  appearance  of 
this  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  moon  did  not 
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eondescend  to  enliven  us  with  her  pale  beams. 
But  our  driver  informed  us  that  it  was  in  a  better 
state  of  cultivation  and  improvement  than  that 
through  which  we  had  passed.  There  are  several 
turnpikes  along  this  road^  by  which  means  it  is 
kept  in  good  repair.  They  are  common  through-* 
out  the  northern  and  middle  States,  and  have 
tended  greatly  to  improve  the  country  ;  for  as  soon 
as  a  good  road  is  opened  through  the  woods,  com- 
municating between  the  greater  towns,  the  coun- 
try which  was  before  a  trackless  forest  becomes 
settled,  and  in  a  few  years  the  borders  of  the  road 
are  lined  with  habitations.  The  expenses  are  de- 
frayed by  shares  subscribed  by  a  certain  number 
of  persons,  who  form  themselves  into  a  company 
under  an  act  of  the  legislature.  It  is  a  specula- 
tion that  few  have  failed  in,  for  the  traffic  on  the 
road  soon  increases  the  value  of  the  capital.  '  It 
would  be  well  if  Canada  was  to  imitate  the  example 
of  her  neighbours  in  this  respect. 

This  night  we  passed  through  Cambridge,  Ho- 
stck,  Piltstown,  and  Schatchoke,  all  small  neait 
towns.  The  further  we  went  to  the  southward 
the  less  snow  we  found  on  the  ground,  and  by 
the  time  we  arrived  at  Lansingburgh  it  entirely 
disappeared.  We  reached  this  town  about  four 
o*clock  in  the  morning ;  but  it  was  yet  so  dark. 
Chat  I  could  only  disc^ra  that  it  oon«sted  of  on^ 
long  street  of  large  brick,  bouses,  many  of  th^ 
tox^.  II.  p 
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apparently  hffKkome  buildings.  Troy  is  fdtmted 
but  a  few  miles  fronfi  Laasingbargfa^  and  we  ar- 
lited  there  about  five  o'cIocIl.  We  put  up  at  a 
large  tntk;  and  as  we  had  now  done  with  our 
waggon-drivers  we  paid  them  the  twenty  doHars 
accx>rding  to  our  agreement,  and  parted  nintaally 
fitftisfied.  We  bad  no  cause  to  cowplaki  of  either 
of  them^  and  the  rough  hutnoar  of  Captain  White 
had  afibrded  us  tntich  mir^* 

Trc^  is  a  well  built  lown^  consisting  chiefly  of 
one  street  of  handsome  red  brick  houses^  opwardis 
*of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.    There  are  two  or 
three  short  streeta  which  branch  off  from  the  moifi 
one ;  but  k  is  in  the  latter  that  all  the  principal 
alores^  wh^nfhousesy  and  shops  are  situated*    It 
alM  ccHitaifis  seveml  ^toellent  inns  «nd  taverm^ 
The  houses^  iAAdtk  are  all,  new,  are  lo%,  and  built 
tirith  mndi  6iste  and  simplicity,  tfaoagh  eonv«iiK 
etitie  and  acedHMMdation  seem  to  have  guided  the 
architect  more  than  ornament.    The  deep  ttA 
ibriek,  weH  poiiited,  gifes  the  building  an  air  of 
tieatness  and  deanlltiess  seldom  mefwilh  in  old 
towns ;  but  1  cannot  say  Ihat  I  admire  it  so  much 
MS  the  yelk>w  biiek  in  England.    The  town  is 
bnilt  on  the  east  sbere  of  the  Hudson  or  North 
Hiver  clMe  to  the  bettcb,  and  about  sis  miles  above 
Albany^  which  is  situated  on  the  opposite  shore. 
Trby  lias  been  eredt€id  within  the  last  twmity 
years^  and  is  now  a  place  of  considei'able  impor* 
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taoce.  The  trade  which  it  has  opened  with  \kat 
new  settiements  to  the  northward,  through  the 
Slates  of  New  YoHl  aod  Vermont  as  far  as  Ca* 
oada,  is  very  extensive ;  and  in  another  twenty 
years  it  promises  to  rival  the  old  established  city 
of  Albany.  Its  prosperity  is  indeed  ah^eady  looked 
upon  with  an  eye  of  jeaioosy  by  the  people  of  the 
latter  place. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast,  newspapers  came 
in  from  New  York;  containing  accounts  of  the 
English  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  British  government  to  agree  to  the 
proposals  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  to  n^otiate  a  treaty 
upon  the  same  terms  as  had  been  before  so 
haughtily  rgected  and  sent  back  by  Mr.  JefFersos. 
We  were  much  interested  with  the  news,  and  the 
Americans  appeared  apprehensive  tbat  a  war  would 
take  place  between  the  two  countries.  Several 
strangera  came  into  the  room,  and  began  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  news :  but  none  of  our 
party  made  them  any  reply ;  for  the  Americans 
are  so  extremely  captious  upon  political  subjects, 
that  they  can  never  apeak  of  them  without  en  term- 
ing into  a  dispute ;  and  disputes  generally  termi- 
nate  in  quarrels.  I  soon  perceived  that  the  people 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  federalists 
and  the  democrats,  and  that  both  were^^^qually 
violent  in  their  political  altercations.  TH^federa- 
Jiats  are  as  ftartial  to  the  English  as  the  democrats 
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are  to  the  French^  and  the  people  of  those  nations 
who  reside  in  the  States  enlist  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  these  two  parties.  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  more  particularly  of  them 
in  a  future  chapter,  and  for  the  present  shall  pro* 
ceed  with  our  journey. 

After  breakfast  we  crossed  the  Hudson  in  a 
ferry-boat^  and  got  into  the  stage  which  was 
going  to  Albany.  It  was  similar  to  the  one  in 
which  I  had  travelled  from  La  Prairie  to  St.  John's, 
and  is  in  general  use  throughout  the  States.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  large  coach,  with  open  sides  and 
front,  and  flat  roof  supported  by  eight  pillars. 
The  pannels  do  not  come  up  higher  than  the  hip, 
and  in  wet  or  cold  weather  leather  curtains  are  let 
down  on  each  side ;  the  buttons  and  straps  ar^ 
however  frequently  broken  off,  so  that  the  wind 
and  rain  often  find  a  ready  admittance.  This  kind 
of  carriage,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  is  far 
superior  to  the  Canadian  calash  for  long  journeys,  as 
the  latter  afibnls  not  the  least  shelter.  It  is  always 
drawn  by  four  horses^  which  in  well  settled  parts 
of  the  United  States  are  as  good  as  the  generality 
of  English  stage  hordes.  The  Americans  have 
not  yet  introduced  the  close  English  atage  with 
glass  windows,  probably  on  account  of  the  hot 
weather  which  prevails  there  much  more  than  in 
England,  and  the  indifferent  roads  which  are  yet 
in  existence  in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  particu* 
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larly  to  the  southward^  and  in  the  back  settle- 
ments. 

•  We  rode  along  the  border  of  the  Hudson,  which 
is  prettily  adorned  with  several  small  islands.  It 
-is  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  sloops  up  to  Troy, 
and  flat*bottomed  boats  much  higher.  The  sur* 
rounding  country  is  well  settled,  and  presents  to 
the  eye  the  pleasing  prospect  of  rich  cultivated 
lands^  woods,  towns,  villages,  and  scattered  habi* 
jtations.  We  arrived  at  Albany  about  noon,  and 
put  up  at  the  Tontine  coffee-house  kept  by  Gre- 
gory. We  now  learnt  that  the  river  was  frozen 
over  several  miles  below  Albany,  and  that  the 
steam-boat  in  which  we  intended  to  have  takea 
our  passage  to  New  York  was  laid  up  for  the 
winter.  .  We  were  much  disappointed  at  this  newsj 
as  we  were  very  desirous  of  seeing  the  construction 
and  management  of  this  celebrated  vessel,  which 
travels  at  the  rate  oijive  miles  an  hour  against  wind 
and  tide.  .  It  was  built  about  four  years  ago,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Fulton,  an  American  gentle- 
man of  great  mechanical  abilities.  The  length 
of  the  boat  is  l6o  feet,  and  her  width  in  propor- 
tion, so  as  not  too  much  to  impede  her  sailing. 
The  machine  which  moves  her  wheels  is  called 
a  twenty-horse  machine,  or  equal  to  the  power  of 
so  many  horses,  and  is  kept  in  motion  by  steam 
from  a  copper  boiler  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length. 
The  wheels  on  each  sidq  are  similar  to  those  of 
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wjiter*-nfiii«^  md  under  cov^r;  they  are  moved 
backward  or  forward^  separately  or  together,  at 
pleasure.  Her  principal  advantage  is  in  Calais  or 
against  bead  winds.  When  the  wind  is  fair,  light 
sqaare  tails,  &c«  are  employed  to.  increase  her 
speed.  Her  accommodations  include  fifty- two 
births  besides  sofas,  and  aiie  said  to  be  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  vessel  that  sails  on  the  river. 
They  are  necessarily  eatensive,  as  alt  the  space 
tnoccupied  by  the  machinery  is  fitted  up  in  a 
€Xinvenient  and  elegant  manner.  Her  route,  be* 
tween  Albany  and  New  York  is  a  distance  of  l6o 
miles,  wtuch  she  performs  regularly  twice  a  week^ 
sometimes  in  the  ? hort  period  of  thirty-two  hours^ 
eiuilastve  of  detention  by  taking  in  and  landing 
passengers.  She  carries  from  100  to  120  people. 
.  The  fare  from  New  York  to  Albany  is  seven  dol« 
lars« 

The  city  of  Albany  has  of  hite  years  rapidly  sn« 
creased  in  size,  wealth,  and  population.  A  nuoit^ 
b^f  of  handsome  dwelling-houses  and  public  build*^ 
ings  have  been  erected,  and  the  old  heavy  Dutch 
houses  with  the  gable  end  towards  the  street 
are  considerably  diminibhed.  One  of  the  princi«' 
pal  streets  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Hay- 
taiarket  in  London,  being  nearly  the  same  widths 
and  situated  on  an  ascent.  Albany  contains  about 
6,000  inhabitants,  and  ranks  next  to  the  city  of 
New  York  in  that  state.    The  trade  which  ia  car^ 
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nei  mt  in  this  city  with  the  new  aettlemcDlt  to 
tbe  Qoiliiuiard  and  westward  b  very  considenible^ 
and  is  daily  increasiiig.  We  had  exoelient  ac- 
commodBtioEis  at  Gir^gory%  which  is  equal  to 
xmuiy  of  oar  hotels  in  London*  It  ia  the  cnatooi 
ki  aU  the  Americaa  taverns,  from  the  highest  to 
4h^  lowest^  to  ha>^  a  sort  of  table  tThdte,  or  public 
tdl>le^  at  which  the  inmates  of  the  honae  and  tra« 
veHers  dine  tc^ther  at  a  certain  hour.  It  is  also 
frequented  by  many  single  gentlemen  bdongitag 
to  the  town.  At  Gregory's^  upwards  of  thirty  ait 
down  to  dinner^  though  there  were  not  more  than 
a  dozen  who  resided  in  the  house.  A  stranger  is 
thus  soon  introdoced  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
peofde,  and  ff  he  is  tnrveUing  alone,  he  will  find 
at  these  tables  some  relief  ftx>m  the  ennm  of  Ijia 
situation^  At  the  better  sort  of  American  taverns 
or  hoteb^  very  excellent  dinners  are  provided, 
consisting  of  almost  every  thing  in  season.  The 
hour  is  from  two  to  three  o'clodt,  and  there  are 
three  meab  in  the  day.  They  break&st  at  eight 
o'clock  upon  rump  steaks,  fish,  eggs,  and  a  variety 
of  cakes,  with  tea  or  cofifee.  The  last  meal  is  at 
sevea  in  the  evening,  and  consists  of  as  substantial 
fere  as'  the  breakfast,  with  the  addition  of  cold 
fowl,  ham,  &c.  The  price  of  boarding  at  tiseae 
housea  is  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars 
per  day*  Brandy,  hoUands,  and  other  spirits,  are 
allowed  at  dinner ;  but  er&ry  other  liquor  is  paid 
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for  extra.  English  breakfasts  and  teas,  generally 
speakings  are  meagre  repasts  compared  with  those 
of  America ;  and  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing,  the  people  live,  with  respect  to  eating, 
in  a  much  more  luxurious  manner  than  we  do, 
particularly  in  the  great  towns  and  their  neigh- 
bourhoods. But  their  meals,  I  think,  are  com- 
posed of  too  great  a  variety,  and  of  too  many  things, 
to  be  conducive  to  health ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
but  that  many  of  their  diseases  are  engendered  by 
gross  diet^  and  the  use  of  animal  food  at  every 
meal.  Many  private  families  live  nearly  in  the 
same  style  as  at  these  houses,  and  have  as  great 
variety  upon  their  tables.  Formerly,  pies,  pud- 
dings, and  cyder  used  to  grace  the  breakfast  table: 
but  they  are  now  discarded  from  the  genteeler 
houses,  and  are  found  only  at  the  small  taverns 
and  farm-houses  in  the  country. 

Having  hired  a  stage  to  take  us  to  Hudson, 
about  thirty  miles  below,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  we  left  Albany  the  following  morning,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  opposite  shore  in  the  ferry- 
boat. At  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  rises  gradually 
from  the  water  side,  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  city  and  its  environs.  Several  gentlemen*8 
seats  appeared  to  great  advantage,  and  the  plan- 
tations, gardens^  meadow  lands,  and  orchards',  in-r 
(erspersed  among  a  number  of  handsome  build- 
ings, had  a  very  picturesque  effect,    I  only  re<» 
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glutted  that  I  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  view* 
ing  such  a  pleasing  scene  at  a  more  congenial  season 
of  the  year.     The  day  was  however  remarkably 
fine^  which  made  some  amends  for  the  sombre  tint 
of  nature.     The  country  through  which  we  tra- 
velled this  day  was  fruitful^  well  cultivatedi  and 
adorned  with  several  neat  farms  and  villages*    In 
the  evening  we  arrived  at  Hudson.    This  town  is 
of  modern  construction,  and  like  Troy  consists  of 
one  very  long  street.    The  houses  are  of  wood  or 
brick ;  many  of  them  built  with  taste,  and  all  spa- 
cious and  commodious.      Shops  and  warehouses 
are  numerous,  and  there  are  several  large  inns ; 
from  which  I  conceived  that  a  considerable  trade 
was  carried  on  between  this  town  and  the  interior. 
It  has  every  appearance  of  a  thriving  settlement; 
and  its  situation  is  elevated  and  advantageous  for 
commerce.    There  are  several  large  brick  ware- 
houses near  the  wharfs  for  the  reception  of  goods ; 
and  a  great  many  small  vessels  sail  continually 
between  this  town  and  New  York.     Shipbuild- 
ing  is  carried  on  here,  and  a  vessel  of  3  or  400  tons 
was  just  ready  for  launching.    Several  other  vessels 
of  that  size  were  also  in  the  harbour. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday  22d  November,  we 
embarked  on  board  the  Experiment,  a  fine  new 
aloop  of  130  tons,  built  expressly  for  csirrying 
passengers  between  Hudson  and  New  York.  The 
iR^ole  vessel  was  handsomely  fitted  up.    It  had 
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two  private  cabins  abaft^  containing  several  bed*^ 
places  for  ladies.  In  the  midship  was  a  large 
general  room  upwards  of  sixty  feet  long,  and 
twenty  feet  wide^  containing  a  double  tier  of  bed- 
places  on  each  side  for  gentlemen,  with  printed 
cotton  curtains  drawn  before  them.  At  the  head 
of  this  cabin  or  room  there  was  a  bar>  like  that 
of  a  cofiee-house^  where  the  company  were  sop- 
plied  with  wine,  bottled  porter^  ale,  segars,  and 
such  articles  as  were  not  included  in  the  passage- 
money.  Between  the  bar  and  the  forecastle  was 
a  very  complete  kitchen  fitted  up  with  a  good 
fire-place,  copper  boilers^  and  every  convenience 
for  cooking.  The  forecastle  was  appropriated  ta 
the  use  of  the  sailors.  The  passage-money  was  five 
dollars,  for  which  the  passengers  were  provided 
during  the  voyage  with  three  meala  a*day,  in* 
duding  spirits ;  all  other  liquors  were  to  be  sqpara^ 
rately  paid  for. 

About  nine  o*clock  in  the  rooming  we  left  the 
wharf,  which  was  crowded  with  people  to  see  the 
vessel  depart ;  for  it  was  the  largest  and  best  of 
the  kind,  except  the  steam-boat,  that  sailed  on 
the  river  as  a  packet.  It  bad  not  been  estabiiabed 
above  six  months.  The  mainmast,  boom,  and 
mainsail  were  of  an  immense  size  for  a  sloop,  but 
we  had  ten  or  a  dozen  fine  young  fellows  to  work 
the  vessel ;  and  having  a  smart  breesse,  we  soon 
left  the  town  of  Hudson  far  behind  ua.    Mr« 
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Btiba  Bunker^  who  commaQded  the  veasel,  wai 
part  owner  as  well  as  captain^  and  seemed  to  be 
a  plain  religious  sort  of  man.  He  had  more  the 
look  of  a  parson  than  a  sailor ;  and  had  posted 
up  a  long  list  of  regulations  at  the  cabin  door^ 
whichy  if  properly  enforced,  were  well  calculated 
to  keep  his  passengers  in  good  order.  In  truths 
something  of  the  kind  was  necessary ;  for  we  had 
upwards  of  fifty  persons  on  board,  neaily  all  men* 
Among  the  forbidden  articles  were  playing  at  cards 
and  smoking  in  the  cabin. 

The  morning  was  remarkably  fine;  the  wind 
favoured  us,  and  we  had  every  prospect  of  an 
agreeable  voyage.  The  month  of  November  was 
but  ill  adapted  to  view  the  country  "to  advantage ; 
for  the  gay  verdure  of  the  fields  and  forests  was 
now  supplanted  by  the  brown  and  gloomy  hue  of 
winter.  Yet  the  scenes  that  presented  themselves 
along  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  were  in  some 
places  of  that  grand  and  romantic  descilption,  and 
in  others  so  beautifully  picturesque,  that  they  could 
not  fail  to  interest  the  spectator  at  any  season  of 
the  year.  This  river  affords  some  of  the  noblest 
landscapes  and  scenery  that  are  to  be  found  in  any 
jpart  of  North  America.  Natiire  and  art  have  both 
contributed  to  render  its  shores  at  once  sublime 
and  beautiful. 

Hie  riv^  in  many  places  is  intersected  with 
tMimerous  idands^    In  others  it  is  diversi^  with 
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handsome  windings.  Sometimes  its  waters  are 
contracted  between  stupendous  rocks  thai  frowii 
aloft  in  sullen  majesty.  .  At  other  times  they  are 
expanded  to  a  great  extent  between  a  fine  open 
country  containing  well  cultivated  settlements. 
The  rocks  which  line  the  shore  in  numerous  parts 
of  the  river  are  steep  and  rugged ;  and  rise  to  such 
a  height  above  the  water's  edge^  that  the  largest 
trees  which  grow  upon  their  summits  are  dwindled 
in  appearance  to  the  smallest  shrubs.  Behind  these 
rocks  are  ranges  of  enormous  mountains  which 
extend  far  into  the  country,  and  are  covered  with 
trackless  forests. 


'**  Gigantic^  Ta$t^ 


O'ershadowiDg  moantaiiis  soar,  ioTested  thick 
Their  shaggy  waists,  and  to  their  summit  far 
A  wildernets  unbounded  to  the  eye^ 
Profose,  and  pathless,  unsubdued  by  toil. 
Diminutive  beneath,  the  Hudson,  deep 
Coerced  by  rocks^  and  silent,  penetrates 
The  solitudinous  and  woodland  scene ; 
<■  struggling  for  a  passage.'* 

In  Other  places  the  shores  rise  from  the  water^s 
edge  into  small  hills,  and  descending  on  the  oppo* 
site  side  form  beautiful  little  valleys ;  beyond  them 
arise  other  acclivities,  which  at  length  terminate  at 
the  base  of  lofty  mountains.  The  country  thus 
gently  undulated  is  covered  with  rich  farms,  plan- 
tations, orchards^  and  gardens^  and  studded  with 
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neat  and  handsome  dwelling-houses*  The  culti- 
vated parts  are  intersected  with  small  woods^  cop^ 
pices^  and  clumps  of  trees,  which  add. much  :to  the 
diversity  of  the  scenery^  and  form  a  pleasing  con* 
trast  to  lawns^  meadows,  and  corn-fields.  In  se«> 
vera]  places  along  shore  are  elegant  mansions  and 
country  seats  belonging  to  t.he  principal  persons 
in  the  State  of  New  York'.  Some  were  pointed 
out  to  MS,  and  the  names  of  their  owners  men«> 
tioned  ;  but  I  only  recollect  those  of  Mr.  Living- 
ston and  Mrs.  Montgomery^  the  widow  of  the 
general  who  fell  at  Quebec.  The  river  is  also  orna- 
mented with  several  little  towns  and  villages  near 
the  water«side ;  and  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  rocks  and  mountains  the  country  appeared 
to  be  well  inhabited.  The  fineness  of  the  weather 
contributed  much  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the 
scenes  which  every  where  opened  upon  our  view 
as  the  vessel  glided  with  the  stream.  In  shorty 
words  are  inadequate  to  do  justice  to  the  variety 
and  splendour  of  the  objects  that  present  them« 
selves  at  every  turn  and  winding  of  this  beautiful 
liver.  The  pencil  of  a  Claude  can  alone  delineate 
them  as  they  deserve^  and  pourtray  their*  beauties 
with  fidelity  and  truth. 

We  had  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  ladies  on 
board,  the  rest  of  our  numerous  company  were 
gentlemen  of  all  descriptions.  Most  of  them  ap- 
peared to  be  methodi^ts,  baptists,  and  other  dis- 
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sentan,  who  are  veiy  numerous  in  the  States ;  and 
it  being  Sunday,  sereral  of  them  got  together  and 
gung  hymns.  They  had  good  voices,  and  sung  in 
different  keys ;  but  there  was  a  melancholy  mo* 
notony  in  the  tunes  whidi  I  did  not  mudi  admire. 
We  had  two  singing  groups ;  one  on  deck,  and  the 
other  in  the  cabin.  Beside  which,  there  was  m 
third  group  assembled  round  a  methodist  parson^ 
who  harangued  for  a  considerable  time  with  much 
self-satisfaction,  until  he  happened  unfortunately 
to  broach  some  curious  doctrines,  when  he  was 
cut  short  by  a  gentleman,  who,  from  the  opi- 
nions he  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  parson^ 
seemed  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  revealed  re- 
ligion^ I  really  believe,  however,  that  he  waa 
not  in  earnest,  and  only  started  difficulties  to 
puzzle  the  other,  who  now  quitted  his  preaching 
to  enter  the  lists  with  the  sceptic  as  he  called  hkn. 
For  upwaVds  of  two  hours  they  combated  each 
other  with  great  ardour,  affording  the  rest  of  the 
company  high  entertainment.  The  gentleman 
pointed  out  all  the  incongruities  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  seeming  to  doubt  every  thing 
which  had  been  accomplished  by  miracles,  and 
challenged  the  other  to  prove  their  authenticity. 
The  parson  proceeded  in  the  common-place  way 
to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  his  antagonist.  In  some 
instanoes  he  succeeded  tolerably  well ;  but  in  others 
he  was  completely  confounded^  and  was  obliged^ 
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to  digress  from  the  subject  to  jBomethitig  which  be 
thought  miaiisweraUe  by  bis  opponent*  The 
latter^  however,  eDdeavoured  to  keep  him  always 
to  the  point ;  and  the  parson  was  at  times  so  much 
perplexed^  that  he  became  the  butt  of  the  com* 
pany.  He  hdwever  bore  their  jokes  with  great 
good  humour  and  patience ;  but  finding  that  be 
eoukl  not  satisfy  the  gentleman's  scruples,  he  be- 
gan upon  politics.  We  sbon  discovered  that  he 
was  a  Jeffersonian ;  and  there  happening  to  be 
a  iBTgG  majority  of  federalists  on  board,  among 
whom  were  the  editor  and  printer  of  the  Albany 
Balance,  a  strong  anti-democratic  paper,  the  poor 
parson  got  most  roughly  handled;  and  I  per* 
oeived  that  it  was  a  more  difficult  task  for  him 
to  keep  his  temper  upon  politics  than  upon  re-^ 
ligion. 

In  this  manner  the  morning  was  passed,  and  we 
were  glad  to  £nd  our  party  of  disputants  and  poli* 
ticians  sit  down  to  dinner  with  great  cordiality, 
and  in  the  fdeasnres  of  the  table  forget  the  freu 
fulness  of  an  empty  stbmach.  Our  dinner  con- 
Btaled  of  every  thing  in  setfson,  and  was  admirably 
served  up:  indeed,  it  would  not  have  disgraced 
a  tavern  in  London.  At  seven  o'clock  we  had  tea 
and  co£^  together  with  the  cold  turkeys  and  ham 
left  at  dinner.  This  was  our  last  meal  At  ten 
o^dock  some  few  of  the  passengers  turned  into 
their  births :  others,  not  inclined  to  go  to  bed  so 
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soon,  called  for  wine^  and  began  to  sing  some 
^triotic  songs,  such  as  Hail  Colombia,  &c.  One 
of  them  sung  several  English  songs,  which  not 
exactly  suiting  the  democratic  principles  of  two  or 
three  persons  on  board,  the  captain  came  into  the 
cabin^  and  said  that  he  was  desired  by  some  of  the 
passengers  to  request,  that  as  it  was  Sunday  night 
the  gentlemen  would  not  sing ;  it  also  prevented 
those  who  had  lain  down  from  going  to  sleep. 
The  poor  methodist  parson  was  immediately 
suspected,  and  charged  with  endeavouring  to  inter* 
nipt  the  conviviality  of  the  company.  He  however 
came  forward  and  assured  them  he  was  innocent 
of  the  charge.  The  jovial  party  declared  that  it 
was  very  hard  they  were  not  pennitted  to  amuse 
themselves  with  a  few  innocent  songs,  when  they 
had  so  quietly  listened  all  the  morning  to  the  dis^ 
mal  psalm-singing  and  political  disputes  of  other 
gentlemen  :  but  as  it  was  near  twelve  o*clock  they 
acquiesced  in  the  wishes  of  the  captain.  They 
were,  however,  determined  to  have  another,  bottle 
or  two  of  wine ;  and  sat  up  a  considerable  time 
longer,  cracking  their  jokes  upon  the  parson,  and 
on  those  who  had  expressed  their  disapprobation 
of  singing  songs  on  Sunday.  . 

We  sailed  all  night ;  but  as  the  wind  shtfled  to 
an  opposite  quarter,  we  made  but  little  progress. 
The  next  morning  it  became  more  favourable; 
and  the  weather  being  finei  we  had  an  agreeable 
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passage.  The  prospects  that  presented  themselires 
were  equally  beautifal  and  varied  as  yesterday; 
but  the  country  was  more  rocky  and  mountaiaotts* 
This  day  we  passed  the  fixt  at  West  Point,  where 
Arnold  betrayed  the  Cause  of  his  country,  and 
brought  upcm  the  gallant  Major  Andr€  an  igna^ 
minioas  death, 

■i "  F«  within  tire  lofty  dtsert  w%  tekeld 

The  forti  and  thundering  cannon  on  its  brow. 
Raised  on  the  western  rocks,  where  tratellers  long 
The  base  and  rain  design  that  had  betrayed 
Columbia,  shall  relate.'* 


About  ten  o'clock  at  night  we  arrived  at  New 
York ;  it  was  very  dark,  and  as  we  sailed  by  the 
town,  lighted  lamps  and  windows  sparkled  every- 
where, amidst  the  houses,  in  the  streets,  and  along 
the  water-side.  The  wharfs  were  crowded  with 
shipping,  whose  tall  masts  mingled  with  the  build- 
ings, and  together  with  the  spires  and  cupolas  of 
the  churches,  gave  the  city  an  appearance  of  mag^ 
nificence,  which  the  gloomy  obscurity  of  the  night 
served  to  increase. 

When  the  vessel  was  made  fast  to  one  of  the 
wharfs,  I  went  ashore  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mr., 
Lyman,  an|i  the  rest  of  our  party  to  find  a  board* 
ing  house.  Mrs.  Loring's  house  in  the  Broad* 
way,  where  we  intended  to  have  lodged,  was  full ; 
so  that,  after  rambling  about  the  streets  for  an 
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hour>  we  were  obliged  to  return  on  board  again 
for  the  night.  After  so  long  an  absence  from 
London,  I  could  not  help  experiencing  a  degree 
of  satisfaction  at  once  more  treading  the  pavement 
of  a  large  and  populous  city.  Neither  Montreal 
nor  Quebec  had  the  lieast  resemblance  to  that 
which  I  had  left :  but  New  York  seemed  to  pre« 
sent  an  exact  epitome  of  it ;  and  at  the  distance 
of  3000  miles,  I  now  pleased  myself  with  the 
idea  of  finding  the  manners,  customs,  and  institu- 
tions of  my  own  country  reflected  on  this  portion 
of  the  new  world. 
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Boarding-House— Evacmiion  of  New  York  cele- 
brated on  25 ih  November — The  Harbours—The 
Broadway  •—  Bowery  Road- —  Shops  — •  Hotels'^ 
Public  BuildingS'^The  Park'^  Caterpillars^'^ 
The  Theatre — -Mr.  Cooper*s  Performances^^ 
Richard  the  Third — Fauxhall — Ranelagh  — 
Wharfs'^WarehoitseS'^Shipping — State  of  New 
Yorh  before  the  Embargo-^^Bustle  and  Activity 
which  prevailed — Melancholy  Effects  of  the  Em- 
bargo^^Annihilation  of  Commerce. 

Thb  next  morning  we  left  the  sloop,  and  took 
up  our  abode  with  a  Quaker  lady  in  Maiden-lane, 
to  whom  we  were  introduced  by  Mn  Lyman.  Her 
boarders  consisted  mostly  of  young  merchants  of 
her  own  family,  which  was  very  respectable,  and 
nearly  related  to  some  of  the  principal  people  in 
New  York.  Of  our  party  I  was  the  only  one,  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  who  remained  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Lyman  returned  to  Montreal ;  Mr.  Welch 
sailed  for  Charleston  in  South  Carolina;  Mr. 
Storrow  went  to  Boston;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
sailed  in  the  British  packet  for  England.  Thus 
I  was  soon  separated  from  my  fellow  travellers^ 
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for  whom,  in  the  short  period  of  eight  days,  I  had 
imbibed  a  friendship  that  made  me  part  with  them 
reluctantly :  so  much  dp  we  attach  ourselves  to 
those  who  have  partaken  of  our '  pleasures  and 
adventures^  or  participated  in  our  dangers  and 
anxieties. 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  being  the  35th  of 
November,  was  the  anniversary  of  the  evacuation 
of  New  York  by  the  British  troops  at  the  peace 
of  1^83.  The  militia,  or  rather  the  volunteer 
corps,  assembled  from  different  parts  of  the  city 
on  the  grand  battery  by  the  water-side,  so  caHed 
from  a  fott  having  been  formerly  built  on  the  spot, 
though  at  present  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  lawn 
for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  military  parade.  The  troops  did  not 
aixiount  to  6oo,  and  were  gaudily  dressed  in  a 
variety  of  uniforms,  every  ward  in  the  city  having 
a  different  one :  some  of  them  with  helmets  ap« 
peantd  better  suited  to  the  theatre  than  the  field* 
The  general  of  the  militia  and  his  staff  were  dressed 
in  the  national  uniform  of  blue«  with  buff  facings. 
They  also-  wore  large  gold  epaulets  and  feathers, 
which  altogether  had  a  very  showy  appearance. 
Some  gun-boats  were  stationed  off  the  Battery, 
and  fired  si&veral  salutes  in  honour  of  the  day,  and 
the  troops  paraded  through  the  streets  leading  to 
the  water-side ;  but  the  crowd  being  Very  great, 
I  did  not  think  the  ceremony  worth  the  troufalte 
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<rf*  following^  them,  and  therefore  returned  hdme. 
I  wa»  afterwards  tpld  that  they  went  through  the 
(brms  practiied  on  taking  posaession  of  th«  city, 
inaiicpuvring  and  firing  fmxx  de  joje,  &c.  as  oc- 
curred on  the  evacuation  of  New  York.  One  of 
the  corps  consisted  wholly  of  Iriskment  dressed 
in  light  green  jaekets,  white  pantaloons,  and 
hdmeta. 

The  oity  of  New  York  is  situated  on  the  island 
pi  Manhattan,  at  the  confluenoe  of  the  Hudson 
and  Bast  rivers*    The  island  is  separated  fmm  the 
continental  part  c^  the  state  of  New  York  by  the 
Haerlem  river.    Its  length  is  about  sixteen  miles, 
and  its  breadth  varies  from  a  quarter  to  a  mile  and 
a  half.    The  bay  is  about  nine  miles  along,  and 
three  broad,  without  reckoning  the  branches  of 
the  rivers  on  each  side  of  the  towfi.    From  the 
ocean  at  Sandy  Hook  to  the  city  is  not  more  than 
twenty*eight  miles*    The  water  is  deep  enough  to 
iloat  the  largest  vessels.    Ships  of  ninety  guns 
have  anchored  opposite  the  city.    There  they  lie 
land-locked,   and  well  secured  from  winds  and 
atorma;  and  fleets  of  the  greatest  number  have 
anaple  space  for  mooring.    During   the  revolu 
tionary  war  New  York  was  the  great  rendezvous 
for  the  British  fleet.    From  the  time  of  its  sup- 
render  in  1776  to  the  peace  of  1783  bur  ships  of 
war  passed  all  seasons  of  the  year  here  in  security. 
It  has  been  often  'observed  that  the  cold  of  win- 
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ter  has  less  effect  upon  the  water  of  New  York 
harbour  than  in  several  places  further  to  the  south. 
When  Philadelphia^  Baltimore,  and  Alexandria 
are  choked  up  by  ice  in  severe  winters^  as  in  that 
of  1804^  New  York  suffers  scarcely  any  inconve- 
nience from  it.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  salt^ 
ness  of  the  sound  and  the  bay ; '  while  the  Dela- 
ware^ Patapsco,  and  Potomack^  at  the  respective 
cities  above  mentioned  are  fresh^  and  consequently 
more  easily  frozen.  The  water  at  New  York 
differs  but  little  in  saltness  from  the  neighbouring 
Atlantic.  The  openness  of  the  port  is  alsa  to  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  greater  ebb'  and  flow  of  the 
tide.  Another  reason  of  the  greater  fitness  of  New 
York  for  winter  navigation  is  the  rapidity  of  the 
currents. .  The  strength  of  these  in  ordinary  tides, 
and  more  especially  when  they  are  agitated  by 
storms,  is  capable  of  rending  even  the  solid  ice^ 
and  reducing  it  to  fragments.  And  although  the 
whole  harbour  was  covered  by  a  bridge  of  very 
compact  iqe.in  1780,  to  the  serious  alarm  of  the 
British  garrison,  the  like  has  never  occurred  since. 
The  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  are  Long 
Island,  Staten  Isknd,  Grovernors  Bedlow's  and 
Ellis's  Islands.  The  first  is  of  very  considerable 
extent,  being  1 20  miles  in  length,  and  about  eight 
miles  in  breadth.  It  is  a  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated piece  of  land,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  de^ 
fcendants  of  the  old  Dutch  settlers. 
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New  York  is  the  first  city  in  the  United  States 
for  wealthy  commerce^  and  population  ;  9s  it  also 
is  the  iinest  and  most  agreeable  for  its  situation 
and  buildings.  It  has  neither  the  narrow  and  con- 
fined irr^ularity  of  Boston,  nor  the  monotonous 
regularity  of  Philadelphia^  but  a  happy  medium 
between  both.  When  the  intended  improvements 
are  completed,  it  will  be  a  very  elegant  and  com- 
modious town,  and  worthy  of  becoming  the  ca* 
pttal  of  the  United  States,  for  it  seems  that  Wash- 
ington is  by  no  means  calculated  for  a  metropo- 
litan city.  New  York  has  rapidly  improved  within 
the  last  twenty  years ;  and  land  which  then  sold 
In  that  city  for  fifty  dollars  is  now  worth  J  ,5O0. 

The  Broadway  and  Bowery  Road  are  the  two 
finest  avenues  in  the  city,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
width  as  O&ford  street  in  London.  The  first  com- 
mences  from  the  Grand  Battery,  situate  at  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  town,  and  divides  it  into  two 
unequal  parts.  It  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in 
length,  though  the  pavement  does  not  extend 
above  a  mile  and  a  quarter :  the  remainder  of  the 
road  consists  of  straggling  houses,  which  are  the 
commencement  of  new  streets  already  planned 
out.  The  Bowery  Road  commences  from  Chatham- 
street,  which  branches  off  from  the  Broadway  to 
the  right,  by  the  side  of  the  Park.  After  pro- 
ceeding about  a  mile  and  a  half  it  joins  the  Broad- 
way^ and  terminates  the  plan  which  is  intended 
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to  be  carried  into  effect  for  the  eoUrgement  of  the 
Gtty.  Much  of  the  intermediate  spaces  betveen 
these  large  streets^  and  from  thence  to  the  Hud* 
son  and  East  rivers,  is  yet  unbuilt  upon,  or  con- 
sists only  of  unfinished  streets  and  detached  build* 
ings. 

The  houses  in  the  Broadway  are  lofty  and  wdi 
built.  They  are  constructed  in  the  English  style, 
and  differ  but  little  from  those  of  London  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town  ;  except  that  they  are  uni- 
versally built  of  red  brick.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Battery,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  Broadway, 
they  are  nearly  all  private  houses,  and  occupied 
by  the  principal  merchants  and  gentry  of  New 
York;  after  whi^h  the  Broadway  is  lined  with 
Urge  commodious  shops  of  every  description,  well 
stocked  with  European  and  India  goods,  and  ex- 
hibiting as  splendid  and  varied  a  show  in  their 
wiudows  as  can  be  met  with  in  London.  There 
are  several  extensive  book  stores,  print-shops, 
music-shops,  jewellers,  and  silversmiths;  hatters, 
linen-drapers,  milliners,  pastry-cooks,  coach- 
makers,  hotels,  and  coffee-houses.  The  street  is 
well  paved,  and  the  foot-paths  are  chiefly  bricked. 
In  Robinson-street  the  pavement  before  one  of 
the  houses,  and  the  steps  of  the  door^  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  marble. 

The  City  Hotel  is  the  most  extensive  building 
of  that  description  in  New  York ;  and  nearly  re^ 
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gemblesy  in  size  and  style  of  architecture,  the  Lati^ 
dm,  Tojuem  in  Bishopsgate-street*  The  ground^^ 
floor  of  the  hotel  at  New-York  is,  howler,  con* 
verted  into  shops,  which  have  a  very  handsome 
appearance  in  .the  Broadway.  Mechanic  Hall  is 
another  large  l^otel  at  the  corner  of  Robinson- 
street,  in  the  Broadway.  It  was  erected  by  the 
society  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  who  asso- 
ciated themselves  for  charitable  purposes,  under 
an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1792*  There  are  three 
churches  on  the  Broadway :  one  of  them  called 
Grace  Church,  is  a  plain  brick  building,  recently 
erected :  the  other  two  are  St.  Paul's  and  Trinity; 
both  handsome  structures,  built  with  an  intermix^ 
ture  of  white  and  brown  stone.  Tbe  adjoining 
churchyards,  which  occupy  a  large  space  of 
ground,  railed  in  from  the  street,  and  crowded 
with  tomb-stones,  are  far  from  being  agreeable 
spectacles  in  such  a  populous  city.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Broadway,  near  the  Battery, 
stands  the  old  Government-house,  now  converted 
into  offices  for  the  customs.  Before  it  is  a  small 
lawn  railed  in,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  stone  pedes- 
tal, upon  which  formerly  stood  a  leaden  statue  of 
George  the  Third.  In  the  revolutionary  war  it 
was  pulled  down  by  the  populace,  and  made  into 
bullets. 

The  City  Hall,  where  the  courts  of  justice  aits 
held,  is  situated  in  Wall-street^  leading  from  tbe 
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coflee-house  slip  by  the  water  side  into  the  Broad- 
way.   It  is  an  old  heavy  building,  and  very  in* 
adequate  to  the  present  population  and  wealth  of 
New  York.    A  Court-house  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
more  worthy  of  the  improved  state  of  the  eity^  is 
now  building  at  the  end  of  the  Park^  between  the 
Broadway  and.  Chatham-street,  in  a  Style  of  mag- 
nificence unequalled  in  many  of  the  larger  cities 
of  Europe.    The  exterior  consists  wholly  of  fine 
marble,  ornamented  ip  a  very  neat  and  elegant 
style  of  architecture ;  and  the  whole  is  to  be  sur* 
mounted    by  a    beautiful    dome,    which,    when 
finished,  will  form  a  noble  ornament  to  that  part 
4>f  the  town,  in  which  are  also  situated  theXheatre^ 
Mechanic  Hall,  aud  some  of  the  best  private  houses 
in  New  York.    The  Park,  though  not  remarkable 
for  its  size,  is,  however,  of  service,  by  displaying  • 
the  surrounding  buildings  t9  greater  advantage; 
and  is  also  a  relief  to  the  confined  appearance  of  the, 
streets  in  general.     It  consists  of  about  four  acreft 
planted  with  elms,  planes^  willows,  and  catalpas ; 
and. the  surrounding  foot- walk  is  encompassed  by 
rows  of  poplars :  the  whole  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden 
paling.     Neither  the  Park  nor  the  Battery  is  very 
much  resorted  to  by  the  fashionable  citizens  of 
New  York,  as  they  have  become  too  common.  The 
genteel  lounge  is  in  the  Broadway,  from  eleven  to 
three  o*clock,  during  which  time  it  is  as  much 
crowded  as  the  Bond-street  of  London :  and  the 
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carriages,  though  not  so  numerous,  «re  driven  to 
and  fro  with  as  much  velocity.  The  foot  paths 
are  planted  with  poplars,  and  afibrd  and  agreeable 
shade  from  the  sun  in  summer.  About  two  years 
ago  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed  by  a  large  species 
of  caterpillar,  which  bred  in  great  numbers  on  the 
poplars,  and  were  supposed  to  be  venomous.  Va- 
rious escperiments  were  tried,  and  cats  and  dogs 
vrere  made  to  swallow  them :  but  it  proved  to  be 
a  false  alarm,  though  the  city  for  some  time  was 
thrown  into  as  great  a  consternation  as  we  have 
frequently  been  with  mad  dogs. 

The  Theatre  is  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
Park,  and  is  a  large  commodious  building.  The 
outside  is  in  an  unfinished  state ;  but  the  interior 
IS  handsomely  decorated,  and  fitted  up  in  as  good 
style  as  the  London  theatres,  upon  a  scale  suitable 
to  the  population  of  the  city.  It  contains  a 
large  cofFee-room,  and  good  sized  lobbies,  and  is 
reckoned  to  hold  about  1,200  persons.  The 
scenes  are  well  painted  and  numerous;  and  the 
machinery,  dresses,  and  decorations,  are  el^nt, 
and  appropriate  to  the  performances,  which  con* 
sist  of  all  the  new  pieces  that  come  out  on  the 
'  London  boards,  and  several  of  Shakspeare*s  best 
plays.  The  only  fault  is,  that  they  are  too  much 
curtailed,  by  which  they  often  lose  their  effect ; 
and  the  performances  are  sometimes  over  by  half 
j)ast  ten,  though  they  do  not  begin  at  an  earlier 
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hour  than  m  Londpn.  The  drama  had  hem  a 
favourite  in  New  York  before  the  RevoIutioiH 
Daring  the  time  the  city  was  in  oar  possessioni 
theatrical  entertainments  were  very  fashionable ; 
and  the  characters  were  mostly  supported  by 
officers  of  the  army.  After  the  termination  of 
the  war,  the '  play*houae ,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Hallam  and  Henry,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  exerted  themselves  with  much  satisfacticm 
to  please  the  public.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Henry,  the  surviving  manager  formed  a  partner^ 
ship  with  a  favourite  and  popular  performer,  under 
the  firm  of  Hallam  and  Hodgkinson.  Their  ef-  ' 
forts  were  soon  after  aided  by  the  addition  of 
Mr.  W.  Dunlap.  After  some  time  Hallam  and 
Hodgkinson  withdrew  from  the  concern,  and  Mr. 
Dunlap  commenced  sole  manager.  In  this  capa- 
city he  continued  till  1804.  During  his  manage- 
ment of  the  theatrical  concerns,  he  brought  for- 
ward many  pieces  of  his  own  composition,  as 
well  as  several  translations  from  the  German.  He 
is  now  publishing  his  dramatic  works  in  ten 
volumes.  Mr.  Cooper  succeeded  him  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  theatre,  and  in  his  hands  it  at  present 
remains.  The  Theatre  has  been  built  about  ten 
years,  and  of  course  embraces  every  modern  im- 
provement. 

I  have  seen  several  of  Mr.  Cooper's  performancea 
in  very  arduous  characters.    In  many^  he  acquit- 
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ted  him^lf  admirably^  and  he  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  through* 
out  the  United  States.  In  some  of  his  character^ 
he  almort  equalled  Keoible^  whom  he  apears  to 
imitate :  but  he  could  not  come  up  to  the  arch* 
villainy  of  Richard  the  Third  so  admirably  de» 
picted  by  Cooke^  who,  like  his  great  predecessor 
Macklin,  seems  fashioned  by  natum  for  that  and 
o^her  characters  of  a  similar  cast. 

New  York  has  its  Vauxhall  and  Ranelah ;  but 
they  are  poor  imitations  of  those  near  London* 
They  are,  however,  pleasant  places  of  recreation 
for  the  inhabitants.  The  Vauxhall  garden  is 
situated  in  the  Bowery  Road  about  two  miles  from 
the  City  Hall.  It  is  a  neat  plantation,  with  gravel 
walks  adorned  with  shrubs^  trees,  busts,  and 
statoes.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  equestrian  st^ue 
of  General  Washington.  Light  musical  pieces^ 
interludes,  &c»  are  performed  in  a  small  theatre 
situate  in  one  corner  of  the  gardens :  the  audience 
sit  in  what  are  called  the  pit  and  boxes,  in  the 
open  air«  The  orchestra  is  built  among  the  trees, 
and  a  large  apparatus  is  constructed  for  the  di$p]ay 
of  fire-works.  The  theatrical  corps  of  New-York 
is  thiefly  engaged  at  Vauxhall  during  summer. 
The  Ranelagh  is  a  large  hotel  and  garden,  getie» 
rally  known  by  tlie  name  of  Mount  Pitt,  situated 
by  the  water  side,  and  commanding  some  extensive 
and  beautiful  views  of  the  city  and  it^  environs,  i 
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A  great  portion  of  the  city,  between  tiie  Broad- 
way  and  the  East  river  is  very  irregularly  built ; 
being  the  oldest  part  of  the  town^  and  of  course 
less  capable  of  those  improvements  which  distin- 
guish the  more  recent  buildings*  Nevertheless^ 
it  is  the  chief  seat  of  business^  apd  contains  several 
spacious  streets  crowded  with  shops^  stores^  and 
warehouses  of  every  description.  The  water  side 
is  lined  with  shipping  which  lie  along  the  wharfs^ 
or  in  the  small  docks  called  slips^  of  which  there 
are  upwards  of  twelve  towards  the  East  river,  be- 
sides numerous  piers.  The  wharfs  are  large  and 
commodious,  and  the  warehouses,  which  are  nearly 
all  new  buildings,  are  lofty  and  substantial.  The 
merchants,  ship-brokers,  &c.  have  their  offices  in 
front  on  the  ground  floor  of  these  warehouses. 
These  ranges  of  buildings  and  wharfs  extend  from 
the  Grand  Battery,  on  both  sides  the  town^  .up  the 
Hudson  and  East  rivers,  and  encompass  the  houses 
with  shipping,  whose  forest  of  masts  gives  a 
j^tranger  a  lively  idea  of  the  immense  trade  wh^ich 
this  city  carries  on  with  every  part  of  the  globe. 
New  York  appears  to  him  the  Tyre  of  the  new 
world. 

When  I  arrived  at  New  York  in  November, 
the  port  was  filled  with  shipping,  and  the  wharfs 
were  crowded  with  commodities  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Bales  of  cotton,  wool,  and  merchandize; 
barrels  of  pot-ash,  rice,  flour,  and  salt  provisions ; 
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bogslieads  of  sugar,  chests  of  tea,  puncheons  of 
ram,  and  pipes  of  wine ;  boxes,  cases,  packs  and 
packages  of  all  sizes  and  denominations,   were 
strewed  upon  the  wharfs  and  landing  places,  or 
upon  the  decks  of  the  shipping.    All  was  noise 
and  bustle.    The  carters  were  driving  in  every 
direction ;  and  the  sailors  and  labourers  upon  the 
wharfs,  and  on  board  the  veiisels,  were  moving 
their  ponderous  burthens  from  place   to  place. 
The  iperchants  and  their  clerks  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  their  counting-houses,  or  upon  the  piers« 
The  Tontine  cofiee-house  was  filled  with  under- 
writers, brokers,  merchants,  traders,   and  politi- 
cians; selling,  purchasing,  trafficking,  or  insuring; 
some  reading,  others  eaj^erly  inquiring  the.  news*. 
The  steps  and  balcony  of  the  cafFee*house  were 
crowded  with  people  bidding,  or  listening  to  the 
several  auctioneers,  who  had  elevated  themselves 
upon  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  a  puncheon  of  rum,  or 
a  bale  of  cotton  ;  and  with  Stentorian  voices  were 
exclaiming,  "  Once,  twice.**  "  Once,  twicer  "  An- 
other cent**  "  Thank  ye,  gentlemen,'*  or  were  knock-' 
ing  down  the  goods,  which  took  up  one  side  of  the 
street,  to  the  best  purchaser.    The  oofFee-house 
slip,  and  the  corners  of  Wall  and  PearUstreets, 
were  jammed  up  with  carts,  drays,  and  wheel- 
barrows ;  horses  and  men  were  huddled  promis- 
cuouly  together,   leaving  little  or  no  room  for 
passengers  to  pass.    Such  was  the  appeai'ance  qf 
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this  parts  of  the  town  when  I  arrived.  Every  thing 
was  in  motion ;  all  was  life^  bustle,  and  activity. 
The  people  were  scampering  in  all  directions  to 
trade  with  each  other,  and  to  ship  off  their  pur- 
chases for  the  European,  Asian,  African,  and  West 
Indian  markets.  Every  thought,  word,  look,  and 
action  of  the  multitude  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by 
commerce ;  the  welkin  rang  with  its  busy  hum, 
and  all  were  eager  hi  the  pursuit  of  its  riches. 

But  on  my  return  to  New  York  the  following 
April,  what  a  contrast  was  presented  to  my  view  ! 
and  how  shall  I  describe  the  melancholy  dejection 
that  was  painted  upon  the  countenances  of  the 
people,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  leave  of  all 
their  former  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  ?  The  coffee- 
house slip,  the  wharfs  and  quays  along  South- 
itreet,  presented  no  longer  the  bustle  and  activity 
that  had  prevailed  there  five  months  before.  The 
port,  indeed,  was  full  of  shipping ;  but  they  were 
dismantled  and  laid  up.  Their  decks  were  cleared, 
their  hatches  fastened  down,  and  scarcely  a  sailor 
was  to  be  found  on  board.  Not  a  box,  bale,  cask, 
barrel,  or  package,  vms  to  be  seen  upon  the  wharfs. 
Many  of  the  counting  houses  were  shut  up,  or 
advertised  to  be  let;  and  the  few  solitary  mer- 
chants, clerks,  porters,  and  labourers,  that  were 
to  be  seen,  were  walking  about  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets.  Instead  of  sixty  or  a  hundred 
carta,  that  used  to  stand  in  the  street  forhire^ 
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scarcely  a  dozen  appeared^  and  they  were  unem- 
ployed;   a   few   coasting  sloops,  and  schooners, 
which  were  clearing  out  for  some  of  the  ports  in 
the  United  States,  were  all  that  remained  of  that 
iminense  business  which  was  carried  on  a  few 
months  before.      Itie   cofiee-house  was  almost 
empty ;  or,  if  there  happened  to  be  a  few  people 
in  it,  it  was  merely  to  pass  away  the  time  which 
hting  heavy  on  their  hands,  or  to  inquire  anxiously 
after  news  from  Europe,  and  from  Washington : 
or  perhaps    to   purchase   a   few  bills,  that  were 
selling  at  ten  or  twelve  per  cent*  above  par.    In 
feet,  every  thing  presented  a  melancholy  appear- 
ance*   The  streets  near  the  water-side  were  almost 
deserted,  the  grass  had  begun  to  grow  upon   the 
wharfs,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  tortured 
by  the  vague  and  idle  rumours  that  were  set  afloat 
upon  the  arrival  of  every  letter  from  England  or 
from  the  seat  of  government.     In  short,  the  scene 
Vfas  so  gloomy  and  forlorn,  that  had  it  been  the 
month  of  September  instead  of  April,  I  should 
verily  have   thought  that  a  malignant  fever  was 
raging  in  the  place ;  so  desolating  were  the  effects 
of  the  embargo,  which  in  the  short  space  of  five 
months   had  deprived   the  first  commercial  ctty 
in  the  States  of  all  its  life,  bustle,  and  activity ; 
caus<sd  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  bankrupt* 
cies ;  and  completely  annihilated  its  foreign  com* 
xnerce! 

VOL,  II.  T 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

Places  of  JForship'^Publk  BuUdingi'^''-Suite  Prison 
—Courts  of  Law — Board  of  Health^-^Qmranr 
tine  Siationr^Chamher  qfCommerce'^Inspectors 
of  Lumber^  tfc«— -Cbntoieroe  of  New  York-^Iti" 
crease  of  Commerce'^  Abundance  of  Provisions 
"^Articles  brought  to  Market — Price  of  Com^ 
modiiies  lat  New  York— Charitable  Institutions 
— TAe  Ladies*  Society  for  the  Relief  of  poor 

'  ffidows  with  small  Children^^News-papers*'^ 
Literary  Fair. 

New  York  oontains  thirty*three  places  of  wor-« 
thip»  viz,  nine  episcopal  churches^  three  Dutch 
diurches^  one  French  church,  one  Calvinist,  one 
German  Lutheran^  one  English  Lutheran,  three 
Baptist  meeting,  three  Methodist  meetings,  one 
Moravian,  six  Presbyterian,  one  Independent,  two 
Quakers*,  and  one  Jews'  ^nagogoe. 

Besides  the  public  buildings  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, Uiere  are  numerous  banks,  insurance  com* 
panics,  commercial  and  charitable  institutions, 
literary  establishments,  &c.  The  new  State  prison 
is  an  establishment  worthy  of  imitation  in  England. 
By  the  law  of  New  York,  treason,  murder,  and 
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the  procnring,  aiding^  and  abetting  any  kind  of 
mnrder,  are  the  only  crimes  puniahable  by  death. 
The  node  of  execution  is  the  same  as  in  England. 
All  other  offences  are  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  a  eertain  period  in  the  State  prison.      This 
bailding  is  situated  at  Greenwich,  about  two  miles 
from  the  City  Hall,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hudson 
river.    The  space  enclosed  by  the  wall  is  about 
four  acres,  and  the  prison  is  governed  by  seven 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  State  CouncnL    They 
meet  once  a  month,  or  oftner^  together  with  the 
justioes  of  the  supreme  court,  the  mayor  and  re- 
corder of  the  city,  the  attorney-general,  and  district 
attorney^    The  inspectors  make  rules  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  convicts,  and  other  perscms  be- 
iongir^  to  the  prison ;  and .  appoint  two  of  their 
own  body  to  be  visiting  inspectors  monthly.    The 
board  of  inspectors  have  charge  Of  the  prison,  and 
appoint  a  keeper,  or  deputy,  and  as  many  asristants 
as  they  find  to  be  necessary.    The  salaries  of  the 
keepers  are  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State. 
The  inspectors,  or  rather  the  agent^  of  the  prison, 
ttre  empowered  to    purchase  clothing,  bedding, 
provisions,  tools,  implements,   and  raw  or  other 
materials  fpr  the  employment  of  the  convicts,  and 
Ite^  aecounts  of  the  same :  also  to  open  an  ac- 
coant  with  each  convict,  charging  him  with  bis 
expenses,  and  crediting  him  with  his  labour :  and 
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if  there  should  be  any  balance  due  tp  the  convuit 
at  the  time  of  his  discharge^  to  give  him  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  it ;  but  if  thp  whole  should  not  be 
given  to  him,  to  convey  the  residue  to  the  credit 
of  the  State.  If  a  convict  on  entering  the  prison 
is  unacquainted  with  any  trade,  he  has  the  choice 
of  learning  one  most  agreeable  to  him.  I  have 
been  told  of  a  man  who  became  a  shoe-maker  in 
that  prison,  and  at  the  end  of  his  time  came  out 
with  several  hundred  dollars  in  pocket.*  Hence 
the  country  is  benefited ;  and  individuals,  instead 
of  being  made  worse  in  prison,  are  rendered  useful 
members  of  society. 

The  expense  of  conveying  and  keeping  the  con* 
victs  is  always  paid  by  the  State;  -  They  are  dressed 
in  uniforms  of  coarse  cloth,  according  to  their 
classes,  and  conduct,  and  kept  at  some  kind  of 
work.  For  profane  cursing,  swearing,  indecent 
behaviour,  idleness,  negligence,  disobedience  of 
regulations,  or  perverse  conduct,  the  principal 
keeper  may  punish  the  convicts  by  confinement 
in  the  solitary  cells,  and  by  a  diet  of  bread  and 
water,  during  such  term  as  any  two  of-  the  inspec- 
tors advise.  For  the  greater  security,  there  is .  a 
detachment  of  firemen  allotted  to  the  prison,  also 
an  armed  guard  consisting  of  a  captain,  a  seijeant, 
two  corporals,  a  drummer,  a  filer,  and  twenty 
privates. 
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The  laws  are  administered  by  the  following 
courts  of  justice. 

I.  T5lc  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments^ 
and  the  Correction  of  Errors.  Since  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  Albany^  this  court 
is  now  held  in  that  place*  It  is  the  court  of 
dernier  ressort,  and  consists  of  the  president  of  the 
senate,  for  the  time  being,  and  the  senators,  chan- 
cellor, and  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  or  the 
major  part  of  them. 

II.  The  Court  of  Chancery. .  •  This  court,  conr- 
sisting  of  the  chancellor,  is  held  twice  a  year  at 
least  in  New  York,  ,and  twice  in  the  city  of  Al- 
bany, and  at  such  other  times  as  the  chancellor 
may  think  proper.  Appeals  lie  from  the  decisiona 
of  the  chancdior  to  the  coqrt  ios  the  correction 
of  errors.  .  . 

III*  The  Supreme  Court.  This  court  consists  of 
a  chief  justice,  and  four  puisne  judges,  and  there 
are  four  stated  and  regular  terms.  The  court  ap- 
points circuit  courts  to  be  held  in  the  vacation  in 
the  several  counties,  before  one  of  the  judges,  for 
the  trial  of  all  causes  before  a  jury.  Questions  of 
law  which  arise  on  the  facts,  are  argued  before 
the  whole  court,  Writs  of  error  may  be  brought 
CD  the  judgments  of  the  supreme  court,  to  the 
court  for  the  correction  of  errors. 

IV.  The  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  junior  jus- 
tice in  the  supreme  court,  or  in  his  absence  any 
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Other  of  the  puisne  judges^  is  ex  qffldo  jadg6  of 
the  court  of  exchequer.  This  court  is  held  duripg 
the  terms  of  the  supreme  courts  and  at  the  siime 
places.  It  hears  and  determines  all  causes  and 
matters  relating  to  forfeitures  for  recognizances  or 
otherwise^  fines,  issues^  amercements,  and  debts 
due  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

V.  The  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer ,  and  Ge- 
nera/ Gaol  Delivery.  These  courts  are  held  pur- 
suant to  an  act  of  the  legislatuiie,  without  a  special 
commission,  by  one  or  more  of  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court ;  together  with  the  mayor,  recorder^ 
and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  any  three  of  theni^ 
of  whom  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  must 
always  be  one»  They  have  the  power  to  hear  and 
determine  all  treasons,  felonies,  and  other  crimes 
and  misdemeanours,  and  to  deliver  the  gaols  of  all 
prisoners  confined  therein. 

VL  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  commonly 
tailed  the  MayorU  C&urt.  This  is  held  before  the 
mayor,  aldermen^  and  recorder,  or  before  the  mayor 
and  recorder  only.  This  court  hears  and  deter- 
mines all  actions,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  arising 
within  the  city  of  New  York,  or  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court.  Where  the  sum  demanded 
is  above  260  dollars,  the  cause  may  be  removed, 
at  any  time  before  the  trial,  into  the  supreme 
court.  A  writ  of  error  lies  from  all  judgments  of 
this  court  to  the  supreme  court. 
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VXI«  The  Caun  of  General  Sesdom  of  the  Peac% 
Tbts  coart  is  also  hdd  by  the  mayor,  recorderv 
and  aldermen^  of  whom  the  mayor  or  recorder 
must  ahvftys  be  one.  Ooorts  of  special  sessions 
of  the  peace  may  also  be  held  at  any  time  the 
oommoa  council  may  direct,  and  may  continue 
as  long  as  the  court  may  think  proper  for  the 
dispatdi  of  business.  These  courts  have  the  power 
to  bear  and  determine  all  fdoniea  and  offeuoes 
committed  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  b 
tiao  a  court  of  special  sessions  for  the  trid  of  pettj 
offences ;  which  consists  of  the  mayor,  recorder, 
and  aldermen* 

VIII.  The  Court  of  Prohaies.  Suioe  the  ne^ 
moval  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Albany,  the 
judge  of  this  court  is  required  to  reside  in  that 
city.  He  has  all  the  powers  of  jurisdiction  rda* 
live  to  testamentary  mattersi,  which  were  formerfy 
exercised  by  the  goTemor  of  the  colony,  as  judge 
of  the  prerogative  courts  except  aa  to  the  appoint^*' 
mcnt  of  surrogates. 

DL  Court  of  Surrogates.  Surrogates  are  ap* 
pointed  for  each  county,  by  the  council  of  ap 
pointment,  one  of  which  resides  and  holds  his 
court  in  the  city  of  New  York.  They  have  the 
sole  and  eaclosive  power  to  take  proof  of  the  last 
wills  and  testaments  of  persons  deceased,  who  at 
the  time  of  their  death  were  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  in  whatever  place  the  death  may  have  hap«^ 
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pened ;  and  to  issue  probates^  and  grant  letters  of 
'administration  of  the  goods,  chattels,  and  credits 
of  persons  dying  intestate,  or  with  the  wills  an* 
nexed.  Appeals  from  the  orders  and  decrees  of 
the  surrogate  lie  to  the  court  of  probates. 

X.  District  Court  of  the  United  States.  This 
court,  consisting  of  a  single  judge,  has  four  regular 
sessions  in  a  year,  and  special  sessions  are  held 
as  often  as  the  judge  thinks  necessary.  It  has  ex* 
dusive  original  jurisdiction  of  civil  causes,  of  ad- 
miralty' and  fnaritime  jurisdiction,  including  all 
seizures  under  the  laws  of  impost,  navigation,  or 
trade  of  the  United  States,  on  the  high  seas,  and 
in  the  navigable  waters,  as  well  as  seizures  on 
land  within  other  waters,  and  all  penalties  and^ 
forfeitures  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  also  jurisdiction,  exclusive  of  the 
State  courts,  of  all  crimes  and  offences,  cognizable 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  com- 
mitted within  the  district;,  or  upon  the  high  seas, 
where  no  other  punishment  than  whipping,  not 
exceeding  thirty  stripes,  a  fine  not  exceeding  100 
dollars,  or  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
six  months,  is  to.be  inflicted.  It  also  has  concur-r 
rent  jurisdiction  with  the  courts  of  the  State,  where 
m\  alien  sues  for  a  tort  (trespass)  only,  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nations,  pr  treaties  of  the  United 
States ;  and  where  ^he  United  States  sue,  and  the 
matter  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  100  dollars*.    It 
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has  a  jurisdiction  over  the  State  courts^  of  all  suits 
against  consuls  and  vice-consuls. 

XL  The  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States^  for 
the  district  of  New  York^  in  the  second  circuity 
is  held  in  the  city  on  the  1st  of  April  and  the 
1st  of  September  in  each  year.  It  consists  of  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  judge  of  the  district  court.  It  has 
original  cognizance  of  all  civil  suits,  where  the 
matter,  in  dispute  exceeds  500  dollars,  and  the 
United  States  are  plaintiffs,  or  an  alien  is  the 
party  ^  or  the  suit  is  between  citizens  of  different 
states.  It  has  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  crimes 
and  offences  cognizable  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law ;  and  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  district  court  of  the  crimes  cognizable  tlierein. 

Of  late  years  a  board  of  health  has  been  esta- 
blished  at  New  York,  under  an'  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  a  variety  of  regulations  are  enjoined, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction  of 
malignant  fevers;  A  station  is  also  assigned  on 
Staten  Island,  where  vessels  perform  quarantine: 
the  buildings  which  constitute  the  hospital  are 
separated  from  each  other,  and  are  capable  of  ac- 
commodating upwards  of  300  sick.  The  situation 
is  extremely  pleasant,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 

There  are  five  banks,  and  nine  insurance  com^ 
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ptnies :  one  of  the  latter  is  a  branch  of  the  Fboe^ 
nix  company  of  London.  There  is  a  chamber  of 
commerce  in  New  York^  which  has  for  its  object 
the  promotion  and  regulation  of  mercantile  con# 
cems ;  and  is  also  a  charitable  institution  for  the 
•opport  of  the  widows  and  children  of  its  meoir 
Ders* 

Inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  State  Council 
to  examine  lumber,  staves,  and  heading,  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  sole  leather,  flour  and  meal,  beef  and 
pork,  previous  to  exportation.  Persons  shipping 
the  above  articles  without  having  them  in^)ected 
are  liable  to  heavy  penalties. 

The  commerce  of  New  York,  before  the  em* 
bargo,  was  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity  and  pro^ 
gressive  improvement.  The  merchants  traded 
with  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  and  though 
at  times  they  suffered  some  privations  and  checks 
from  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  yet  their 
trade  increased,  and  riches  continued  to  pour  in 
upon  them.  They  grumbled,  but  nevertheless 
pursued  their  prosperous  career,  and  seldom  failed 
in  realising  handsome  fortunes.  What  a  mortify-^ 
ing  stroke,  then,  was  the  embargo !  a  measure 
which  obliged  them  to  commit  a  sort  of  commercial 
suicide  in  order  to  revenge  themselves  of  a  few 
lawless  acts,  which  might  have  been  easily  avdded 
if  the  merchants  had  speculated  with  more  pru-^ 
dence.    The  amount  of  tonnage  belonging  to  the 


port  of  New  York  ih  I8O6  was  1SS,6/1  tons. 
And  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  harbour  on  the 
aath  of  December  1807i  when  the  embargo  took 
place,  was  637.  The  moneys  collected  in  New 
York  for  the  national  treasury,  on  the  imports  and 
tonnage,  have  for  several  years  amounted  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  public  revenue.  In  I8O6  the  sum 
collected  was  6,500,000  dollars,  which  after  de- 
ducting the  drawbacks  left  a  nett  revenue  of 
4,500^000  dollars ;  which  was  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury of  the  United  States  as  the  proceeds  of  one 
year.  Ih  the  year  1808,  the  whole  of  this  im^ 
mense  sum  had  vanished !  In  order  to  show  how 
little  the  Americans  have  suffered  upon  the  ag- 
gregate from  Berlin  decrees  and  orders  of  council ; 
from  French  menaces,  and  British  actions ;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state,  that  in  1803  the  duties 
collected  at  New  York  scarcely  amounted  to 
4,000,000  of  dollars ;  and  t^hat  at  the  period  of 
laying  on  the  embargo,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
I8O7,  they  amounted  to  nearly  7,000,000  dollars. 
After  this,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  complain  of  the  vio- 
lation of  neutral  rights  I 

Every  day,  except  Sunday,  is  a  market-day  in 
New  York.  Meat  is  cut  up  and  sold  by  the  joint 
or  in  pieces,  by  the  licensed  butchers  only,  their 
agents,  or  servants.  Each  of  these  must  sell  at 
his  own  stall,  and  conclude  his  sales  by  one  o^clock 
in  the  afternoon^  between  the  l  st  of  May  and  the 
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.  1  St  of  ^November,  and  two  between  the  1  si  of  No- 
vember and  the  1st  of  May.  Butchers  are  licensed 
by  the  mayor^  who  is  clerk  of  the  market  He  re- 
ceives for  every  quarter  of  beef  sold  in  the  market 
six  cents  ;  for  every  hog,  shoat,  or  pig  above  14lbs. 
weight,  six  cents;  and  for  each  calf,  sheep,  or  lamb, 
four  cents  ;  to  be  paid  by  the  butchers  and  other 
persons  selling  the  same.  To  prevent  engrossing^ 
•and  to  favour  housekeepers,  it  is  declared  un- 
lawful for  persons  to  purchase  articles  to  sell  again 
in  any  market  or  other  part  of  the  city  before  noon 
of  each  day,  except  flour  and  meal,  which  must  not 
be  bought  to  be  sold  again  until  four  in  the  after- 
noon :  hucksters  in  the  market  are  restricted  to 
the  sale  of  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  fruits. 
The  sale  of  unwholesome  and  stale  articles  of  pro- 
vision, of  blown  and  stuffed  meat,  and  of  measly 
pork,  is  expressly  forbidden.  Butter  must  be  sold 
by  the  pound,  and  not  by  the  roll  or  tub.  Persons 
who  are  not,  licensed  butchers,  selling  butchers' 
meat  on  commission,  pay  triple  fees  to  the  clerk 

of  the  market. 

The  price  of  several  commodities  before  the  env- 
bargo  was  as  follows,  in  sterling  money:  beef  6-trf. 
per  lb. :  mutton  5d. ;  veal  7d;  butter  lOd. ;  bread, 
the  loaf  of  2-t  lbs.  7^.;  cheese  7d.;  turkeys  7  s.  each; 
chickens  20d.  per  couple ;  oysters  7d.  per  dozen  ; 
flour  27s.  per  barrel  of  IQ6  lbs. ;  brandy  4s.  6d. 
per  gallon  ;  coffee  1^.  Qd.per  lb, ;  green  tea  5s^ ; 
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best  hyspn  IOj.  ;  coals  70s.  per  chaldron ;  wood 
^O^.  per  cord ;  a  coat  J  I.  \0s. ;  waistcoat  and  pan- 
taloons 4/.  ]0^. ;  hat  54^..;  pair  of  boots  5 As. ; 
washing  3^.  6d.  per  dozen  pieces.  Price  of  lodg- 
ing at  genteel  boarding-houses,  from  one  guinea 
and  a  half  to  three  guineas  per  week.  After  the 
embargo  took  place  the  price  of  provisions  fell  to 
nearly  half  the  above  sums,  and  European  com- 
modities rose  in  proportion.  The  manufactures  of 
America  are  yet  in  an  infant  state ;  but  in  New 
York  there  are  several  excellent  cabinet-makers, 
coach-makers,  &c.  who  not  only  supply  the  coun- 
try with  household  furniture  and  carriages,  but 
also  export  very  largely  to  the  West-Indies>  and 
to  foreign  possessions  on  the  continent  of  America. 
Their  workmanship  would  be  considered  elegant 
and  modem  in  London ;  and  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  procuring  mahogany  and  other  wood 
much  cheaper  than  we.' 

Game  laws  are  not  wholly  unknown  in  America. 
There  is  an  act  in  force  for  the  preservation  of 
heath  hens  and  other  game,  which  was  passed  in 
the  year  1791. 

There  are  thirty^one  benevolent  institutions  in 
I^ew  York.  Th^  names  of  them  are  as  follow : 
Tammany  Society,  Free  School,  Provident  So- 
ciety,  Mutual  Benefit  Society,  Benevolent  So- 
ciety. Albion  Benevolent  Societv.  Ladies*  Societv 
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for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  with  small  children, 
Fite  Department,  New  York  Manufacturing  So- 
ciety, Society  of  Merchants  and  Tradesmen,  thtt 
Dispensary,  Lying-in  Hospital^  Sailor's  Snug  Har* 
hour,  Marine  Society,  Manumission  Society,  Kine* 
pock  Institution,  City  Hospital,  Alms  House, 
House  Carpenter's  Society,  Bellvue  Hospital, 
Marine  Hospital  at  Staten  Island,  Humane  So* 
ciety.  Masonic  Society  containing  thirteen  lodges^ 
German  Society,  Society  of  Unitas  Fratrum,  First 
Protestant  Episcopal  Charity  School,  St.  George's 
Society,  St.  Patrick's  Society,  St.  Andrew's  So* 
ciety,  the  New  England  Society,  the  Cincinnati. 
Most  of  these  institutions  are  mere  benefit  80cie« 
ties,  resembling  those  which  are  so  numerous  in 
England.  The  Ladies*  Society  for  the  relief  of 
poor  widows  with  small  children  merits,  however, 
particular  notice,  since  it  is  an  institution  most 
honourable  to  the  character  of  the  amiable  women 
of  that  city,  and  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  Great 
Britain. 

There  are  upwards  of  twenty  news-papers  pub* 
lished  in  New  York,  nearly  half  of  which  are 
daily  papers ;  besides  several  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines  or  essays.  The  high  price  of  paper,  la- 
bour, and  taxes  in  Great  Britain  has  been  very 
fiivourable  to  authorship  and  the  publication  of 
books  in  America.    Foreign  pubKoations  are  alM 
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diarged  with  a  duty  of  13  per  cent, ;  and  fordgii 
ng8  are  exempted  from  all  impost.  These  ad- 
vantages have  facilitated  the  manufacture  of  paper 
and  the  printing  of  books  in  the  United  States, 
both  which  are  now  carried  on  to  a  very  large 
extent*  The  new  works  that  appear  in  America^ 
or  rather  original  productions^  are  very  few ;  but 
every  English  work  of  celebrity  is  immediately 
reprinted  in  the  States,  and  vended  for  a  fourth  of 
the  original  price.  The  booksellers  and  printers 
of  New  York  are  numerous^  and  in  general  men 
of  property.  Some  of  them  have  published  very 
splendid  editions  of  the  Bible ;  and  ii  was  not  a 
little  gratifying  to  the  American  patriot  to  be  told^ 
that  the  paper,  printing,  engraving,  and  binding, 
were  all  of  American  manufacture*  For  several 
years  past  a  literary  fair  has  been  held  alternately 
at  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  This  annual 
meeting  of  booksellers  has  tended  greatly  to  faci- 
litate intercourse  with  each  other^  to  circulate 
books  throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  en* 
courage  and  support  the  arts  of  printing  and  paper- 
making. 

A  public  library  is  established  at  New  York^ 
which  consists  of  about  ten  thousand  volumes,  * 
many  of  them  rare  and  valuable  books.  The  build- 
ing which  contains  them  is  situated  in  Nassau- 
street,  and  the  trustees  are  incorporated  by  an  act 
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of  the  I^islature.  There  are  also  three  or  four 
public  reading-rooms^  and  circulating  libraries^ 
which  are  supported  by  some  of  the  principal 
booksellers,  from  the  annual  subscriptions  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  museum  of  natural  curio* 
sities  in  New  York,  but  it  contains  nothing  worthy 
of  particular  notice. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX, 

jNumber  of  Deaths  at  New  York — Mode  of  living 
in  America — The  Yellow  Fever — Population  of 
New  York — Deaths — Church-y a fds -^Funerals 
— Society  of  New  York-^Elegant  Women'^ 
French  and  English  Dresses — Fine  Figures'-^ 
Delicate  ComplexionS'^Bad  Teeth,  a  ground^ 
less  Charge-^Education — Thirst  after  Know^ 
ledg^-^Arts  and  Sdences-^Literature^^Tasta 
for  ReiuUng^^Salmagundi'^The  Echo-^Bar^ 
low^s  Columbiadr^Smoking — Style  of  living  at 
New  Yorh-^plendid  Marriages-^Gteat  For*- 
iunes^r-Anecdote  of  a  Sailor — Quakers'*  Meeting 
^^Quakers-^Anecdote  of  a  Jew — Singing  Schools 
'•^Christmas  Day — Political  Parties-^Duels. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  malignant  or  yellow 
fever  made  very  great  ravages  among  the  inhabi-^ 
tants  in  1 805^  the  last  time  of  its  appearance  in 
New  York;  for  the  deaths  very  little  exceeded 
the  preceding  and  snbseqaent  years. 

In  1804  the  deaths  were  2,o64 
1 805  ••  »«•«•••••«  2«3d!2 
1806 2,252 

Of  the  above  number  fifty-one  were  suicides; 
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and  according  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Mitchill^ 
upwards  of  pne-third  of  the  deaths  are  occasioned 
by  consumption  and  debility.  To  the  influence 
of  moisture  and  the  sudden  changes  of  the  wea- 
ther has  been  attributed  the  prevalence  of  nervous 
disorders  and  debility  among  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  United  States.  Mach 
may,  no  doubt^  be  ascribed  to  those  causea ;  but 
I  think  the  mode  of  living  has  a  more  immediate 
di«ct  upon  the  human  frame  than  even  &e  cli* 
mate  of  a  country.  The  higher  and  middfing 
classes  of  the  Americana^  who  reside  chie%  in  the 
great  towns  or  their  neighbourhood^  live^  gene- 
rally speakings  in  a  more  luxujrioua  manner  than 
tibe  same  description  of  people  in  England.  Not 
that  their  tables  are  more  sumptuously  furaiabed 
ofi  particulf^*  oocasiona  than  ours ;  hut  that  their 
ordinary  m^s  consist  of  a  greater  variety  of  ar* 
tidoSf  many  of  whioh  from  too  frequent  use  may, 
perhaps,  become  pernicious  to  the  constitution. 
The  coBStaat  use  of  s^ra  by  the  young  men, 
even  ftom  an  early  age,  m^  alao  tend  to  impair 
the  constitution,  and  create  a  stimulus  beyond 
that  wfaioh  nature  requires,  or  is  capable  of  mxpm 
porting.  Their  dread  of  the  yellow  iever  has 
induced  a  more  frequent  use  of  tobacco  of  late 
years ;  but  it  is  now  grown  into  a  habit  that  will 
not  be  easily  abandoned.  The  other  classes  of 
thci  community,  who  reside  in  the  interior  and 


htiA  piarto  of  the  eonntry,  are  often  ohiHged  to  five 
H^pciii  6alt  prbvisiona  the  greatest  part  of  the  year, 
arid  aonrtlfimes  on  very  soanty  fare;  besides  which, 
they  generally  dwefl  in  mieerable  log  huts,  inca- 
fMifale  of  defending  them  eflTectually  from  the  seve* 
riCy  of  the  weather.  Those  who  have  the  means 
ef  living  better  are  great  eaters  of  anima)  food, 
which  is  introduced  at  every  meal ;  together  with 
a  variety  of  hot  cakes,  and  a  profusion  of  batter : 
aU>  wfaieh  may  more  or  less  tend  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  bifiouiB  disorders,  and  perhaps  lay  the  foon* 
dation  of  those  diseases  which  prove  fatal  in  hot 
dimates.  The.  effects  of  a  luxurious  or  meagre 
diet  are  equally  injurious  to  the  constitution,  and^, 
together  witb  the  sudden  and  violent  changes  of 
the  climate,  may  create  a  series  of  nervons  com* 
plaints,  consumption,  and  debility,  which  in  the 
stated  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  carry  off  at  le&st 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  malignant  or  yellow  fever  generally  com^ 
mences  in  the  confined  parts  of  the  town,  near 
the  watet^side^  in  the  month  of  August  or  Sep- 
tember^ It  is  comiikonly  supposed  to  hav^  beeik 
ititrodooed^  by  the  French  refugees  from  St.  Do^ 
mingo  dnring  the  Frendi  revolution ;  though  soihe 
are' of  (pinion  that  it  originated  in  the  States ;  and 
Biatiy  physicians  were  puzzling  their  brains'  aboot 
its  origin  I  at  a  tiirne  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
devising  means  to  stop  its  ravages;    As  soon  as 
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this  dreadful  scourge  makes  its  appearance  in  New 
York,  the  inhabitants  shut  up  their  shops,  and  fly 
from  their  houses  into  the  country.  Those  who 
cannot  go  far,  on  account  of  business,  remove  to 
Greenwich,  a  small  village  situate  on  the  border 
of  the  Hudson  river,  about  two  or  three  miles 
from  town.  Here  the  merchants  and  others  have 
their  offices,  and  carry  on  their  concerns  with  little 
danger  from  the  fever,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
contagious  beyond  a  certain  distance.  The  banks 
and  other  public  offices  also  remove  their  business 
to  this  place ;  and  markets  are  regularly  established 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  Very  few  are 
left  in  the  confined  parts  of  the  town  except  the 
poorer  classes,  and  the  negroes.  The  latter  not 
being  affected  by  the  fever,  are  of  great  service  at 
that  dreadful  crisis ;  and  are  the  only  persons  who 
can  be  found  to  discharge  the  hazardous  duties 
of  attending  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead.  Up-» 
wards  of  26,000  people  removed  from  the  interior 
parts  of  the  city,  and  from  the  streets  near  the  water 
side,  in  1805.  Since  then  the  town  has  happily 
been  free  from  that  dreadful  scourge ;  and  from 
the  salutary  regulations  which  have  since  been 
adopted,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  never  make 
its  appearance  again.  The  finest  cities  in  America 
were  no  doubt  preserved  from  depopulation  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  the  fever  by  the  timely  re-, 
treat  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  country.    It  is 
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to  be  wished  that  the  same  practice  was  permitted 
in  Spain  and  other  parts  of  the  continent^  which 
are  sometimes  visited  by  pestilential  fcTers^  instead 
of  surrounding  the  towns  by  a  cordon  of  troops^ 
and  •  cutting  off  all  communication  between  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  and  the  country. 

The  following  census  of  the  population  of  New 
York  was  taken  in  1807^  and  laid  before  the  mayor^, 
iddermen^  and  commonalty  of  the  city  in  IBM. 
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Of  the  praoeditig  number  of  inhibftstitB  42^1 
«rrefefiia}e6>  and  40^049  ati^fiMdeB;  nmkingatotd 
of  «3^ddo.  In  1 805  the  ptfpttltttkm  of  New  York 
'WBS  75^770:  thus  in  the  course  of  one  year  and 
tto  months  there  has  been  ah  increase  of  inbri>U 
tants  to  the  amount  of  737<$0:  and  innihin  thte 
aame  period  the  number  of  slaves  has  decreased 
VjTi.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  population 
of  this  city  at  different  periods  from  its  earliest 
fttllement. 

In  tfaeyeari697  tbe^e  were  4^803  Ibfaabitwts^ 

1756 15^000 

1771 31,8fi8 

I78<t 2Sfil4 

1791 39,191 

1801 60,489 

1805  ........  75,770 

1807 8S,5dO 

Hisnde  St  appears  that  tke  populatioti  of  New 
York  has,  in  a  period  of  twenty  years,  from  17^6 
to  1809,  more  thrni  tripled  ittd^f;  and  tftioold  the 
popc^tkm  oonftinue  to  increase  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  eent.  per  ^nimm,  it  will  in  1863  amotfQt 
to  706,d50,  a  population  greater  th«i  that  of 
Faris.  At  this  day  it  is  equal  to  the  whole  numr 
ber  of  hibabitants  in  the  ^iate  ol  New  York  fifty 
yearb^o. 

If  any  estimate  cUk  be  formed  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  dimate^  and  the  healthiness  of  the  inbab^ 
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tants  of  a  town,  by  the  number  of  deaths^  Londoai 
must  be  reckoned  to  have  the  advantage  of  New 
YorjL  in  these  respects.  Hie  amount  of  deaths  ia 
the  former  city  is  about  xh^Jifiieth  part  of  itspopula^ 
tion^  while  in  New  York  it  is  at  least  one  thirtieth  i 
the  number  of  deaths  ranging  between  2^500  and 
3,000  per  annum.  I  am,  however,  more  inclinec) 
to  attribute  this  great  mortality  to  improper  diet 
and  mode  of  living  than  to  the  insalubrity  of  the 
climate.  The  church-yards  and  vaults  are  also 
situate  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  crowded  with 
the  dead.  If  they  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  the  people,  they  are  at  least  veiy  unsightly  ex-» 
Jiibitions.  One  Avoqld  think  there  was  a  scarcity 
pf  land  in  America,  by  seeing  such  large  pieces  of 
ground  in  one  of  the  finest  streets  of  New  Yorl^ 
occupied  by  the  dead,. . .  But  even  if  no  noxious 
effluvia  were  to  arise  (^nd  I  rather,  suspect  there 
must  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber), still  the  continual  viewof  such  a  crowd  of  white 
and  brown  lomb^stones  and  monuments  which, if 
exhibited  in'  .the  Broadway,  must  at  the  sickly 
reason  of  the  year  tend  very  much  to  depress  the 
spirits,  i^'ben  they  should  rather  be  cheered  and, en* 
livenffd,  for  at  that  period  much  is  effected  by  the 
fproe  of  imagination.  There  is  a  large  burying- 
ground  a  short  distance  out  of  town ;  but  the  ce^ 
ipeterif^  in  tbe  pity  are  still  used  ^t  cerUvii^  p^ripd^ 
of  the  year. 
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They  bury  their  dead  within  twenty-four  hours ; 
a  custom  probably  induced  by  the  heat  of -the  cli- 
mate during  the  summer  months;  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  extended  to  the  winter 
months^  which  are  cold  enough  to  allow  of  the 
dead  being  kept  for  three  or  four  days,  if  nothing 
else  prevents  it.  While  I  was  at  New  York, 
a  young  gentleman,  a  native  of  Great  Britain, 
who  had  settled  in  that  city,  died  suddenly  one 
evening  at  the  house  of  an  American  gentleman 
to  whose  daughter  he  was  paying  his  addresses. 
It  was  a  most  distressing  scene  for  the  young  lady, 
for  he  dropped  down  at  the  very  moment  he  was 
kneeling  before  her  in  a  playful  mood.  The  young 
man  was  taken  home  to  the  house  where  he  lodged, 
and  before  four  o'clock  the  next  afternoon  he  was 
interred.  My  motive  for  mentioning  this  circum- 
stance is,  because  I  understood  that  when  they 
went  to  screw  the  coffin  down  he  bled  at  the  nose; 
and  that  the  pillow  on  which  his  head  reclined 
was  warm :  notwithstanding  which  he  was  buried, 
without  any  means  being  tried  to  restore  him ! 
I  cannot  but  think  this  was  a  very  culpable  onirs- 
sioti  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  considering  the 
sodden  manner  in  which  he  had  apparently  been 
deprived  of  life. 

Funerals  at  New  York,  as  well  as  in  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  United  States,  are  attended 
^  a  niimerous  ass^jnblage  of  the  friends  and 
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aoquaititances  of  the  deoedsed^  whb  ure  invited  by 
advertisemeDts  in  the  newspapers  to  attend  their 
departed  friend  to  the  grave.  On  such  occasions 
I  have  seen  upwards  of  five  hundred  people^  and 
the  larger  the  number  the  more  the  deceased  is 
supposed  to  be  respected  and  valued  I  canndt 
hdp  thinking,  however,  that  these  numerous 
meetings  savour  somewhat  of  ostentation^  though 
certainly  there  is  no  parade  of  hearses^  nodding 
pluoies,  and  mourning  coaches.  The  .people  at* 
tend  for  the  most  part  in  their  ordinary  dress,  ex- 
cept those  who  are  nearly  related,  or  particularly 
intimate  with  the  deceased.  The  dergyman, 
physician,  and  chief  mourners,  wear  white  scarfs^ 
vlfhich  it  is  also  the  custom  to  wear  onthefoU 
lowing  Sunday.  The  deceased  is  interred  with  or 
without  prayersj  aocording  to  the  ftith  ht  pro* 
fessed* 

The  Society  of  New  York  consists  of  three 
distinct  classes.  The  Jru  is  composed  Hi  the 
constituted  authorities  aad  government  ofBcer&f 
divines,  lawyers,  and  physioissis  of  eminence ;  the 
principal  merchants  and  people  of  independmt 
property.  The  ^eomd  comprises  the  tfanall  mor-^ 
chants,  retail  dealers,  dcAs,  subcH-dioate  officers 
of  the  government,  and  members  of  the  three 
professions.  The  third  consist*  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  people.  Tte  firtt  of  these  associate 
together  in  »  style  <^  et^;aaoe  and  sfdendouc 


fittle  inferior  to  Eoropeans/  Their  hoaioB  afe 
furotshed  with  efvery  thing  that  is  KoefvA,  igree* 
able,  or  ornamental ;  and  many  of  them  are  fitted 
up  in  the  tasteful  magnificence  of  modem  style. 
!n!e  dress  of  the  gentlemen  is  plain,  elegant, 
and  fashionable,  and  corresponds  in  every  respect 
with  the  English  costume.  The  ladies  in  general 
aeero  more  partial  to  the  light,  various,  and  dash* 
ing  drapery  of  the  Parisian  belles,  than  to  the  ele«* 
gant  and  becoming  attire  of  our  London  beauties, 
irho  improve  upon  the  French  fashions.  But  there 
are  many  who  prefer  the  English  costume,  or  at 
least  a  medium  between  that  and  the  French. 

In  walking  the  Broadway,  some  mornings,  I 
have  been  frequently  tempted  to  believe,  while 
admiirmg  the  beautiful  forms  that  passed  in  review 
before  me,  that  there  existed  a  sort  of  rivalry  i[mong 
the  New  York  beauties,  as  there  did  about  a  cen« 
inry  ago  among  the  ladies  of  England  ;  and  that 
instead  of  a  patch  on  the  right  or  left  cheek,  to 
ctenote  a  Whig  or  Tory,  methought  I  could  dis* 
ccm  a  pretty  Democrat  k  la  mode  Francjoise,  and  a 
sweet  Kttle  Federalist  k  la  mode  Angloise.  I  know 
not  whether  my  surmises  were  just;  but  it  is  cer-* 
tain  that  Mrs.  Toole  and  Madame  Bouchard,  the 
two  rival  leaders  of  fashion  in  caps,  bonnets,  fear 
tkers,  flowers,  musUn,  and  lace,  have  each  their 
partisans  and  admirers :  one  because  she  is  an  En? 
^ishwpman^  and  the  other  because  she  is  Frenqh ; 
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and  if  the  ladies  are  not  really  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  politics,  they  are  most  unequivocally  at  issue 
with  respect  to  dress. 

The  young  ladies  of  New  York  are  in  general 
handsome,  and  almost '  universally  fine  genteel 
figures.  Though  I  am  not  inclined,  like  their  sly 
castigator  Anthony  Evergreen,  to  attribute  their 
fine  forms  to  pickles  and  the  vinegar- cruet ;  yet 
they  certainly  are  too  fond  of  tight  lacings  and 
compressing  their  waists  between  steel,  stay-tape, 
and  whalebone.  Fair  complexions,  regular  features^ 
iind  fine  forms,  seem  to  be  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristics of  the  American  fair  sex.  They  do  not^ 
however,  enjoy  their  beauty  for  so  long  a  period  as 
Englishwomen,  neither  do  they  possess  the  bloom- 
ing countenance  and  rosy  tinge  of  health  so  pre^r 
dominant  among  our  fair  countrywomen,  whose 
charms  never  stand  in  need  of  cosmetics. . .  The 
beauty  of  the  American  women  partakes  wore  of 
the  lily  than  the  rose  ;  though  the  soft  glow,  of  the 
latter  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with.  Their  climate, 
however,  is  not  so  favourable  to  beauty  as  that  of 
England,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  heat  and 
violent  changes  of  the  weather  peculiar  to  America. 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  justice  to  the 
American  fair,  that  I  saw  but  very  few  who  had 
recourse  to  rouge  for  the  purpose  of  heightening 
their  charms. 

Most  travellers  who  have  visited  America  hsivQ 
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charged  the  ladies  of  the  United  States  universally 
with  having  bad  teeth .  This  aocasation  is  certainly 
very  erroneous  when  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
fair  sex,  and  to  them  alone.  That  the  inhabitants 
of  the  States  are  often  subject  to  a  premature  loss 
of  teeth  is  allowed  by  themselves ;  and  the  cause 
has  even  been  discussed  in  the  papers  read  before 
the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  but  it  does 
not  particularly  attach  to  the  females,  who,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  are  much  more  ex- 
empt from  that  misfortune  than  the  men.  Indeed 
most  of  the  young  ladies  I  met  with  during  my 
tour  through  the  country  had  in  general  excellent 
teeth :  some  in  particular  were  extremely  even  and 
regular,  and  as  white  as  ivory.    One  instance  of 

this,  I  met  with  in  Miss  M ,  a  handsome 

young  quakeress,  the  daughter  of  the  lady  at 
whose  house  I  boarded.  If  Mr.  Moore  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  seen  her  ivory  teeth,  her 
ruby  lips,  and  blooming  countenance,  he  would  not 
have  so  coolly  said — 

•*  Some  caTillers— 
Object  to  sleep  with  feUow  trsTellers ; 
But  Saints  protect  the  prettjf  guaker, 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  wake  her  /" 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  accusation  has  pri* 
ginated  in  misrepresentation,  or  calumny;  and 
i>ecause  some  have  been  found,  who  had  inditFer* 
ent  teeth,  the  whole  of  the  American  fair  sex 
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have  be^u  brandod  with  a  charge  that  at  the  ut* 
most  can  only  apply  individually.  From  oonstank 
repetition  by  travellers,  who  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  judge  for  themselves,  or  to  investigate 
the  truth  of  former  accounts,  bad  teeth  have  now 
becoipe,  in  the  opinion  of  Europeans,  a  nationi^ 
characteristic  of  the  American  ladies ;  when  tbo 
fact  is,  that  it  is  as  far  removed  from  the  truth  as 
those  estimates  which  we  form  of  the  character  of 
a  whole  nation  from  the  conduct  of  a  few  indivi* 
duals  belonging  to  it.  The  Englishman  is  all 
gloominess  and  brutality — the  Frenchman  all 
amiability  and  politeness — the  German  all  clown^ 
ishness  and  drunkenness— -the  Spaniard  all  grtfvitjp 
and  haughtiness. — ^Yet  few  persons  will  allow  that 
these  are  correct  characters  of  those  people :  on 
the  contrary,  whatever  they  rpight  have  been  agea 
past,  they  are  now  considered  only  all  vulgar  errors* 
I  have  been  anxious  to  rescue  the  American  fair 
from  so  foul  an  aspersion,  because,  as  far  as  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging  during  my  stay  in  the 
country,  I  do  not  think  they  ever  merited  it ;  and 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  they  do  not  injure 
the  personal  charms  which  nature  has  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  them,  by  the  ridiculous  vagaries  of 
fashion,  improper  living,  or  careless  exposure  to 
the  viciasitudes  of  the  climate,  their  appearance 
will  completely  refute  the  illiberal  and  unhand* 
some  assertions  of  foreigners; 


Much  ha9  ako  been  said  of  the  deficienoy  ^ 
tha  polite  and  liberal  aocompliahments  BWfHig 
both  sexes  in  the  United  States.  Whatever  troth 
there  may  have  formerly  beep  in  this  staten^nt^i 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  foundation  for  it  a| 
preaent^  at  least  in  New  York^  where  there  appeara 
to  be  a  great  thirst  after  knowledge.  The  richea 
that  have  flowed  into  that  city,  for  the  last  twenty 
yearfl>  have  brought  with  them  a  taste  for  the  re- 
finements of  polished  sodety;  and  though  the 
inhabitanta  cannot  yet  boast  of  haying  reached 
the  atandard  of  European  perfection^  they  are  not 
wanting  in  the  solid  and  rational  parts  of  educa-* 
tion;  noi"  in  many  of  those  accomplisbmenta 
which  ornament  and  embellish  private  life.  It 
ha&  become  the  fashion  in  New  York  to  attend 
leotures  on  moral  philosophyi  chemistry^  mine- 
raiogy,  botany,  mechanics,  &c« ;  and  the  ladies  in. 
particular  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
those  studies.  Many  young  men^  who  were  so 
enveloped  in  business  as  to  neglect  or  disdain 
the  pursuit  of  such. liberal  and  polite  acquirements, 
have  been  often  laughed  from  the  counting-house 
to  the  lecture*room  by  their  more  accomplished 
female  companions.  The  desire  for  instruction 
and  information,  indeed>  is  not  confined  to  the 
yoothful  part  of  the  community;  many  married 
ladies  and  their  families  may  be  seen  at  philoso* 
phical  and  Qhemical  lectures,  and  the  spirit  of 
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inquiry  is  becoming  more  general  among  the  gen* 

tlemen.    The  majority  of  the  merchants,  however, 

still  continue  more  partial  to  the  rule  of  three, 

than  a  dissertation  upon  oxygen  or  metaphysics. 

Most  of  them  have  acquired  large  fortunes  by 

their  regular  and  plodding  hal)its  of  business,  and 

are  loth  to  part  with  any  portion  of  it,  at  their  time* 

of  life,  in  the  purchase  of  knowledge,  or  the  en« 

couragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.     Some,  it 

must  be  allowed,  are  exceptions;  and  others,  if 

they  will  not  partake  of  instruction  themselves, 

are  not  sparing  of  their  money,  in  imparting  it  to 

their  children.     The  immense  property  which  has 

been  introduced  into  the  country  by  commerce 

has  hardly  had  time  to  circulate  and  diffuse  itself 

through   the  community.     It  is  at  present   too 

much  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  to  enable 

men  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  lives  to  the  study 

of  the  arts  and  sciences.     Farmers,  mercbantsj 

• 

physicians,  lawyers,  and  divines,  are  all  that  Ame- 
rica can  produce  for  many  years  to  come ;  and  if 
authors,  artists,  or  philosophers  make  their  ap« 
pearance  at  any  time,  they  must,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  spring  from  one  of  the  above  pro- 
fessions. 

Colleges  and  schools  are  multiplying  very  ra- 
pidly all  over  the  United  States ;  but  education  is 
in  many  places  still  defective,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  proper  encouragement,  and  better 
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teachers.    A  grammar-'Sehool  has  recently  been  I 

instituted  at  New  Tork,  for  the  instruction  of  '^ 

youth,  opoR  a  siityilar  plan  to  the  grettt  public  | 

schools  in  England. 

A  taste  for  reading  has  of  late  diffused  itself 
throughout  the  country^  particularly  in  the  gfeat 
towns;  and  several  young  ladies  have  displayed 
their  abilities  in  writing.    Some  of  thdr  novels 

a 

aind  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry  and  prose  are  written 
with  taste  and  judgment.  Two  or  three  at  New 
York  have  particularly  distinguished  themselves. 
It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  (air  sex  of  America  have, 
within  these  few  years,  been  desirous  of  imitating 
the  example  of  the  English  and  French  ladies^ 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  extend  the  plea«- 
sufes  of  rational  conversation  and  intellectual  eti<- 
joyment.  They  have  cast  away  the  fWvolous  and 
gossiping  tittle  tattle,  which  before  occupied  so 
much  of  their  attention,  and  assumed  the  more 
dignified  and  instructive  discourse  upon  art^, 
sciences,  literature,  and  moral  philosophy. 

Many  of  the  young  men,  too,  whose  minds  biave 
not  been  wholly  absorbed  by  pounds,  shillings^ 
and  pence,  have  shown  that  they  posseers  literary 
qualifications  and  talents,^  that  would,  if  their  time 
and  fortune  permitted,  rank  them  among  some  of 
the  distinguished  authors  of  Europe.  The  niost 
prominent  of  their  late  productions  is  the  Sahtut^ 

Vol.  II.  H 
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gundi,  published  in  moDthly  essays  at  New  York. 
This  little  work  has  been  deservedly  a  great  fii* 
vourite  with  the  publici  and  bids  fair  to  be  handed 
down  with  honour  to  posterity.  It  possesses  more 
of  the  broad  humour  of  Rabelais  and  Swift^  than 
the  elegant  morality  of  Addison  and  Steele^  and  is 
therefore  less  likely  to  become  a  classical  work ; 
but  as  a  correct  picture  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  though 
somewhat  heightened  by  caricature^  and  as  a  hu- 
morous representation  of  their  manners^  habits^ 
and  customs^  it  will  always  be  read  with  interest 
by  a  native  of  the  United  States. 

A  publication  cafied  the  Echo  is  a  smart  pro- 
duction of  detached  poetry^  commenced  for  the 
purpose  of  satirizing  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
political  factions  of  the  day,  who  broached  their 
revolutionary  dogmas  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  prints.  Several  other  publications  of  merit 
have  originated  in  America,  and  are  well  known 
in  England.  Mr.  Barlow's  Columbiad  has  lately 
made  its  appearance  in  a  very  splendid  form.  It 
is  an  eblargement  of  his  vision  of  Colambus. 
Upon  this  poem  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  in  the 
chapter  containing  biographical  notices  of  the 
leading  public  characters  of  America. 

Dancing  is  an  amusement  that  the  New  Y'ork 
ladies  are  passionately  fond  of^  and  they  are  said 
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to  excel  those  of  every  other  city  in  the  Union.    I 
visited  the  City  Assembly j  which  is  held  at'  the 
City  Hotel  iii  the  Broadway,  and  considered  as 
the  best  in  New  York.     It  was  the  first  night  of 
the  season,   and  there  was  not   more   than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  present.     I  did  not 
perceive  any  thing  different  from  an  English  as* 
sembly,  except  the  cotillons,  which  were  danced 
in  an  admirable  manner,  alternately  with  the  coun- 
try dances.     Several  French  gentlemen  were  pre- 
sent, and  figured  away  in  the  cotillons  with  con- 
siderable taste  and  agility.     The  subscription  is 
two  dollars  and  a  half  for  each  nighty  and  includes 
tea,  oofiTee,  and  a  cold  collation.     None  but  the 
first  class  of  society  can  become  subscribers  to  this 
assembly.     Another  has,  however,  been  recently 
established,  in  which  the  genteel  part  of  the  second 
class  are  admitted,  who  were  shut  out  from  the 
City  Assembly.    A  spirit  of  jealousy  and  pride  has 
caused  the  subscribers  of  the  new  assembly  to 
make  their  subscription  three  dollars,  and  to  have 
their  balls  also  at  the  City  Hotel.     It  was  so  well 
conducted,  that  many  of  the  subscribers  of  the 
City  Assembly  seceded,  and  joined  the  opposition 
one,  or  subscribed  to  both. 

Many  of  the  young  ladies  are  well  accomplish-* 
ed  in  music  and  drawing,  and  practise  them  with 
considerable  success ;  but  they  do  not  excel  in 
those  acquirements,  as  they  do  in  dancing.  Among 

u  2 
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the  yoDDg  tnen  these  accqmplishnients  are  but 
little  cultivated.  Billiards  and  smoking  seem  to 
be  their  favourite  amu^eaients.  A  segar  is  in  their 
mouth  from  morning  to  night,  when  in  the  house, 
and  not  unfrequently  when  walking  the  street, 
A  box  fuU  is  constantly  carried  in  the  coat  pocket, 
and  handed  occasionally  to  a  friend,  as  familiarly 
as  our  dashing  youths  take  out  their  gold  box  and 
offer  a  pinch  ofsntiffl 

Billiards  are  played  with  two  red  balls.  This  is 
called  the  American  game,  and  difiers  in  no  other 
respect  from  the  mode  of  playing  in  England. 
New  York  contains  several  excellent  tables. 

The  style  of  living  in  New  York  is  fashionable 
aod  splendid ;  many  of  the  principal  merchants 
and  people  of  property  have  elegant  equipages, 
and  those  who  have  none  of  their  own  may  be 
accommodated  with  handsome  carriages  and  horses 
at  the  livery  stables ;  for  there  are  no  coach  stands* 
The  winter  is  passed  in  a  round  of  entertainments 
and  amusements ;  at  the  theatre,  public  assem- 
blies, philosophical  and  experimental  lectures, 
concerts,  balls,  tea  and  card  parties,  cariole  excur- 
sions out  of  town,  &c.  The  American  cariole^  or 
sleigh,  is  much  larger  than  that  of  Canada^  and 
will  hold  several  people.  It  is  fixed  upon  high 
runners,  and  drawn  by  two  horses  in  the  curricle 
style.  Parties  to  dinner  and  dances  are  frequently 
made  in  the.  winter  season  when  the  snow  is  on 
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the  ground.  They  proceed  in  carioles  a  few  tniles 
out  of  town  to  some  hotel  or  tavern,  where  the 
entet-tainment  is  kept  up  to  a  late  hour,  and  the 
parties  return  home  by  torch-light. 

Marriages  are  conducted  in  the  most  splendid 
style,  and  form  an  important  part  of  the  winter's 
entertainments.  For  some  years  it  was  the  fashion 
to  keep  them  only  among  a  select  circle  of  friends ; 
bttt  of  late  the  opulent  parents  of  the  new-married 
lady  have  thrown  open  their  doors,  and  invited 
the  town  to  partake  of  their  felicity.  The  young 
couple,  attended  by  their  nearest  connexions  and 
friends,  are  married  at  home  in  a  magnificent 
style;  and  if  the  parties  are  episcopalians,  the 
bishop  of  New  York  is  always  procured,  if  pos- 
sible ;  as  his  presence  gives  a  greater  zest  to  the 
nuptials.  For  three  days  after  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, the  neW'^married  couple  see  company  in 
great  state,  and  every  genteel  person  who  can 
procure  an  introduction  may  pay  his  respects  to 
the  bride  and  bridegroom.  It  is  a  sort  of  levee ; 
and  the  visitors,  after  thdr  introduction,  partake 
of  a  cup  of  coffee  or  other  refreshmfent^  and  walk 
away.  Sometimes  the  night  concludes  witti  a 
coticert  and  ball,  or  cards,  among  those  friends  and 
acquaintance  who  are  invited  to  remain. 

Several  young  ladies  in  New  York  have  fortunes 
of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  often  bestow  their  hand  upon  a  fa- 
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vourite  youth  who  has  every  thing  to  recommend 
him  but  money.     Two  or  three  instances  of  the 
kind  occurred  while  I  was  in  the  States.     I  un* 
derstand  that  unhappy  marriages  are  by  no  means 
frequent;  and  that  parents  are  not  apt  to  force 
the  inclinations  of  their  children  from  avaricious 
motives.     Summer  affords  the  inhabitants  the  di- 
versions  of  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  and  horse- 
racing  ;  excursions  upon  the  water,  to  the  island, 
in  the  bay,  and  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  a  variety  of 
beautiful  tours  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  are  those  of  New 
Utrecht,  Rockaway,  Islip,  the  Passaick  Falls,  and 
'Kingsbridge.     A  place  called  Ballston,  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  New  York,  in  the  interior  of  the 
State,  ^  con  tains  aome  mineral  springs,  and  of  late 
years  has  become  a  fashionable  place  of  resort  for 
invalids.     Like  most  places  of  that  kind  in  £n« 
gland,  it  is  visited  by  the  gentry,  who  ^  there 
more  for  amusement  and  fashion  than  to  drink  the 
waters.    Ballston  possesses  but  few  natural  attrac* 
tions,  except  its  mineral  springs. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  York  are  not  remark* 
able  for  early  rising,  and  little  business  seems  to 
be  done  before  nine  or  ten  o*clock.  Most  of  the 
«  merchants  and  people  in  business  dine  about  twa 
o'clock ;  others  who  are  less  engaged,  about  three : 
but  four  o'clock  is  usually  the  fashionable  hovir 
Ibr  dinipg.    The  gentlemea  are  partial  to  the 
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bottle,  but  not  to  excess ;  and  at  private  dinner- 
parties they  seldom  sit  more  than  two  hours  drink- 
ing wine.  They  leave  the  table,  one  after  the 
other ;  and  walk  away  to  some  tea  party,  without 
bidding  their  host  good  afternoon.  The  servants 
are  mostly  negroes  or  mulattoes,  some  free,  and 
others  slaves :  but  there  are  many  white  servants 
of  both  sexes ;  and  th^  who  expect  to  see  a  pure 
republican  equality  existing  in  America  will  find 
themselves  greatly  decdved. 

The  embargo  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  the 
amusements  of  the  people,  and  rendered  the  town 
gloomy  and  melancholy.  The  sailors,  however, 
belonging  to  Xhe  shipping  in  port  had  a  holiday, 
and,  while  their  money  lasted,  ampsed  themselves 
with  fiddling,  dancing,  and  carousing  with  their 
girls.  Many  of  them  essayed  their  equestrian 
powers  upon  the  backs  of  some  gingered  rozinan- 
tes,  which  frequently  compelled  them  to  make  a 
somerset  over  their  horses*  beads.  I  was  told  of  one 
who  carried  with  him  a  small  grappling-iron ;  and 
while  the  horse  was  at  full  speed  down  one  of  the 
streets,  he  threw  out  the  anchor,  which  catching 
hold  of  the  stones,  suddenly  brought  him  up, 
broke  his  horse*s  neck,  and  hurled  him  a  distance 
of  several  yards  upon  the  pavement.  He  was 
drunk ;  and  as  ''  a  druuken  man  is  never  in  dan- 
ger,** he  escaped  with  little  injury. 
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'Hew  York  abounds  with  religious  sects  of  varr* 
OU6  denominations;  but  the  episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  seem  to  be  the  most  numerous^  at 
least  they  have  more  places  of  worship  than  any 
of  the  others.  The  quakers  form  but  a  small  com- 
munity in  this  city,  and  even  that  is  decreasing ; 
for  the  young  people  do  not  appear  much  inclined 
to  follow  up  the  strict  ceremonials  of  their  parents, 
in  point  of  dress  and  manners.  They  do  not  attach 
much  weight  to  a  broad*brim'd  hat,  nor  to  the  old* 
fashioned  cut  of  plain  coloured  clothes.  These  little 
aberrations,  however,  do  not  bring  upon  them  the 
public  censure  of  the  Friends,  unless  they  are  ac- 
companied by  visiting  plays,  dances^  and  other 
public  amusements ;  playing  at  cards,  music,  8cc. 
for  which  they  are  read  out  of  the  society.  Not* 
withstanding  this  exoommunication,  many  still 
continue  to  attend  the  meetings,  and^  if  they  after- 
wards deport  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner, 
may  be  received  into  the  oommunity  again. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Friends  in  Liberty-^ 
street  one  Sunday^  in  company  with  the  family 
at  our  house.  I  observed  that  most  of  the  young 
men  did  not  conform  very  strictly  to  the  plain 
dress;  but  the  young  ladies  appeared,  at  least 
outwardly,  in  the  perfect  costume  of  the  Quaker ; 
though  I  had  good  reason  to  suspect  that  many 
had  fashionable  muslin  dresses  underneath  their 
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plain  doaks^  that  would  have  made  their  eldera 
sigh  for  the  degenera^  of  the  times,  had  they 
been  exposed  to  new  in  their  silent  conclave.    I 
sat  nearly  two  hours  in  anxious  expectation  that 
the  spirit  would  move  one  of  the  Friends  to  relieve 
the  monotonous  silence  of  this  solemn  meeting. 
Only  a  few  words  of  admonition  would  have  re- 
moved the  tedium  I  felt :  but  not  a  syllable  escaped 
the  lips  of  any  one  during  the  whole  of  the  sitting ; 
and  I  was  so  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  brethren, 
that  I  had  seldom  an  opportunity  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  countenances  of  the  lovely  young 
sisters  who  sat  with  the  rest  of  their  sex  on  one 
side  of  the  house.     A  few  of  the  elders  of  both 
sexes  were  planted  opposite  to  us,  for  the  purpose, 
I  suppose,  of  being  a  check  upon  the  looks  and 
motions  of  the  younger  branches.    After  this  long 
and  silent  cogitation,  one  of  the  old  Friends  got 
up ;  I  now  expected  to  hear  the  much-wished-for 
discourse :  but,  to  my  disappointment,  he  shook 
the  next  to  him  by  the  hand ;  which  being  the 
signal  for  a  general  rising,  the  meeting  broke  up. 
Their  thoughts  had,  no  doubt,  been  employed 
upon  celestial  objects ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  mine  were  continually  wandering  to^ 
wards  objects  of  a  terrestrial  nature. 

It  is  certainly  a  delicate  matter  to  introduce  in- 
novations in  the  old-*estabIished  laws  of  any  com« 
munity,  even  though  they  have  for  their  object 
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its  ultimate  improvement.  Yet  I  do  conceive,  if 
the  Quakers  were  to  allow  their  young  people 
Certain  innocent  amusements,  and  a  slight  relaxa- 
tion in  dress,  which  are  at  present  forbidden,  and 
were  to  adopt  a  form  of  prayer  or  service,  with 
hymqs^  &c.  agreeable  to  thdr  tenets,  to  be  read 
or  sung  in  those  intervals  when  the  Friends  were 
unmoved  by  the  spirit,  that  their  society  would 
not  diminish  as  it  does  at  present ;  for  their  man- 
ners and  conduct  are  so  gentle  and  exemplary, 
their  regulations  and  form  of  government  so  be- 
neficial to  the  community,  that,  if  they  gained  no 
converts,  they  would  lolse  hone  of  their  society. 
Their  doctrine  of  non-resistance  is  perhaps  car- 
ried too  far,  and  is  little  calculated  for  this  world. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  degree  of  patience 
apd  forbearance  should  be  exercised  under  injuries, 
without  which,  human  life  would  become  a  per- 
petual state  of  hostility,  from  the  continual  repe- 
tition of  offences  and  retaliations,  that  would  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  endless  train. 

There  are  several  rich  and  respectable  families 
of  Jews  in  New  York ;  and  as  they  have  equal 
rights  with  every  other  citizen  in  the  United 
States,  they  suffer  under  no  invidious  distinctions. 
A  story  is  related  of  a  respectable  Jew  at  New 
York,  who,  through  the  malice  of  a  powerful 
neighbour,  was  chosen  constable,  an  office  which 
the  former  endeavoured  in  vaiq  to  be  excus^  from 
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serving.  The  first  Sunday  of  his  entering  upon 
his  office,  he  seated  himself  on  a  stool  before  his 
door,  and  every  servant  that  went  by  to  fetch 
water,  he  took  the  pails  from.  He  also  inter- 
rupted, as  far  as  in  his  power,  every  kind  of  work 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  so  annoyed  his  enemy 
and  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood  with  the  seve- 
rity of  his  regulations,  that  they  were  very  glad 
to  substitute  another  person  in  his  place. 

There  are  about  4,000  negroes  and  people  of 
colour  in' New  York,  1,700  of  whom  are  slaves. 
These  people  are  mostly  of  the  Methodist  pursua- 
sion,  and  have  a  chapel  or  two  of  their  own  with 
preachers  of  their  colour ;  though  some  attend 
other  places  of  worship  according  to  their  inclina- 
tion. All  religious  sects  in  the  United  States  are 
upon  an  equal  footing,  no  one  has  any  established 
prerogative  above  another ;  but  in  any  place,  on 
particular  occasions,  where  precedence  is  given  to 
one  over  another^  the  episcopal  church,  or  that 
sect  which  is  most  numerous,  generally  takes  the 
lead. 

In  company  with  a  gentleman  one  evening,  I 
visited  a  singing-school  in  Warren-street.  Here 
we  found  upwards  of  1 50  youths  of  all  ages  and 
sexes  present,  sitting  on  forms  round  the  room, 
with  a  narrow  desk  before  them  to  hold  their 
hymn  book.  They  were  mostly  children  of  the 
middling  and  lower  class  of  people,  who  were  m^ 
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thodists  and  dissenters  of  different  denominations. 
A  man  walked  about  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  gave  out  the  notes  or  cadence^  with^a^  la,  sol, 
Sec  afterwards  they  sung  the  words  from  the  hymn 
books*  I  could  perceive  that  many  of  the  young 
men  and  women  wei«  more  fond  of  ogling  each 
other^  than  perusing  their  books,  and  several 
amorous  youths  appeared  to  be  waiting  in  the 
passage^  and  in  the  singing-room,  to  escort  their 
sweethearts  home.  The  teacher  has  two  dollars 
a  year  for  every  scholar.  This  mode  of  teaching 
a  style  of  music  that  can  be  ad<ipted  nearly  to  all 
the  hymns  that  are  sung  at  the  meetings  and 
chapels  of  the  different  dissenting  sects,  is  com- 
mon in  the  United  States ;  but  more  particularly 
in  the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  the  Union. 
There  is  consequently  a  sameness,  which  does  not 
accord  so  well  with  the  ear  as  the  sublime  music 
of  the  episcopal  church,  and  the  pleasing  variety 
of  many  of  the  dissenting  places  of  worship  in 
England. 

Christmas-day  and  other  festivals  are  observed 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  there  being  no  established  form  of 
worship,  as  with  us,  the  religious  observance  of 
those  days  is  only  recommended  to  the  people,  by 
a  number  of  the  clergy  of  different  denominations, 
who  assemble  together  and  communicate  their 
wishes  to  the  common  council^  who  make  them 
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known  to  the  public.    The  followiog  is  one  of 
their  reflolutions  for  Cbriatmas^y  1807. 

^'   IN  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

**  December  21,  I8O7. 

"  The  following  communication  having  been 
received  from  the  reverend  clergy  of  this  city : 

*  A  number  of  the  clergy,  of  different  denomi- 
nations of  this  city,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Wednes- 
day the  16th  inst.  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  merciful  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence 
towards  this  city^  during  the  last  Season,  and  also 
the  present  aspect  of  public  affairs : 

^  Resolved,  That  it  is  proper  to  take  public  and 
solemn  notice  of  the  Divine  goodness^  and  as  a 
people,  to  implore  the  continued  protection^  and 
those  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings,  which  are 
so  essential  to  our  welfare. 

'  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
several  congregations  under  our  pastoral  care,  to  set  • 
apart  Friday  the  25th  instant,  as  a  day  of  solemn 
thanksgiving  and  prayer;  and  that,  abstaining 
from  all  kinds  of  servile  labour  and  recreations 
on  that  day,  they  come  together  to  acknowledge 
the  mercy  of  God,  in  again  exempting  us  from 
the  scourge  of  pestilence,  to  praise  him  for  the 
multiplied  favours  of  his  gracious  providence,  to 
beseech  him  to  preserve  us  in  peace,  and  to  con- 
tinue and  extend  our  national  prosperity;   and 
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mbove  all,  to  pray  for  the  sanctifying  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  our  churches,  and  that  we 
may  be  favoured  with  all  spiritual  and  heavenly 
blessings  in  Christ  Jesus. 

*  Signed  by  order  of  the  Meeting, 

^  John  Rodgsrs,  Chairman.* 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  Board  unite  in  the  recom* 
mendation  of  the  reverend  clergy  of  this  city,  upon 
the  above  occasion,  and  accordingly  recommend, 
that  Friday  the  25th  day  of  December  be  observed 
and  set  apart  as  a  day  of  public  and  special  thanks- 
giving and  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  for  his  bene- 
volent dispensations  of  mercy  to  this  city :  and 
we  accordingly  recommend  to  our  fellow  citizens, 
that  they  carefully  abstain  from  all  recreations  and 
secular  employments  on  that  day. 

'^  By  the  Common  Council, 

"  John  Pintabd,  Clerk.** 

New  York,  Dec.  22,  I8O7. 

The  shops  were  accordingly  shut,  the  people^ 
attended  public  worship,  and  the  day  was  reli- 
giously and  strictly  observed.  I  did  not,  however, 
understand  that  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding, 
turkey  and  chine,  mince  pies,  &c.  smoked  on  thet 
American  tables  as  they  do  in  England  on  that 
festival ;  though,  perhaps,  those  Americans  who 
yet  retain  a  spice  of  the  English  character  about 
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them  may  continue  the  good  old  practice  of  their 
ancestors. 

New  Year's  Day  is  the  most  important  of  the 
whole  year.  All  the  complimentary  visits^  fun^ 
and  merriment  of  the  season  seem  to  be  reserved 
for  this  day,  though  much  is  now  worn  away  by 
the  innovations  of  fashion.  Many  of  the  shops 
are  shut  up ;  and  the  presby  terians^  and  a  few  other 
religious  dissenters,  attend  public  worship.  .  The 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  others  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  advertise,  two  or  three  days  before, 
that  they  will  reciprocate  the  compliments  df  the 
season  with  the  inhabitants  at  their  house  on 
New  Yearns  Day.  In  consequence  of  this  invita* 
tion,  I  accompanied  a  gentleman  to  the  mayor's 
house  in  Water-street :  we  found  the  old  gentle- 
man surrounded  by  his  friends  and  acqaintance. 
The  room  was  crowded,  and  the  gentlemen  were 
coming  in,  going  out,  and  taking  refreshments  at 
a  large  table  spread  out  with  cakes,  wine,  and 
punch.  Having  paid  our  respects  to  his  worship, 
wished  him  the  compliments  of  the  season,  a 
happy  new  year,  and  drank  a  glass  of  excellent 
punch,  we  took  our  leave. 

The  bakers,  on  this  day  distribute  to  their  cus- 
tomers small  cakes  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes 
and  figures ;  and  the  newspaper  editors  greet  their 
readers  with  a  poetical  retrospect  of  the  events  of 
the  old  year :  it  accords  with  their  political  prin- 
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dfies,  and  is  geiierally  a  severe  party  phili|)pic. 
New  York,  like  the  other  large  cities  of  the  Unions 
is  a  prey  to  the  violent  spirit  of  the  two  parties, 
who  are  known  under  the  titles  of  federalists  and 
democrats.  The  newspapers  are  almost  equally 
divided  between  the  two»  to  whose  views  they  are 
of  course  subservient,  and  have  the  effect  of  keep* 
ing  up  a  continual  warfare^  in  which  they  belabour 
each  other,  their  rulers,  and  the  English  and 
French  nations,  without  mercy.  "  Every  day," 
as  Mustapha  Rubadub  observes  in  Salmagundi, 
*^  have  these  slang*whangers  made  furious  attacks 
on  each  other,  and  upon  their  respective  adherents, 
discharging  their  heavy  artillery,  consisting  of 
large  sheets,  loaded  with  scoundrel  i  villain  !  liar  1 
rascal !  numskull !  nincompoop  I  dander-head  ! 
wise-acre !  block-head !  jackass !  and  I  do  swear 
by  my  beard,  though  I  know  thou  wilt  scarcely 
credit  me,  that  in  some  of  these  skirmishes  the 
grand  bashaw  himself  has  been  woefully  pelted ! 
yea,  most  ignominiously  pelted!  and  yet  have 
these  talking  desperadoes  escaped  without  the  bas* 
tinadoP' 

The  drinking  of  toasts  at  public  dinners  is  a 

very  common  method  of  venting  party  spleen  in 
America,  and  of  drinking  destruction  to  their  ene- 
mies. The  newspapers  publish  long  lists  of  these 
toasts  the  next  day,  as  so  many  proofs  of  patriotism 
and  virtue  ;  and  take  a  pride  in  showing  how  bril- 
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racters  in  their  cups.  It  was  the  violent  spirit  of 
party  that  occasioned  the  duel  between  General 
Hamilton  and  Colonel  Burr.  Hamilton  fell  re- 
gretted by  all  parties^  and  was  particularly  de- 
pk>red  by  the  dttaena  ctf  New  York,,  among  whom 
he  resided.  Burr  escaped,  only  to  become  odious 
in  the  sight  of  the  whole  nation. 

Duels  are  very  frequent  and  ieital  throughout 
the  States,  and  all  attempts  .to  prevent  them  have 
hitherto  failed.  At  New  York,. a  law. was  passed 
to .  prohibit  the  sending  of  challenges,  and  the 
fighting  of  duels,  under  severe  penalties;  but  it 
answered  no  other  end  than  to  produce  s  sipart 
piece  of  satire  on^thesuigept  of  duels. 
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'^Unfortunate  Courtship^^The  Market-pl 
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.  I  HAD  now  remained  at  New  York  upwards  of 
six  weeks^  during  which  the  weather  had  been  re- 
markably agreeable.  Sometimes  it  was  as  mild 
and  open  as  spring ;  and  at  other  times  diversified 
with  a  gentle  frost,  which  suited  better  with  the 
season.  But  at  length  winter  began  to  show  itself 
in  its  true  colours ;  the  snow  fell  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  keen  and 
piercing  frost,   which  crowded  the  Hudson  and 
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East  Rivers  with  floating  ice.  This  was  the  period 
I  chose  for  my  emigration  to  the  southward.  Like 
the  bird  of  passage,  I  had  quitted  the  bleak  air  of 
Canada  at  the  approach  of  winter  for  the  warmer 
one  of  New  York,  where  autumn  still  reigned  in 
'^  milder  majesty."  Here  I  rested  for  a  few  weeks, 
until  I  was  again  overtaken  by  the  icy  hand  of  old 
Winter.  This  time,  however,  I  was  determined  to 
elude  his  grasp,  and  on  the  Qth  of  January  1808 
I  went  on  board  one  of  the  regular  packets  for 
Charleston  in  South  Carolina. 

The  vessel  was  a  small  brig,  called  the  Calliope^ 
and  commanded  by  Captain  Records,  who  had 
formerly  been  an  officer  in  the  United  States* 
navy.  There  were  four  ^  other  passengers  in  the 
cabin  :  one  of  them,  a  Mr.  Franklin  of  the  New 
York  bank,  I  had  been  introduced  to  the  evening 
before ;  a  circumstance  the  more  agreeable,  *  as  it 
is  a  better  prelude  to  acquaintance  than  the  casual 
meeting  of  strangers  on  board  a  ship ;  and  in  a  fo^ 
reign  country  such  little  intimacies  serve  to  render 
travelling  very  agreeable.  This  gentleman  was  a 
native  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  had  resfded  several 
years  at  New  York :  he  was  going  to  Charleston 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  which  had  been 
much  impaired  by  the  confinement  of  office. 
Another  of  the  passengers  was  also  going  to  avoid 
the  sharp  air  of  New  England,  and  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Charleston  for  the  double  purpose  of 
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i^cmiting  his  health  and  collecting  some  out- 
Manding  debts  owing  to  him  in  that  city.  This 
gentleomn  whose  name  was  Turner^  had  resided 
several  years  at  Oiarleston  as  a  dancing  and  fen- 
cing-master. He  had  been  a  captain  in  the  con- 
tinental army  during  the  American  war ;  but  on 
the  return  of  peace  was  disbanded^  and  obliged  to 
take  up  those  professions  as  the  only  means  of  ob- 
taining a  livelihood.  He  was  descended  from  an 
English  family  in  Essex^  and  was  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  His  manners  were  uncommonly 
pleasant  and  amusing ;  and  during  the  whole  pas- 
sage he  afforded  us  great  diversion  by  the  face- 
tiousness  of  his  disposition  and  the  number  of  en- 
tertaining anecdotes  which  he  related.  The  other 
passengers  were^  a  Mr.  Bird^  an  English  gentle- 
man who  resided  in  New  York  [as  merchant^  and 
agent  for  a  house  m  London  ;  and  Mr.  Wilson^ 
a  young  American  trader  belonging  to  Gennessee 
county  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

These  were  the  whole  of  the  cabin  passengers 
exdosive  of  myself.  But  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  a  forecastle  passenger  who  messed  with 
fhe  Bailors.  He  was  an  old  Irishman^  who  had 
Bfved  many  years  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
now  going  upon  a  speculation  to  Charleston  in 
tlie  itinerant  knife  and  razor-grinding  profession. 
His  wheels  and  other  apparatus  were  stowed  away 
in  the  long-boat  upon  deck^  and  he  took  up  his 
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^artecs  m  the  hold  upon  some  trusses  of  hay, 
which  served  him  for  a  bed.  He  had  for  a  fellow* 
jmaaeiiger  a  Horse,  who  while  tt^  grinder  was 
asleep  woqld  frequently  devour  the  bed  from  under 
bim» 

We  left  New  York  about  nii^,  with  the  adrr 
vantage  of  a  fine  dear  morning  and  fair  windy  tQ 
sail  through  the  Narrow^.  There  are  three  smaU 
islands  in  the  bay ;  the  largest  of  which,  c^lM 
Governor's  Island,  lies  opposite  the^  city  to  the^ 
eastward  of  the  fiattery.  It  consists  of  about  7Q 
acres  of  land ;  and  its  jurisdiction  has  been  ceded 
by  the  State  of  New  York  ta  the^  Unked  Stoi^ 
for  the  purposes  of  public  defence.  It  contelM 
a  lc»cti6cation  called  Fort  Jaj ;  but  that,  as  well 
as  the  fort  on  one  of  the  smaller  islands  nfipr  tho 
Jersey  shore,  is  very  inadequate  to  the  defence  oC 
such  a  large  and  wealthy  cky. 

To  the  westward  of  N«w  York,  on  the  Jersegt 
shore^  is  Powle's  Hook*  It  is  a  sm^  penin$v|la 
jnters^eetad  with  creciks  and  salt  meadows,  but  c^ 
late  li^ais  been  con8i<iersbly  improved  by  a  csompaajt 
y^  h^ye  est^btished  themselves  for  the  purpqq^  of 
poUdmg  a  city,  which  is  to  beqoipe  the  capital  4f 
thf»  st^te  of  N^w  Jersf^jr,  andintended  to  rt«a}  Ijffew 
York..  A  few  stmggHiig  buildii^  ans  M  thut  ysf 
9fspsmi.  It  WW  on  this  shore  tbirt  General  Ibmtf  ton 
nAdOoloMl  SiHsr  evided  th»  bugt  c)f  Niw  YoriL 
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and  fought  the  duel  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
fbrcier  gentleman. 

As  we  approached  near  Staten  Island,  we  were 
boarded  by  an  oilicer  from  one  of  the  gun-boats 
cruising  in  the  bay.  He  examined  the  captain's 
papers;  and  being  satisfied  that  we  were  bound 
only  to  a  port  in  the  United  States,  he  allowed  us 
to  proceed  on  our  voyage.  Several  instances  have 
occurred  of  vessels  breaking  the  embargo  laws  and 
escaping  to  the  West  Indies  or  Europe.  They 
cannot,  however,  return  while  the  act  is  in  force, 
but  must  trade  between  foreign  places  under  the 
protection  of  an  English  license,  or  a  French  cer- 
tificate of  origin. 

We  observed  a  great  number  of  gun-boats  at  the 
Quarantine  Ground.  They  are  a  small  despicable 
craft,  built  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  figures  ; 
some  with  one  mast,  others  with  two :  the  latter 
have  one  mast  raking  forward,  and  the  other  aft^ 
with  narrow  lug  sails ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
please  the  eye  of  a  seaman,  for  I  have  never  yet 
heard  them  spoken  of  with  approbation  by  any 
nautical  man.  They  generally  carry  one  gun 
from  24  to  38-pounder,  and  from  20  to  30  men^ 
with  two  or  three  officers,  though  their  full  com« 
plement  is  upwards  of  50  men.  A  part  of  the 
crew  are  artillerymen,  who  act  also  as  marines. 
The  accommodations  on  board  are  very  uncom* 
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fortable;   for  few  of  them  will  admit  a  man  to 
stand  upright^  being  built  broad  and  shallow,  for 
the  purpose  of  running  into  shoal  water.    When 
they  put  to  sea  in  blowing  weather,  the  men  a^e 
constantly  wet.     They  are  only  fit  for  smooth 
and  shallow  waters  as  a  defence  against  the  armed 
boats  of  hostile  shipping,  but  never  against  tLe 
ships  themselves ;  for  one  broadside  from  a  frigate 
would  sink  a  dozen  of  them.     The  only  service  in 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  of  any  use  is  in 
enforcing  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  rivers,  harbours,  and  waters,  of 
the  Union.    They  have,  however,  been  sometimes 
found  inadequate  even  in  this  easy  service;  for 
several  vessels  have  escaped  from  port  since  the 
embargo,  and  even  returned  the  fire  of  these  ins- 
ignificant craft. 

The  Quarantine  Ground  is  situated  on  the  north- 
east side  of  Staten  Island,  and  comprizes  about 
thirty  acres  of  land,  which  was  bought  by  the 
state  of  New  York  about  ten  years  ago  for  the  ao- 
commodation  of  the  sick,  and  for  the  detention  of 
such  vessels  as  were  too  foul  for  admission  to  the 
wharfs  of  the  city.  The  ground  is  pleasantly  si- 
tuated on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  the  neat  and 
commodious  appearance  of  the  dwelling-houses, 
stores,  hospitals,  &c.  is  very  agreeablfs,  particularly 
to  those  who  have  j  ust  arrived  from  sea.  A  branch 
of  the  custom-house  is  sko  stationed  here.  A  short 
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SMdtict  froAi  this  pl^ee  i6  SignaUhif)^  wMrt  « 
number  6f  p6t^  dte  Erected  to  displsy  th^  plAtfe 
and  private  signals,  v^hilch  tndy  be  ^efi  from  tilts 
battery  ^t  New  York.  Every  merchant  his  a  paf^-^ 
ticdlar  signal  to  inform  him  of  thi  arrival  6f  hia 
vessels,  long  before  they  cdtae  in  sight  of  the  towft^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  practised  at  LiverpooL 
The  land  hereabout  is  considerably  elevated,  and 
is  divided  ^rbm  Long  Island  by  a  small  chtlfltiel 
lulled  the  Narrows.  A  shoal  extends  nearly  one 
third  across  the  channel  towards  Staten  Island; 
tand  froth  the  appearance  of  the  land  dn  both 
ihores,  I  am  led  to  think  that  Stolen  and  Long 
Island  were  formerly  one. 

Sandy  Hook  is  a  natfow  beach  running  ftom 
iK>utfa  to  north,  about  eight  milies  from  the  foot  of 
the  Neversink  Hills.  It  was  formerly  omtlected 
ivith  the  continent ;  but  during  the  winter  bf  l604 
it  was  detached  from  thence,  and  formed  into  an 
Island.  Small  coasting  craft  can  pass  through  the 
Opening  at  high  water.  A  noble  light-house  is 
erected  upon  the  Hook,  and  stands  aboot  dm 
south  from  the  city-hall  of  New  Yoilc.  Dmnng  the 
American  war,  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Morton 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  Sandy-hocA  a  fiise 
monument  of  marble  to  the  memory  of  her  son^ 
Lieutenant  Haliburton  of  the  royal  navy,  who 
together  with  a  boat^s  crew,  iperished  there  in 'a 
snow  storm.    A  few  years  ago  this  worft  of  pa* 
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t«ntal  afftction  wad  beat  clown  and  destroyed  b^ 
the  craw  of  a  French  armed  Bhip,  in  a  manner  \ 
Ihat  reflects  no  honour  upon  their  professioMl  or 
inanly  feelings.    It  was  ungenerous  to  wage  war 
with  the  dead,  or  to  demolish  the  works  erected 
to  perpcftuate  their  fame« 

Towards  evening  we  lost  sight  of  the  NevemrA 
H'iUa»  and  cduld  not.  help  reflecting  upon  the  ab- 
aUrdity  of  their  naaae,  while  I  heheld  their  sunw 
urits  mk  gradually  into  the  ocean  as  the  ressel 
re^ed  from  the  coast.  On  the  fourth  day  we 
fMBsed  the  light- house  on  Cape  Hatteras^  abodt 
four  in  the  afternoon^  soon  after  which  it  came  on 
to  blow  with  great  violence ;  the  wind  changed^ 
and  by  the  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  iii 
the  gulf  stream*  The  gale  continued  to  increase^ 
and  for  siK^-and-thtrty  hours  we  lay-to  under  a 
double-reefed  fore-and-aft  main  sail,  and  storm 
atay-saii.  The  gulf  stream  is  said  to  be  upwards 
of  100  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  and  is  nearly 
^  the  same  extent  in  breadth.     It  makes  a  ch-cuit 
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through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  round  Florida,  from 
whence  it  runs  to  the  northward  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  where  it  branches  off  to  the 
eastward.  In  this  stream  the  sea  is  almost  always 
violently  agitated,  and  covered  with  dense  vapours ; 
its  water'  is  considerably  warmer  -  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  ocean^  and  of  a  greater  depth.  The 
fcga  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  are  no  doubt 
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in  a  great  measure  produced  by  the  guff  stream  i 
and  from  the  rapidity  of  its  currents  breaking  over 
such  an  immense  surface  of  earth  as  the  grand 
bank,  arises  that  almost  constant  raging  of  the 
ocean  peculiar  to  that  place. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  gale  moderated ;  but  a 
heavy  sea  continued,  and  prevented  us  from  get- 
ting clear  of  the  gulf  stream,  which  had  carried  us 
almost  back  again  to  the  latitude  of  New  York ; 
for  it  runs  upon  an  average  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour.  Fortunately  for  us  the  weather 
became  more  favourable ;  and  by  the  next  morn- 
ing we  were  clear  of  the  stream.  It  was,  how- 
ever, upwards  of  seven  days  more  before  we  ar- 
rived off  Charleston,  though  its  distance  from 
New  York  is  not  more  than  7^0  miles,  and  a  pas- 
sage between  the  two  cities  is  often  made  in  three 
or  four  days. 

I  was  glad  to  find  myself  again  on  shore,  after 
a  rough  and  tedious  voyage  of  fourteen  days; 
though  I  considered  myself  somewhat  fortunate^ 
for  Mr.  Welch,  who  left  ipe  at  New  York,  was 
three  weeks  on  his  passage  to  Charleston.  It  was 
now  the  2dd  of  January,  and  a  smart  frost  had  pre- 
vailed here  for  two  or  three  jdays;  but  no  snow  had 
fallen  so  far  to  the  southward.  The  weather  after- 
wards became  extremely  mild,  and  even  rivalled 
in  warmth  an  English  summer. 

The  site  of  Charleston  nearly  resembles  that  of 
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New  York^  being  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  con* 
fluence  of  the  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper,  and  about 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  light-house.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  level  sandy  soil,  which  is  ele* 
vated  but  a  few  feet  above  the  height  of  spring 
tides.  The  streets  extend  east  and  west  between 
the  two  rivers ;  and  others  intersect  them  nearly 
at  right  angles  from  north  to  south.  From  rts  open 
exposure  to  the  ocean  it  is  subject  to  storms  and  in- 
undations, which  affect  the  security  of  its  harbour. 
The  city  has  also  suffered  much  by  fires;  the  last, 
in  ]  7q6,  destroyed  upwards  of  500  houses,  and  oc- 
casioned 300,000/.  sterling  damage. 

The  number  of  dwelling-houses,  public  build- 
ings, and  warehouses,  &c.  at  present  in  Charles- 
ton, is  estimated  at  3,500.  With  the  exception 
of  Meeting-street,  Broad-street,  and  the  Bay,  the 
streets  are  in  general  narrow  and  confined.  They 
are  all.  unpaved ;  and  in  blowing  weather,  whirl- 
winds of  dust  and  sand  fill  the  houses,  and  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  foot  paths  are  all  con- 
structed of  bricks;  but  a  few  years  ago  not  even 
this  convenience  existed.  It  is  said  that  objections 
have  been  made  to  the  paving  of  Charleston,  under 
an  impression  that  it  would  render  the  streets 
hotter :  but  this  must  surely  be  an  erroneous  idea; 
for  a  sandy  soil  imbibes  the  heat  much  quicker^ 
and  retains  it  longer,  than  a  pavement  of  stone. 
Yet  even  if  that  were  not  the  case,  still  the  delete- 
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ricfos  ettkct  which  the  sand^  exposed  to  the  action 
^f  violent  winds^  most  necessarily  have  upon  the 
eyes  and  lungs  of  the  inhabitants^  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  increase  of  heat  that  it  is 
supposed  would  accrue  from  paving  the  streetsv 
I  should,  however^  rather  suspect  that  it  is  the 
expense  alone  which  is  objectionable;  since  the 
paving  of  the  streets  in  Philadelphia  has  rendered 
that  city  both  healthy  and  cool,  and  its  salutary 
efiects  are  obvious  to  the  inhabitants.  The  drains 
in  Charleston  are  also  too  small  to  carry  off  the 
filth  and  putrid  matter  which  collect  from  all  parts 
of  the  town  :  these,  and  the  numerous  swamps  and 
stagnant  pieces  of  water,  mud,  &c.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, no  doubt  tend  considerably  to  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  place. 

The  bouses  in  the  streets  near  the  water  side^ 
including  that  part  of  the  town  between  Meeting* 
street  and  the  street  called  East  Bay,  are  lofty  and 
closely  built.  The  bricks  are  of  a  peculiar  nature^ 
being  of  a  porous  texture,  and  capable  of  resisting 
the  weather  better  than  the  firm,  close,  red  brick 
of  the  northern  states.  They  are  made  in  Caro- 
lina, and  are  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  which  gives 
the  buildings  a  gloomy  appearance.  The  rooft  are 
tiled  or  slated.  In  this  part  of  the  town  the  prin- 
cipal shopkeepers  and  merchants  have  their  stores^ 
warehouses,  and  counting-houses.  Houses  here 
bear  a  very  high  rent :  those  in  Broad  and  Church^ 
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Streets  for  shops^  let  for  upwards  of  300/.  per 
mnnmn ;  those  along  the  Bay  with  warehoases  let 
for  700L  and  more^  according  to  the  sise  and  9»- 
toation  of  the  buildings.  The  shipping,  as  at  New 
York,  lie  along  the  wharfs,  or  in  small  docks  and 
dips  along  the  town.  The  wharfs  are  built  of  a  pe« 
culiar  sort  of  wood,  called  the  palmetto  or  cabbage- 
tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is  of  a  spongy,  porous 
substance,  and  has  the  quality  of  being  more  du- 
rable in  water,  or  under  ground,  than  when  ex* 
posed  to  the  air.  This  renders  it  particularly  exr 
eel  lent  for  the  construction  of  wharfs,  piers,  &c. 
The  embargo  bad  reached  Charleston  about  a  fort- 
night before  I  arrived ;  I  had  not,  therefore,  an  op. 
portunity  of  judging  of  its  trade  from  appearances, 
as  every  thing  was  dull  and  flat,  and  all  business 
except  the  coasting  trade  completely  at  a  stand 

The  houses  in  Meeting-street  and  the  back  parts 
of  the  town  are  many  of  them  handsomely  built ; 
some  of  brick,  others  of  wood.  They  are  in  ge- 
neral lofty  and  extensive,  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  small  gardens  or  yards,  in  which 
the  kitchens  and  outK>fiices  are  built.  Almost 
every  house  is  furnished  with  balconies  and  ve- 
randas, some  of  which  occupy  the  whde  side  of 
ttte  building  from  top  to  bottom,  having  a  gallery 
for  each  floor.  They  are  sometimes  shaded  with 
Venetian  Minds,  and  afford  the  inhabitants  a  plea- 
asnt  cool  retreat  from  the  scorching  beams  of  the 
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sun.  Most  of  the  modern  houses  are  built  with 
much  taste  and  elegance ;  but  the  chief  aim  seems 
to  be^  to  make  them  as  cool  as  possible.  The  town 
is  also  crowded  with  wooden  buildings  of  a  very 
inferior  description. 

Three  of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  episcopal 
church  of  St.  Michael,  are  situated  at  the  four 
corners  formed  by  the  intersection  of  Broad  and 
Meeting-streets,  the  two  principal  avenues  in 
Charleston.  St.  Michaers  is  a  large  substantial 
•church,  with  a  lofty  steeple  and  spire.  It  is  built 
of  brick  cased  with  plaster.  At  present  it  is  not 
in  the  best  state  of  repair,  yet  it  is  no  bad  orna* 
ment  to  the  town.  The  Branch  Bank  of  tke 
United  States  occupies  one  of  the  other  corners. 
This  is  a  substantial,  and,  compared  with  others  in 
the  town,  a  handsome  building ;  but  from  the  in- 
judicious intermixtureof  brick,  stone,  and  marble,  it 
has  a  motley  appearance.  The  body  is  of  red  brick ; 
the  comers,  sides,  and  front,  are  ornamented  and 
interspersed  with  stone;  pillars  of  marble  adorn 
the  entrance,  and  a  facing  of  the  same  covers  the 
front  of  the  ground  story.  The  expense  of  this 
building,  I  understand,  was  enormous.  Another 
corner  of  the  street  is  occupied  by  the  gaol,  with 
a  court-yard  and  armoury.  This  building  is  no 
great  ornament  to  the  place;  but  its  situation^ 
being  nearly  centrical  in  the  city,  is  well  adapted 
to  further  the  regulations  of  the  police.     A  guard 
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of  about  fifty  men  is  maintained  by  the  city,  and 
assembles  every  evening  at  the  gaol,  vhere  it  is 
ready  to  act  in  case  of  disturbance.  The  men  are 
chiefly  foreigners.  The  negro  slaves  and  servants 
are  not  allowed  to  be  out  after  the  beating  of  the 
drum  at  eight  o'clock ;  otherwise  they  are  taken 
up  by  the  guard  when  going  its  rounds,  and  con- 
fined in  the  gaol.  The  master  or  mistress  must 
pay  a  dollar  before  they  can  be  liberated,  else  the 
offender  receives  a  flogging  at  the  sugar-house. 

The  fourth  corner  is  occupied  by  a  large  sub- 
stantial building  of  brick  cased  with  plaster.  The 
ground  floor  is  appropriated  to  the  courts  of  law ; 
above  that  are  most  of  the  public  offices,  nnd  the 
upper  story  contains^  the  Charleston  Library  and 
Museum.  The  lower  parts  of  the  building  are 
much  out  of  repair,  but  the  upper  apartments  are 
kept  in  good  order.  During  my  stay,  I  was  aU 
lowed  free  access  to  the  library,  having  been  in- 
troduced by  a  friend  to  Mr.  Davidson  the  librarian. 
It  was  open  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  two  in 
the  afternoon,  and  I  spent  many  an  hour  in  it 
very  agreeably.  The  library  contains  about  4,0CX) 
volumes,  well  selected  and  arranged.  They  are 
mostly  modem  publications. 

The  library  contains  BoyddFs  elegant  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  and  the  large  prints  are  framed, 
and  hung  up  round  the  room.  The  portraits  of 
the  king  and  queen,  belonging  to  that  edition,  are 
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placed  op  either  side  the  dopr-way  1^4ing  to  t^e 
ipner  room.     I  was  not  surprised  at  the  obspprity 
of  their  situation^  but  was  astonished  tp  find  thi&f^ 
exhibited  at  all ;  and  it  is  said  tht^t  spme  9ppofii« 
tioQ  was  made  to  their  being  put  pp.    There  if 
0,  hrge  painting,  executed  by  a  Mr*  White,  of 
Charleston,  exhibited  m  thp  library^  ^nd  it  is  cpnr 
0idered  a  very  favourable  efiprt  fpr  a  young  ^rtiaV 
The  subject  is  the  murder  of  Prince  Arthur.    Tb^ 
countenances  of  the  ruffians  are  Mareely  har^b 
enough,  and  their  figures  are  not  well  proportioned. 
It  is,  however,  a  more  successful  specimen  tton 
could  possibly  be  expected  in  a  place  where  the  arl^ 
meet  with  no  encouragement,  and  where  gmiw 
must  resort  to  agriculture  or  commerce,  to  law  or 
physic,  if  it  wishes  to  avoid  starvation  !  Sotpe  d(^ 
casts  from  the  Apollo  Bekidere,  Venus  de  Me^ 
dicis,  Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  &c.  were  depQ* 
sited  in  the  library  to  be  exhibited  for  a  short  time* 
They  were  the  property  of  Mr.  Middleton,  aafl 
had  lately  arrived  from  Paris.     The  library  al^p 
contains  a  (ew  natural  curiosities,  such  as  fossil^^ 
minerals,  mammoth  bones,  snakes,  armadilloe^j 
poisonous  insects  in  spirits,  &c.  and  two  remark- 
able deer's  horns  which  were  found  locked  in  each 
other,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  separate 
them  without  breaking.     It  is  supposed  th?t  tfap 
two  animals  had  been  fighting,  and  had  for^b^ 
locked  their  horns  together  ia  fhe  ons«t,  and 
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being  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  they  both 
perished.  A  Museu^  has  been  lately  established 
by  a  gentleman^  who  occupies  a  room  adjoining 
the  library.  His  collection  at  present  consists 
chiefly  of  birds ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the  libe- 
rality  of  the  inhabitants  will  enable  him  to  in* 
crease  it. 

A  tree  called  the  Pride  of  India  (Melia  aze^ 
darach)  is  planted  in  rows  along  the  foot^-paths 
of  the  streets  in  Charleston.  It  does  not  grow 
\'ery  high^  but  its  umbrageous  leaves  and  branches 
afl^rd  the  inhabitants  an  excellent  sheller  from 
the  sun.  It  has  the  advantage  also  of  not  engen- 
dering insects,  none  of  which  can  live  upon  it^  iii 
consequence  of  its  poisonous  qualities.  The  large 
clusters  of  flowers  in  blossom  resemble  the  lilac ; 
these  are  succeeded  by  bunches  of  yellow  berries, 
each  about  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  and  like  it 
containing  one  stone.  It  is  a  deciduous  tree ;  but 
the  berries  remain  on  it  all  the  winter,  and  drop 
off  the  following  spring. 

Notwithstanding  the  pernicious  qualities  of  this 
tree,  I  have  seen  the  cows  and  swine  eat  the  berries, 
which  often  lie  upon  the  ground  in  large  quanti- 
ties.  It  is  said  that  cattle,  and  even  birds,  are  so 
fond  of  the  fruit,  that  they  frequently  extend  their 
bodies  by  exce^^tve  eating,  and  fall  down  intoxi* 
c^t^d  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  that  they  have  been 
poisoned  in  consequence.     Yet  I   was  told  by  a 
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gentleman  tft  Savannah,  that  a  friend  of  his  had 
ascertained  its  noxious  qijui^ties^  by  steeping  a 
quantity  of  the  leaves  in  water^  with  which  he  wa- 
tered the  plants  in  his  garden  that  were  infested 
with  caterpillars  and  other  vermin^  and  it  killed 
every  one  of  them.  This  satisfectorily  accounts 
for  the  reason  why  no  insect  can  dwell  upon  this 
tree :  yet  it  is  singular  that  the  berries  and  leaves 
(for  it  is  asserted  that  cattle  eat  both»  though  I 
have  only  seen  them  eat  the  former^)  should  not 
afiect  those  animals  and  birds  which  partake  so 
greedily  of  them  ;  while  the  mere  sprinkling  of  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves  upon  insects  wiH  imme* 
diately  destroy  them.  The  powerful  odour  which 
18  emitted  from  these  trees,  where  they  are  planted 
numerously,  is  often  sickly  and  unpleasant ;  at  a 
distance  it  is  agreeable,  but  &int.  I  really  think 
th^  cannot  be  advantageoqs  in  a  populous  city. 
The  copious  perspiration  arising  from  their  leaves^ 
which  have  been  proved  to  possess  a  poisonous 
quality  to  insects,  must  inevitably  ailect  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
putrid  exhalations  from  marshes,  swamps^  filthy 
bogs,  drains,  and  sewers^  in  and  about  the  town^ 
cannot  fail  to  [accumulate  those  gross  putrescent 
fluids  which  cause  a  variety  of  irregular,  nervous^ 
bilious,  remitting,  and  intermitting  fevers.  These 
no  doubt  ultimately  engender  that  dreadful  scourge 
the  typhus  icterodesj  or  yellow  fever,  which  is  pe- 
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oiiiiar  to  Charierton,  and  ie  ttot  kinmo  to  hate 
or^inated  in  the  interior. 

It  16  said  that  a  dec»ction  of  the  rooto  df  Vbt 
Pride  of  India  is  an  excellent  antbeiiniotic^  siiid 
is  used  with  intich  success  m  worm  cases.  Tht*^ 
howefer^  will  prave  nothing  against  its  dekteiiouB 
qoaHlieB  in  oti^r  respedi  $  for  k  k  weH  known 
that  we  mskt  use  of  a  great  number  of  poisondaii 
herbs,  and  ininerals»  m  medidne.  Professor 
Thunberg,  in  his  Travels  to  Japan ,  saya^  the  firmt 
of  this  tree  was  there  used  like  the  seeds  of  the 
Rhm  succsdanea,  far  making  an  expressed  oil^ 
which  oil  grew  hard  like  tattow^  and  was  used  for 
candles.  It  would  be  an  object  worthy  of  mquky 
for  the  medical  gentlemen  of  Charleston^  to  aseer- 
tiiii,  if  possible^  whether  this  tree  is  bent^eial  dr 
injurioDS  to  the  health  of  the  inhabttanta.  The 
very  advantage  for  which  k  ia  preferred  above 
other  trees^  appears  to  me  a  strong  objectiob 
agttnst  k ;  for,  if  it  causes  the  death  of  those 
insects  which  approach  it,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 

be  otherwise  than  hnrtfial  to  the  human  finmie 

>  • 

constantly  imbibing,  under  a  burning  sun,  the 
faint  and  sickly  vapours  which  arise  from  its  widt- 
^reading  foliage. 

It  is  surprising  \bat  the  inhabitants  of  Chasks- 
ton^  after  what  they  have  suffered  from  fevers^ 
should  allow  so  many  stagnant  pieces  of  water^ 
and  filthy  bogs^  to  remain  in  diSktffBA  partaof 
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the  town  and  ndghbourBood^  under  the  very  win- 
dows of  the  dwelling-houses.  Surely  they  might 
fill  them  up,  and  prevent  such  nuisances  from 
affecting  the  health  of  the  people,  as  they  cannot 
&il  to  do  in  their  present  state.  The  salt  marshes 
and  swamps  around  the  town,  which  are  situate 
so  low  as  to  be  overflowed  at  high  water,  or  spring 
tides,  cannot  be  avoided,  though  they  enitt  a  very 
disagreeable  effluvium  at  night;  yet  the  other 
nuisances  which  I  have  mentioned. might  be  easily 
removed. 

Another  very  extraordinary,  indolent,  or  parsi- 
monious neglect  of  their  own  health  and  comfort 
is,  the  61thy  and  brutal  practice  of  dragging  dying 
horses,  or  the  carcases  of  dead  ones,  to  a  field  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  near  the  high  road,  and 
leaving  them  to  be  devoured  by  a  crowd  of  raven- 
ous dogs  and  turkey  buzzards,  The  latter  are 
large  black  birds  resembling  a  turkey  both  iu 
size  and  appearance ;  but  from  their  carnivorous 
'nature  they  have  a  moat  offensive  smell.  They 
hover  over  Charleston. in  great  numbers,  and  are 
useful  in  destroying  the  putrid  substances  which 
lie  in  different  parts  of  the  city  :  for  this  reason 
they  are  not  allowed  to  be  killed.  The  encourage- 
ment of  these  carrion  birds,  however  useful  they 
may  be,  is  extremely  improper ;  for  the  people, 
instead  of  burying  putrid  substances,  or  throwing 
them  into  the  river,   are   thus  induced  to  leave 
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them  upon  dunghills,  exposed  to  the  action  of  a 
powerful  sun  in  the  hottest  seasons^  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  those  birds.  The  latter,  though  ex- 
tremely quick  in  devouring  their  dainty  morsels^ 
yet  do  not  demolish  them  before  the  air  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  most  noxious  effluvia^  arising  from 
the  putrid  carcases  of  dead  dogs,  cats,  horses,  &c. 
I  have  frequently  seen  half  a  dozen  dogs  and 
above  a  hundred  turkey  buzzards  barking  and 
hissing  in  fierce  contention  for  the  entrails^  eyes, 
and  other  delicate  morceaux  of  a  poor  unfortunate 
horse,  whose  carcase  would  perhaps  lie  so  near 
the  side  of  the  road,  that,  unless  passengers  were 
to  windward,  they  ran  no  little  risk  from  the  in* 
fectious  vapours  that  assailed  their  olfactory 
nerves.  A  part  of  the  common  at  the  back  of 
the  town  is  a  perfect  Golgotha ;  where  piles  of 
horses*  bones  serve  the  negro-washerwomen  to 
place  their  tubs  on. 

Such  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  municipal 
officers,  respecting  these  nuisances,  would  be  un- 
pardonable in  any  populous  town  ;  but  how  cul- 
pable must  it  be  in  a  large  city,  like  Charleston, 
whose  local  situation  is  unavoidably  unwholesome  ! 
Every  year  increases  the  fatal  e;(perienoe  of  its 
inhabitants ;  and  yet  they  neglect  the  only  reme- 
dies which  are  acknowledged  to  be  effectual,  viz. 
a  clean  town  and  a  pure  air.  These  might  be 
obtained^  if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  part,  by  paving 


th  9tr0fi$  i  ^hanHng  and  enlarging  the  common 
swer9  ;  JUling  up  bogs,  ditches,  and  pools  ofstag-^ 
n^ntjUth,  UfUh  earth  ;  cutting  down  the  poisonous 
trifes  which  line  the  streets,  and  planting  others 
poOfM^imd  of  vnore  wholesome  properties  ;  draining 
ike  useless  marshes  in  the  neighbourhpod,  sod  con- 
.Smug  the  tide  teiihin  certain  bounds;  adopting 
ne^l  regulatiens  for  the  prevention  of  di$e{t9e| 
and  HiaintAining  the  streets  and  habitattions  in  a 
coneiani  state  ^  cleanness*  The  inhabitants  are 
>ich  enough  to  carry  into  eiiecution  these  im^ 
provements,  nor  would  their  time  and  money  be 
apent  in  vain:  for^  as  the  town  increased  in 
healthiness^  so  it  would  increase  in  population^ 
wealth,  and  splendour,  and  rivals  in  trade  and  com- 
merce,  the  richest  cities  of  the  north. 

The  principal  public  buildings,  besides  those 
which  I  have  already  enumerated,  are  the  ex- 
change, a  large  respectable  building  situated  in  the 
£ast  Bay^  opposite  Broad-street ;  a  poor-houses 
^  college^  w  rather  grammar*school ;  a  theatrse  ; 
and  an  orphan^house.  This  latter  building  is 
worthy  of  the  city  of  Charleston.  It  is  built  at 
the  back  of  the  town^  on  the  sate  of  an  old  forti- 
fication,  which,  in  the  American  war>  proved  the 
chief  defence  of  the  town  when  besi^ed  by  Sir 
Henrj  Clinton.  The  house  is  an  extensive  and 
pommoidious  building  of  brick,  and  was  erected 
iQ  ^792^*    The  e^tahUshipeRt  i«»embl«8  oor  ny^ 
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lum  for  female  orphans,  except  that  it  is  not  oon- 
fiD^  to  girls  only.  It  contains  about  1 50  chil« 
dren  of  both  sexes,  and  the  annual  expense  for 
provision j  clothing,  firewood,  &c.  is  about  14,000 
dollars,  which  is  defrayed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  Since  its  institutioi^ 
upwards  of  1,700  boys  and  girls  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  house.  The  boys  are  supported 
and  educated  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  are  taught 
leading,  writing,  and  arithmetic:  the  girls  are 
supported  and  educated  until  twelve  years  of  age; 
and  are  taught  the  same,  besides  sewhig  and  spin*- 
iiing.  They  are  then  bound  out  to  some  respect 
able  citizen  for  a  term  of  service,  and  distributed 
into  nine  classes  s  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  eaehr 
commisuoner  of  the  orphan-house,  who  visits 
tiiem  occasionally,  and  sees  that  proper  attention 
i^  paid  to  them  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
iUldented.  The  girls  of  this  institution  q>in  and 
card  as  much  option  (which  is  given  to  the  instil 
tution  by  charitable  persons)^  as  supplies  both  the 
boys  and  girls  with  summer  clothes.  On  every 
Sunday  morning  a  suitable  discourse  is  read  to 
the  children,  by  one  of  the  oomn^asioners  in  rO" 
tation,  at  which  time  thqr  repeat  their  catechism } 
and  in  the  afternoon^  of  that  day  divine  service  19 
performed  by  some  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel'  from  the  city  or  parts  Sf^aoentj  in  a  chapd 
erected  sdjoiniog'  the  oll;dlal^holuie^  which  is  dlso 
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Open  to  (he  inhabitants.  A^  there  is  no  esta- 
blished form  of  worship  in  the  United  States,  the 
episcopal,  presbyterian,  and  independent  ministers 
of  Charleston  perform  service  alternately,  in  the 
form  of  their  respective  persuasions.  It  was  in- 
tended to  have  appointed  a  regular  minister ; 
but  there  was  such  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  sect  he  should  be  chosen  from,  that  the  sub- 
ject was  dropped.  Baptists  and  Methodists,  &c. 
are,  I  believe,  excluded  from  performing  service 
in  the  orphan  house  chapel.  I  attended  one 
Sunday,  and  heard  Dr.  Biiist,  the  presbyterian 
minister.  The  chapel  is  small,  and  was  crowded 
with  people  :  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Aj^ylum,  or 
M;igdiilen,  in  every  thing,  except  p^yi^gfor  ad^ 
mittance^  which  is  dispensed  with  at  Charleston. 

Tiie  theatre  is  a  plain  brick  building,  situated  at 
the  top  of  Broad- street.  It  is  about  the  size  of  our 
Circus  or  Surrey  theatre,  but  not  so  handsomely 
fitted  up.  The  establishment  seems  to  be  at  pre* 
sent  upon  a  very  indifferent  footing,  particularly 
since  the  embargo,  which  in  the  course  of  a  month 
reduced  the  performers  to  half-pay.  The  present 
manager  is  a  Mr.  Piacide,  who  formerly  exhibited 
his  nimble  capers  at  Sadler's  Wells.  He  married 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Wrighten,  originally 
a  favourite  singer  at  Vuuxhall.  She  went  to  Ame- 
rica, with  many  others  of  Qur  theatrical'  heroes 
^nd  heroines,  and,  like  several  of  them,  found  nn 
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untimely  grave  at  Charleston.  Mr.  Hatton  of  the 
Haymarket  theatre  y^as  engaged  by  the  Charleston 
manager,  and  arrived  in  that  city  eaily  in  1807. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  sung  at  the  Vaux- 
hall  gardens,  and  in  a  few  weeks  fell  a  victim  to 
the  }t:llovv  fever.  Mrs.  Hatton  had  a  benefit 
afterwards  at  the  theatre,  and  returned  home  the 
following  spring.  Among  the  female  performers 
Mrs.  Woodham  is  considered  in  every  respect  as 
the  best.  She  possesses  youth,  beauty,  and  talents, 
attractions  which  never  fail  to  captivate  an  audi* 
ence,  and  consequently  she  is  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Charlestonians.  Her  husband  died  while 
I  was  in  Charleston  :  he  was  a  performer  in  the 
orchestra,  but  had  originally  made  )iis  appearance 
on  the  stage.  Mr.  Sully  is  a  most  excellent  cbinic 
actor,  and  trampoline  performer.  A  young  gen- 
tleman of  considerable  property,  and  respectable 
fiimily,  is  rtiarried  to  one  of  his  sisters^  who  was 
also  a  performer  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Cooper  generally  performs  at  the  Charles- 
ton theatre  every  summer,  and  never  fails  to  draw 
crowded  houses  even  in  the  most  sultry  weather. 
He  dashes  about  in  a  curricle ;  and  after  remain- 
rng  about  a  fortnight  in  the  city,  he  returns  to  the 
northward  with  replenished  pockets,  if  they  are 
not  previously  emptied  by  extravagance.  A  good 
benefit  is  reckoned  to  produce  about  eight  hun* 
dred  dollara*    One  side  of  the  theatre  is  in  the 
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rules  of  the  gaol :  which  is  a  very  convenient  dr- 
Qumstance  for  the  ladies  of  easy  virtue  and  others 
who  are  confined  in  durance  vile.  I  expected  to 
find  the  Charleston  stage  well  supplied  with  sooiy 
negroes^  who  would  have  perforaied  the  jffrican 
and  Savage  <)hdraeter$  in  the  dramatic  pieces  to 
the  life ;  instead  of  which  the  delusion  was  even 
worse  than  on  our  own  stage ;  for  so  far  from  em- 
ploying real  negroes,  the  performers  would  not 
evea  condescend  to  blacken  their  faces^  or  dress  ia 
aiiy  manner  resembling  an  African.  This  I  after* 
wardA  learnt  was  occasioned  by  motives  of  policy, 
kst  the  negroes  in  Charleston  should  conceiYe^ 
£rom  being  represented  on  the  stage,  and  having 
their  colour,  dress,  manners^  and  customs  imitated 
by  the  white  people^  that  th^  were  very,  impor* 
taut  perflonages ;  and  might  take  improper  libers- 
ties  in  consequence  of  it*  For  this  reason,  also^ 
Othello  and  other  plays,  where  a  black  man  ia  the 
hero  of  the  piece,  are  not  allowed  to  be  performed  ; 
nor  are  any  of  the  negroes  or  people  of  colour 
permitted  to  visit  the  theatre*  During  my  stay 
in  Charleston  the  ^^  Travellers**  was  performed 
for  Mrs.  Placide*s  benefit ;  the  laat  act  was  con- 
verted wholly  into  an  American  scene,  and  the  al« 
hisions  and  daptraps  transferred  from  an  English 
Admiral  to  an  American  Commodore,  In  thia 
manner  most  of  our  dramatic  pieces  are  obliged 
to  be  pruned  of  all  tfaeir  luxuriant  compUnents  ta 
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Mm  Btdl^  foafpre  they  can  be  rendered  palatable 
to  American  repiihlicahs.  Some  few,  however, 
iiMMivertendy  escape  the  pruning  knife  of  the  ma* 
npg^r;  and  I  was  not  a  little  amused  sometimes 
to  hear  >the  praises  of  my  country  warmly  9^ 
plauded  in  the  theatre^  while  whole  boftee-bous^ 
of  poUtteiftna  would  be  up  in  arms  at  the  bare  men-^ 
tion  of  its  name. 

The  garden  dignified  by  the  name  of  VauihaU 
18  also  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Placide.  It  la 
situated  in  Broad-street,  a  short  distance  from  the 
theatre,  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  but  possesses  no 
decoration  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared even  with  the  common  tea*gardens  in  the 
vicinity  of  London.  There  are  some  warm  and 
oold  hatha  on  one  side  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  summer,  vocal  and  in« 
strumental  concerts  are  performed  here,  and  some 
of  the  singers  from  the  theatre  are  engaged  for  the 
season.  The  aituation  and  climate  of  Charleston 
are,  however,  by  no  means  adapted  for  entertain*' 
snents  al  Jresco.  The  heavy  dews  and  vapours 
which  arise  from  the  swamps  and  marshes  in  its 
neighbourhood,  after  a  hot  day,  are  highly  inju«- 
rious  to  the  constitution,  particularly  while  it  is 
teflamed  by  the  wine  and  spirituous  liquors  whidi 
ana  drunk  in  the  garden.  It  is,  also,  the  period  of 
the  sickly  season  when  the  garden  is  open  for 
pablic  mausement,  and  the  death  of  many  pefw 
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iformers  and  visitors  may  be  ascribed  to  the  en- 
tertainments given  at  that  place.  ' 

There  are  four  or  five  hotels  and  cofFee-houses 
in  Charleston  ;  but,  except  the  Planters*  hotel  in 
Meeting-street,  there  is  not  one  superior  to  an 
English  public-house.  The  accommodations  at 
the  Planters*  hotel  are  respectable,  and  the  price 
about  twelve  dollars  a- week.  There  are  several 
private  boarding-houses,  from  seven  to  fourteen 
dollars  per  week,  according  to  their  respectability. 
A  curious  anecdote  is  related  of  a  lady  who  keeps 
the  best  boarding-house  in  the  city.  Soon  after 
she  became  a  widow,  an  old  Scotch  gentlemen,  a 
merchant  of  Charleston,  paid  his  addresses  to  her^ 
and  solicited  her  hand  in  marriage.  The  court- 
ship proceeded  for  a  decent  length  of  time^  in 
order  that  it  might  not  be  said  she  wished  to 
marry  before  her  first  ''  dear  man**  was  cold  in 
his  grave.  She  then  very  willingly  consented  to 
throw  off  her  weeds,  and  put  on  the  bridal  dres^. 
But  whether  the  old  gentleman  repented  of  his 
hasty  love,  or  had  some  private  reason  for  declining 
the  marriage,  I  know  not :  he,  however,  put  off 
the  nuptial  ceremony  from  time  to  time  until  his 
fair  inamorata  became  impatient,  and  demanded 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  which  it  seems  the 
old  gentleman  had  unluckily  given.  He  was  now 
under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  eclaircisse^ 
meni,  and  positively  refused  to  marry  her^  giving 
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as  a  reason  that  he  understood  she  was  rather  too 
fond  of  the  bottle.  This  false  and  scandalous  accu- 
sation highly  incensed  the  lady ;  and  finding  that 
be  was  going  to  reside  in  England,  she  disposed 
of  her  house  and  property,  and  followed  him  to 
London,  where  she  commenced  an  action  against 
him  for  breach  pf  promise,  and /or  defamation. 
The  damages  were  laid  at  several  thousand  pounds, 
and  eminent  counsel  were  retained  for  the  cause. 
The  old  gentleman  finding  himself  so  closely 
pressed^  and  likely  -to  be  a  great  loser  by  his  un- 
fortunate courtship,  would  have  willingly  married 
her  rather  than  h^ve  to  pay  such  enormous  da- 
mages. This  wpuld  very  likely  have  taken  place^ 
for  the  lady  herself  was  by  no  means  hard-hearted^ 
and  might  perhaps  have  taken  the  old  spark  to 
)ier  bed,  had  not  a  keen  relation  of  his,  who  pro- 
bably was  looking  forward  to  a  snug  little  legacy, 
said  to  him  :  '^  Why^  man,  would  you  disgrace  the 

blood  of  the  M'Cl s  ?  "  and  ofFered  to  settle  the 

dispute  with  the  spirited  widow.  Matters  were 
accordingly  adjusted  in  an  amicable  manner :  the 
.lady  withdrew  her  action,  and  the  old  gentleman 
paid  her  700/.  and  all  expenses.  She  afterwards 
returned  to  Charleston^  and  opened  a  very  hand- 
some boarding-house,  which  is  resorted  to  by 
all  the  fashionable  strangers  who  arrive  in.  the 
city.'    The  old  gentleman  lias  visited  Charleston 
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severs!  timcB  since  to  recorer  his  ootstondiii^ 
MsAb  and  property^  and  I  dare  say  never  passed 
her  house  without  a  sigh  for  the  loss  o(  both  vrife 
and  cash. 

Charleston  contains  a  handsome  and  common 
£ou6  market-place^  extending  from  Meetings 
Bireet  to  the  water-side,  which  is  as  well  supplied 
with  provisions  as  the  country  will  permit.  Com^ 
pared)  however,  with  the  markets  of  the  northern 
towns,  the  supply  is  very  inferior  both  in  quality 
and  quantity.  The  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  pork, 
of  South  Carolina  are  seldom  met  with  in  perfec- 
tion ;  and  the  hot  weather  renders  it  impossibld  to 
keep  the  meat  many  hours  after  it  is  killed.  Large 
supplies  of  corned  beef  and  pork  are  brought  front 
the  northern  states.  Though  the  rivers  abound 
with  a  great  variety  of  fish,  yet  very  few  are  brought 
to  market.  Oysters,  however,  are  abundant*  and 
are  cried  about  the  streets  by  the  negroes.  They 
are  generally  shelled,  put  into  small  pails,  which 
the  negroes  carry  on  their  heads^  and  sold  by  the 
measure :  the  price  is  about  8rf.  per  quart.  Vege-» 
tables  have  been  cultivated  of  late  years  with  great 
success,  and  there  is  a  tolerable  supply  in  the 
market.  The  long  potatoe  is  a  great  favourite  with 
the  Carolinians.  There  are  two  kinds,  which  differ 
in  nothing  but  the  colour.  When  boiled,  they  eat 
sweet,  and  mealy,  resembling  very  much  a  boiled 
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chesnut*  Apples^  pears^  and  other  fruit  are  very 
•carce,  being  only  brought  occasionalty  from  the 
northern  states.  In  summer  Charleston  is  tc4e- 
rably  wdi  supplied  with  the  fruits  peculiar  to 
aouthem  climates;  and  large  quantities  of  pine 
apples^  fcc.  are  brought  from  the  West  Ifidies. 
Wild  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  and  other  fowl^  are 
brought  to  market  by  the  country  people,  though 
not  in  very  great  abundance 

The  expense  of  living  at  Charleston  may  be 
estimated  from  the  following  table  of  commo- 
dities, the  prices  of  which  are  in  sterling  money. 
Bread  about  3d.  per  lb.,  butter  7d.,  cheese  6d., 
beef  5d.,  mutton  6</.,  veal  6d.^  oysters  8^.  per 
quart.  Hyson  tea  6s.  per  lb.,  cofiee  1^.  6d.^  Ha* 
vannah  sugar  6(/.,  Louisiana  sugar  6^.,  loafsu^ 
gar  U.f  brandy  7s.  per  gallon,  Jamaica  rum  7s.^ 
New  England  rum  3^.  6d.,  Hollands  7^.,  Malaga 
wine  5s.  lOd.,  Claret  12^.  per  dozen,  spermaceti 
oil  5s.  3d.  per  gallon,  lamp  oil  3s.f  Florence  oil  3^. 
per  pint.  Bottled  porter,  from  London,  2s.  3d. 
per  bottle.  House  rent  from  30/.  to  TOO/,  per  an* 
num,  boarding  at  taverns  and  private  houses  from 
a  guinea  and  a  half  to  three  guineas  per  week, 
washing  3^.  6d.  per  dozen  pieces,  a  coat  frxim 
5/.  \0s.  to  8/.,  other  apparel  in  proportion  }  hair- 
cutting  3^.  Qd.y  hire  of  a  horse  for  a  couple  of 
"hours  bs.  for  the  afternoon  lO^.,  hire  of  a  gig 
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1 5s.  Though  liquor  and  many  other  articles  are 
reasonable  when  purchased  in  any  quantity,  yet 
they  are  retailed  at  the  taverns  and  small  spirit- 
shops  at  an  exorbitant  rate.  Hence  a  glass  of 
brandy  or  rum  and  water  is  never  sold  for  less 
than  half  a  dollar ;  and  every  thing  else  in  proporr 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  XXXi. 

Population  of  Char Iestonr^Sociieiy'--^Tke Planters'^ 
.  Esiravagance  atui  DUsipationr^Money  Lenders 
*^Long  Credii'^^Charleston  Races-^^ockey  Club 
.  •'^Race  Course^^Balls  and  ConcerU-^Amuse^ 
ments  of  the  People^^Rifie  Shootvng^^Duelling 
a^SvllivarCs  hUvnd-^Outrti^es  at  Charlestonr^ 
Riots  among  the  Sailors-^Consequences  of  the 
Embargo-^Ainserican  Seamen  enter  the  British 
Service. 

Thb  present  population  of  Charleston  is  reckon* 
ed  about  28^000 :  of  this  number^  hot  more  than 
7^000  are  whites^  the  rest  are  negroes  and  people 
bf  colour,  the  majority  of  whom  are  slaves*  The 
following  statement  will  (exhibit  the  progressive 
increase  of  population  in  the  State  of  South  Caro^ 
lina  since  its  setUemehl  in  167b* 


Years. 

1670 

J  700 

1721 
1723 

1734 

1765 

179a 

1800 
1808 


White  People. 


A  small  colony  sent  over 
under  Governor  Sayla. 

5,500 

14,000 

14,000 

7,333 

40,000 

140^178 

196,255 

250>000 


Blacks  ScMulattos.l     Total. 


18,000 

22,000 

90,000 

108,895 

]4$|,336 

200,000 


6,500 

14,000 

32,000 

29,333 

130,000 

249,073 

345,591 

450,000 


VOL.  lU 
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Charleston  has  been  descrilped  as  the  seat  of 
hospitality,  elegance,  and  gaiety.  Whatever  it 
may  boaat  of  the  former,  it  is  certain  there  was 
very  little  of  the  latter  on  my  arrival  in  that  city, 
tbpugb  it  was  the  season  for  amusements.  But  * 
iho  fatal  fever  wbioh  bad  prevailed  the  ^xecedwg 
autumHf  and  carried  ^  great  numbers  of  the 
jsec^ple,  add^  to  the  general  stagnation  of  trade 
t)ccasioned  b]r  the  embargo,  seemed  to  have  para- 
lysed the  en^^ies  and  damped  the  spirits  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  prevented  *them  from  partaking 
of  those .  entertainments  and  diversions  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

Genteel  society  in  Charleston  is  confined  .to  the 
planters,  principal  merchants,  public,  officers,  di- 
yineSf  lawyers,  and  physicians. 

The  planters  are  generally  considered  as  the 
wealthiest  people  in  the  state.  This  may  he  true 
with  respect  to  their  landed  property  and  slaves : 
but  they  are  not  the  most  moneyed  people;  for, 
e/cept  upon  their  annual  crops  of  rice  and  cotton, 
which  produce  various  incomes  from  6fiQO  to 
60,000  dollars,  4hey  seldom  can  command  a  dollar 
in  cash,  and  are  besides  oontinnally  in  debt.  The 
long  credit  which  merchants  apd  traders  through- 
out Charleston  are  obliged  to  give  the  planters  and 
other  people  ^  of  property  in  the  state,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  universal  complaint  among  the  former ;  and 
whatever  credit  the  Carolinians  may  deserve  for 
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iheir  "  unaffected  hospitality,  affkbility,  fease  of 
h)annerSj  and  address/'  so  flatteringly  mentioned 
in  every  edition  of  Morse's  Geography,  yet  the 
payment  of  their  debts  can  npvet  be  reckoned 
amorig  their  virtues. 

When  they  receive  money  in  advance  for  their 
crops  of  cotton  or  rice,  it  is  immediately  squan- 
dered away  in  the  luxuries  of  fashion,  good  eating  * 
and  drinking,  or  an  excursion  to  the  northern 
states ;  where,  aftier  dashing  about  for  a  month  or 
two  with  tandems^  curricles,  livery  servants,  and 
outriders,  they  frequently  return  home  in  the  stage 
toach  with  scarcely  dollars  enough  in  their  pocket 
to  pay  their  expenses  on  the  road.  If  their  cre- 
ditors of  ten  or  a  dozen  years  standibg  become  very 
clamorous,  a  small  sum  is  perhaps  paid  them  in 
part,  unless  the  law  interferes^  and  cdmpels  them 
to  pay  the  whole  debt  and  as  much  for  costs* 
Thus  the  planter  proceeds  in  his  career  of  extra* 
vagance,  which  in  the  midst  of  richer  renders  him 
continually  poor.  With  an  estate  worth  200,000 
dollars  he  has  seldom  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  but 
what  is  borrowed  upon  an  anticipated  crop :  hence 
it  lifiay  be  truly  said  that  he  lives  only  from  hand 
to  mouth* 

In  the  town  of  Charleston,  where:  they  for  the 
most  part  have  handsome  houses,  they  live  for  the 
time  being  like  princes :  and  those  strangers  who 
vidt  the  city  at  that  period,  and  have  the  means  of 
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being  introduced  at  their  houses,  are  sure  to  meet 
a  hearty  welcome.     Every  article  that  the  market 
can  supply  is  to  be  found  at  their  festive  board. 
The  wine  flows  in  abundance,  and  nothing  affords 
them  greater  satisfaction  than  to  see  their  guests' 
drop  gradually  under  the  table  after  dinner.   Hos- 
pitality is  indeed  their  characteristic  as  long  as  th^ 
cash  lasts :  but  when  that  is  gone  they  retire  to 
their  plantations.     There  they  are  obliged  to  dis- 
pense with  the  luxuries,  and  often  with  the  com^ 
forts,  which  they  enjoyed  in  town.    Every  thing  is 
jnade  subservient  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and 
rice  for  the  next  year's  round  of  dissipation.    With 
hundreds  of  slaves  about  them,  and  cattle  of  va- 
rious kinds,  they  are  often  without  butter,  cheese, 
and  even  milk,  for  many  weeks.     Fodder  is  fre- 
quently so  scarce,  that  the  cows,  horses,  &c.  look 
half  starved^  and  are  driven  into  the  pine  barrows 
and  woods  to  pick  up  a  few  mouthfuls  of  rank 
grass.    The  habitations  of  many  of  the  planters 
are  also  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  destitute  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  domestic  life.     As 
to  their  negro-huts,  tljey  frequently  defy  all  der 
scription. 

This  mode  of  living  among  the  planters,  of 
which  the  brilliant  side  only  is  exposed  to  public 
view,  is  followed  more  or  less  by  most  of  the 
gentry  in  Charleston,  and  has  led  strangers  to  give 
•them  the  character  of  a  free,  affable,  aiid  generous 
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people.  Others,  however,  who  have  had  bettet 
opportunities  of  judging  of  their  real  character, 
charge  them  with  ostentation,  and  a  haughty  su- 
percilious behaviour.  These  opposite  qualities,  no 
doubt,  attach  individually  to  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  most  perhaps  to  the  planters,  who,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  consider  themselves  in  a  more 
elevated  and  independent  situation  than  the  mer- 
chants who  dispose  of  their  produce,  or  the  traders 
*  who  furnish  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Hence  they  may  be  somewhat  tinctured  with 
that  pride  and  haughtiness  with  which  they  are 
charged.  At  the  same  time  their  free  and  extra- 
vagant style  of  living,  their  open  and  friendly  re- 
ception of  strangers  and  visitors  at  their  table, 
have  no  doubt  won  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
partaken  of  their  good  cheer,  and  established  that 
excellent  character  which  is  said  to  be  predominant 
among  them. 

Unlike  the  farmer  and  merchant  of  the  northern 
states,  who  are  themselves  indefatigably  employed 
from  morning  to  night,  the  Carolinian  lells  at  his 
ease  under  the  shady  piazza  before  his  house, 
smoking  segars  and  drinking  sangoree  ;  while  his 
numerous  slaves  and  overseers  are  cultivating  a  rice 
6wamp  or  cotton  field  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
the  produce  of  which  is  to  furnish  their  luxurious 
master  with  the  means  of  figuring  away  for  a  few 
months  in  the  city^  or  an  excursion  to  the  north' 
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ward.  Property  thus  easily  acquired  is  as  readily 
squandered  away  ;  and  the  Carolinian^  regarding 
^nly  the  present  moment  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
pleasures,  runs  into  extravagance  and  debt. 

Where  th^re  are  numerous  borrowers,  there 
will  always  be  plenty  of  lenders;  and  many  of 
the  more  shrewd  and  saving  moneyed  people  of 
Charleston  are  ever  ready  to  accommodate  the 
rich,  the  gay,  and  the  extravagant,  with  loans 
upon  good  security.  Even  some  of  the  divines  in 
that  city  are  not  ashamed  to  take  an  active  part 
in  money-lending ;  and  while  they  are  preaching 
to  their  creditors  the  necessity  of  laying  up  a  store 
in  heaven,  ^*  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor^ 
rupt^  they  are  busily  employed  in  laying  up  for 
themselves  a  store  of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 
How  seldom  is  it  that  precept  and  example  are 
united  in  the  same  person  ! 

The  merchants,  traders,  and  shopkeepers  of 
Charleston  are  obliged  to  lay  a  profit,  frequently 
of  1 50  or  000  per  cent,  and  more,  upon  their  goods^ 
for  the  long  credit  which  the  gentry  are  accus- 
tomed to  take.  Where  they  meet  with  good  pay- 
ments, Ihey  seldom  fail  to  realize  an  independent 
fortune ;  for  they  sell  nothing  under  50  per  cenf., 
even  for  ready  money  :  but  it  often  happens  that, 
after  they  retire  from  busines?^  they  have  a  number  * 
of  debts  to  cdlect  in.  I  met  with  several  Scotch 
gentleniiet)  at  Charleston  and  Savamiahj  who  had 
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retired  from  bmioess  at  those  places,  and  reside^ 
in  their  native  country^  but  were  obliged  to  malne 
frequent  voyages  to  America  to  recover  the  re- 
mainder of  their  property.  This  is  the  case  with 
most  of  those  who  have  been  in  business  in  the 
towns  of  the  southern  states ;  but  where  one  suc-^ 
ceedsy  twenty  are  rained.  Captain  Turner^  my 
fellow-passenger  in  the  packet,  told  me  that  he 
had  debts  owing  to  him  of  twenty  years'  standing, 
even  by  parents  and  their  chiVdren,  whose  dancing 
had  never  been  paid  for  by  either  generation. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  sums  of  money  la- 
vished away  by  the  planters  and  gentry  of  South 
Carolina^  their  equipages  do  not  equsd  those  of  the 
northern  states.  They  have  certainly  a  greater 
number  of  slaves  to  attend  them^  but  their  coaches, 
carriages,  and  chaises,  and  mostly  old  and  shabby. 
They  have  some  excellent  horses ;  but  in  general  * 
they  are  badly  broke  in,  and  will  start  and  fly  at 
almost  every  object  tliey  meet.  Horse*racing  is  a 
favourite  amusement  with  the  Carolinians,  though 
more  discountenanced  than  formerly,  many  fami- 
lies having  suffer^  greatly  hy  the  gambling  bets 
made  at  the  races.  The  Charleston  races  were 
held  during  my  stay  in  that  city.  They  com- 
menced on  Wednesday  the  17  th  of  February,  and 
finished  on  the  Saturday  following.  The  Jlrst 
day,  seven  horses  ran  for  a  purse  ^^€oo  dollars; 
the  seoond  day,  five  for  400  doUars ;   the  third 
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day,  three  for  300  dollars;  and  the  last  day^  k 
handicap  purse  of  about  500  dollars  was  run  for 
by  all  the  horses  that  were  distanced  the  pre-r 
ceding  days.  The  racercourse  is  about  a  mile  and 
and  half  from  the  city^  on  a  fine  level  piece  of 
ground^  a  full  mile  in  circumference.  Four-mile  . 
heats  are  run  for,  by  American-raised  horses,  and 
generally  performed  in  eight  minutes,  though  on 
the  second  day  of  the  races  this  year  one  of  the 
heats  was  performed  in  seven  minutes. 

Thp  races  are  under  the  direction  of  a  jockey- 
dub^  from  whose  fund  the  purses  which  are  run 
for  are  prepared.  The  second  day  of  the  races 
was  uncommonly  hot  for  the  month  of  February. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  82^  in  the  shade,  and 
the  number  of  horses  and  vehicles  of  every  de- 
scription, passing  to  and  from  the  race-ground^ 
made  the  dust  and  sand  fly  about  in  clouds.  The 
admittance  to  the  race  course  was  half  a  dollar 
for  horses,  and  a  dollar  for  carriages.  There  was 
not  so  large  a  concourse  of  people  on  the  race- 
ground  as  I  expected  to  see,  and  I  was  told  that 
the  races  were  very  thinly  attended.  From  the 
dullness  of  the  times,  the  planters  were  short  of 
cash,  and  many  would  not  come  into  town.  The 
purses  were  therefore  poor,  and  few  bets  were 
made.  But  the  preceding  year,  a  purse  of  1 ,00O 
dollars  was  run  for,  and  two  or  three  young  ladies 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  horse-racing  with  as 
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much  eagerness  as  the  men.  They  sent  their  owa 
horses  to  run^  and  betted  with  each  other  to  a 
considerable  amount. 

Several  large  booths  were  fitted  up  at  one  end 
of  the  race-ground^  and  handsome  cold  collations 
of  meat^  poultry,  and  salads,  were  laid  out  on 
long  tables  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
chose  to  dine  there  after  the  races.  The  day  I 
was  there,  there  were  only  two  four-mile  heats, 
and  they  were  over  before  two  o^clock.  The 
gentry  then  returned  to  town,  and  spent  the  day 
in  dinner*  parties,  and  the  evening  in  balls  and 
concerts.  The  middling  and  lower  classes  of  the 
people  remained  on  the  ground,  and  diverted 
themselves  with  some  hack  races ;  after  which 
they  repaired  to  the  booths,  and  finished  the  day 
in  humble  imitation  of  their  superiors.  A  num* 
ber  of  sailors  enjoyed  themselves  with  their  girls, 
in  the  smaller  booths  i  and  the  negroes,  with  their 
dingy  misses,  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  fun.  At 
pight  they  all  came  reeling  into  town,  well  charged 
iwith  wine,  rum-punch,  gin  sling,  and  sangoree. 

The  period  of  the  races,  though  short,  was  the 
only  time  that  Charleston  appeared  to  be  enlivened 
during  my  residence  there.  There  were  no  public 
entertainments,  except  occasional  plays,  and  a 
concert  once  a  fortnight ;  and  they  were  so  slightly 
attended,  that  the  performers  at  the  theatre  were 
put  on  half-pay,  and  the  concerts  were  with  di£- 
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GcnUy  maintained.  Private  parties  were  ako 
greatly  abridged,  and  the  town  seemed  to  be  enr*- 
veloped  in  gloomy  despondence.    This  was  the 

• 

natural  efiect  of  the  stagnation  of  trade  created 
by  the  embargo,  which  compeHed  the  planters  to 
aell  their  produce  for  less  than  one-half  the  usual 
price ;  and  it  was  not  always  they  could  find  pur- 
chasers, even  on  those  conditions ;  as  none;  except 
a  few  speculating  individuals  from  New  York  and 
Boston,  would  lay  out  their  money  in  cotton  and 
rice,  which  frequently  became  a  mere  drug  in  the 
merchants '  stores. 

Hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  and  riding,  are  more 
or  less  the  diversions  of  the  Carolinians  through- 
out the  state.  Tbey  are  generally  excellent  ^ots,, 
and  a  good  rifleman  wtll  be  sure  of  a  deer,  or  wild 
turkey,  at  1 50  yards.  A  huntsman  with  a  smooth- 
barrelled  gun  will  kill  a  deer  at  his  utmost  speed 
at  th6  distance  of  near  100  yards.  Inr  the  lower 
country,  deer*  hunting  is  the  favourite  amusement 
of  the  country  gentlemen.  For  this  purpose  th^y 
associate  in  hunting  clubs  once  a  fortnight  or 
month,  besides  theif  own  private  sport.  The  bays 
and  woods  afford  a  great  plenty  of  this  game ;  apd 
when  the  deer  are  roused  by  the  hounds,  tbey  are 
either  shot  down  immediately  by  the  gentlemeii 
who  are  stationed  of)  either  side  the  bays,  or  they 
meet  their  fate  at  the  different  stands  by  which 
,the  deer  direct  their  eolir^^  and  td  whidi  the. 
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huntsmen  had  previously  repaired.    Double-bar- 
relled guns  are  mostly  used  in  these  cases,  loaded 
with  buck  shot,  and  sometimes  with  single  ball ; 
and  so  excellent  is  the  skill  of  many  persons  ac^ 
customed  to  this  mode  of  hunting,  that  a  deer  has 
been  often  killed  by  each  barrel  of  the  gun,  as 
soon  as    they  could  be  successively  discharged^ 
Sometimes  the  deer  are  seen  in  flocks  of  eight  or 
ten  in  number  ;  and  gs.  many  as  four  or  five  have 
.  been  killed  in  a  single*  hunting  of  a  few  houra. 
The  country  gentlemen  do  not  enter  much  into 
the  sport  of  fowling,  Carolinians  generally  prefer- 
ring riding  to  walking ;  and  when  game  of  this 
kind  is  wanted  for  family  use,  they  for  the  most 
part  Send  out  a  servant  to  procure  it.      . 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  the  young  men 
are  particularly  expert  at  rifle-shooting;  and  ar- 
ticles instead  of  being  put  up  at  vendue  are  often 
$hot  for,  with  rifles,  at  a  small  price  each  slK)t, 
which  is  a  more  useful  and  honourable  mode 
than  the  practice  of  raffling  adopted  in  the  lower 
country.  This  method  of  disposing  of  goods  is 
worthy  of  imitation  in  England,  and  would  soon^ 
render  the  people  excellent  marksmen.  Altliough 
a  riding-master  is  little  known  in  Carolina,  yet  the 
people  are.  generally  good  horsemen,  and  make 
their  way  through  thick  woods  with  surprising 
dispatch.     This  is  eflected  by  allowing  boys  at 
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the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years  to  commence  riding, 
either  to  school  or  elsewhere ;  and  soon  after  they 
are  allowed  the  use  of  a  gun^  H-om  which  they  in 
a  few  years  become  expert  huntsmen. 

The  Carolinians  are  all  partial  to  riding,  and 
even  in  Charleston  few  ladies  venture  to  walk. 
They  are  seldom  seen  out  of  doors,  except  in 
their  coach  or  chaise.  This  renders  the  streets  of 
that  city  very  gloomy  to'  a  stranger  who  has  been 
used  to  the  Bond-street  of  London,  the  Rue  Si. 
Honor i  of  Paris,  or  the  Broadway  of  New  York, 
where  so  many  lovely  forms  continually  fleet  be- 
fore his  eye.  Many  of  the  ladies  of  Charleston 
are,  however,  not  inferior  in  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments to  the  ladies  of  the  Northern  States^ 
though  they  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  an 
unhealthy  climate.  If  the  younger  part  of  society 
have  failings  difibrent  from  others,  they  may  be 
attributed  to  their  unavoidable  intercourse  with 
the  slaves,  by  whose  milk  they  are  frequently 
nourished,  and  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  are 
generally  educated.  Parents  are  oden  too  indul- 
gent, and  will  frequently  suffer  their  children  to 
tyrannize  over  the  young  slaves,  one  or  two  of 
whom  are  usually  appropriated  to  the  use  of  each 
of  the  planter*s  children,  and  become  their. pro- 
perty*. Hence  they  are  nurtured  in  the  strongest 
prejudices   against   the   blacks,    whom   they  arQ 
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taught  to  look  upon  as  beings  almost  without  a 
soul,  and  whom  they  sotnetimes  treat  with  unpar^ 
donable  severity. 

From  having  their  early  passions  and  propensi-- 
ties  so  much  indulged,  the  young  Carolinians  are 
too  apt  to  acquire  a  rash,  fiery,  and  impetuous 
disposition,  which  renders  them  incapable  of  com- 
prehending Shakspeare*s  admirable  definition  of 
honour : 

^'  Not  to  be  captious,  pot  unjasUy  fight } 

*^  'Ti8.jto  confess  what's  wrong,  and  do  what's  right**** 

Private  quarrels  frequently  disgrace  the  public 
prints :  challenges  are  sent ;  and.  if  refused,  the 
parties  are  posted  as  '^  prevaricating  poltroons  and 
.cowards.*^  A  few^  months  before  I  arrived,  a 
duel  took  place  between  two  young  gentlemen 
of  respectable  families,  which  terminated  in  the 
death  of  both.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in 
the  world  where  duels  are  so  frequent  as  in  the 
United  States.  During  my  short  stay  of  six 
months  in  that  country,  there  were  upwards  of 
fourteen  fought  which  came  to  my  knowledge ; 
and  not  one  of  them  in  which  the  parties  were 
not  either  hilled  or  wounded.  Since  my  departure, 
J  heard  of  a  duel  having  been  fought  with  rifles 
at  only  seven  paces  distance,  in  which  two  young 
men,  whose  families  were  of  the  highest  respec- 
tability, were  both  hilled  on  the  spot«  Sudi  acts 
of  desperation  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  th^ 
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Americans  were  a  blood-thirsty  people ;  for  they 
tnight  satisfy  their  false  honour  at  a  greater  dis- 
*  tance  from  each  other,  and  with  less  determinate 
marks  of  revenge,  tDuels  are  frequent  and  dis- 
graceful enough  in  England ;  but  they  are  far  ex- 
ceeded in  the  United  States,  where  young  men 
are  in  the  habit  of  training  themselves  up  as  duel- 
lists. How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  the 
admirable  example  of  Marshal  Turenne  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  those  who  conceive  themselves  injured  ! 
The  man  who  fights  a  duel  is  a  coward,  compared 
with  him  who  braves  the  false  opinion  of  the 
world. 

The  amusements  in  Charleston  during  the  hot 
inonths  of  the  year  are  very  few.  The  Vauxhall 
garden  is  the  only  public  place  of  recreation^  and 
that  by  no  means  safe  after  a  sultry  day.  For 
two  or  three  months  during  the  sickly  season,  the 
genteel  people  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses, 
or  retire  to  Sullivan*s  Island,  situate  in  the  harbour 
about  six  miles  below  the  city.  On  this  island 
a  settlement  has  been  effected  called  Moultrie^ 
ville,  after  Major-general  William  Moultrie,  who 
from  a  fort  on  the  island  in  1776  frustrated  the 
attempt  of  a  British  naval  armament  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Peter  Parker.  Its  coiftmence- 
ment  was  about  the  year  1791,  when  the  legis-*^ 
lature  passed  an  act,  permitting  people  to  build 
there  on  halffhcre  lots ;  subject  to  the  condition 


of  their  being  removed,  whenever  demanded,  by 
the  governor  or  commander-in-chief.  Almost 
every  part  of  the  island,  which  is  nearly  three 
miles  long,  is  now  occupied,  and  contains  upwards 
of  two  hundred  dwelling-houses,  besides  kitchens 
and  out  offices.  This  place  is  little  resorted  to 
during  the  winter  and  spring ;  but  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  numbers  of  people  reside  there,  for 
pleasure  or  health ;  and  packet  boats  are  plying, 
iat  all  hours,  between  it  and  Charleston.  Along 
the  hard  beach  of  this  island,  its  inhabitants  enjoy 
the  amusements  of  riding  or  walking ;  while  the 
ocean  incessantly  breaks  its  waves  at  their  feet, 
and  vessels  pass  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  shore. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Jews  settled  in 
Charleston  ;  and  they  live  principally  in  King- 
street,  where  their  shops  are  crowded  together, 
and  exhibit  as  motley  a  collection  of  clothing  and 
wearing  apparel  as  can  be  found  in  Houndsditch 
or  Rag-fair.-  They  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
have  a  synagogue ;  and  one  company  of  the  volun- 
teer militia  is  formed  entirely  of  Jews.  They  are, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  countries,  moneyed  people : 
and  on  their  sabbaths  the  young  Jewesses  walk 
out  in  fine  flowing  dresses,  that  would  better  suit 
the  stage  or  ball-room  than  the  street. 

I  saw  only  one  Quaker  in  Charleston,  and  h^ 
k  as  remarkable  for  the  singular  plainness  of  hta 
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dress  as  the.  large  property  which  he  possesses^ 
Of  the  traders  and  shopkeepers  settled  in  Charles^ 
ton^  a  great  number  are  Scotch^  who  generally 
acquire  considerable  property,  by  close  and  per^ 
severing  habits  of  industry  ;  after  which^  they 
most  commonly  return  to  their  native  country. 
There  are  also  several  Irish  traders^  but  their  num- 
ber is  far  inferior  to  the  Scotch. 

At  the  period  when  the  Americails  were  so 
much  exasperated  against  Great  Britain^  in  con-^ 
sequence  of  the  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake  fri- 
gate, the  British  subjects  thrbughout  the  States 
were  in  an  awkward  predicament,  and  for  some 
time  were  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  within 
doors,  until  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  some« 
what  abated.  In  Charleston,  the  inhabitants  com<^ 
mitted  great  excesses ;  and  it  was  not  merely  the 
lower  order  of  people  who  were  concerned  in  them^ 
but  many,  otherwise  respectable,  house-keepers. 
All  the  American  inhabitants  wore  pieces  of  crape 
round  their  arms,  as  mourning  for  the  sailors 
killed  in  the  action ;  and  ducked  under  the  pumps 
all  who  refused  to  comply  with  that  mark  of  re- 
spect for  their  deceased  countrymen*  The  Scotch 
people,  however,  held  out  firmly  against  their 
threats,  and  some  were  in  consequence  severely 
handled  by  the  mob.  The  outrages  went  to 
such  a  length,  that  proscription  lists  were  made 
out,  and  not  only  several  Scotchmen,  but  many 
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of  the  AmferiGBd  federaliiti^  who  Tieired  the  Ihi»- 
aotft  toon  wA  to  aggraasioii  on  the  port  of  the 
Uoiied  SMob;  than  by  Eegbnd^  were  faeset  ia 
their  hooiet  by  the  popidaee^  and  feogeanee  (k** 
nandttl  upon  their  hcada»  The  reign  of  terror 
ooinmenced>  and  sdl^pointed  cx)cnniitte0i  were 
depntod  to  wait  on  snspectsd  |)er8ona»  Ona  ian^ 
diant  and  his  son  banicadoed  themielvea  in  dicir 
honse^  while  the  rest  of  the  fbodly  weise  employed 
in  making  cartrklgeB.  The  popolace  sorroasoded 
tbeir  dwelling;  but  the  gentleman  and  Us  son 
decfamed  that,  if  they  attempted  to  force  thedooc% 
they  would  inmiec&itely  fire  upon  them* 

Thia  violent  ferment  itt  length  aofaaided:  b«£ 
tiie  Scotcfamm.  ane  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Infeean 
dant  of  Qiarieabofli;  had  not  been  a  federalist^  most 
of  them  wotdd  haw  been  put  to  death.  The 
eondact  of  one  of  them  was ,  howerer,  eitsemely 
nprehenattile*  He  dressed  a  dsg«and  a  goat  up 
in  crape^  to  ricficule  the  peofde.  They  oonld  not 
catch  him  for  some  tkne^  as  he  kept  within doeva: 
but  one  morning  about  six  o'clock  they  knodied 
at  hia  door,  which  being  opened,  they  roshed  in, 
dragged  tnm  into  the  stieet,  and  carried  him  to  a 
pomp,  where  they  dudtcd  him  so  ttnmercifolly« 
that  he  took  to  his  bed^  snddied  in  the  course  of 
the  following  moiUh,  it  being  tlien  the  coanmenco* 
flient  of  the  sickly  seasonu 

While  I  remaned  hi  Charleston,  thcee  was  cor«> 
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siderable  alarm  oh  aooount  of  the  depredations 
which  were  said  to  be  committed  by  the  sailors 
at  Dight  There  were  upwards  of  one  thousand 
in  the  city^  who  since  the  embargo  had  become 
very  riotous^  having  no  employ ;  and  several  were 
absolutely  destitute  of  lodging  and  food,  their 
landlords  having  turned  them  out  after  their 
money  was  gone.  They  paraded  the  streets  several 
nights  in  large  bodies,  and  the  city  guard  was 
obliged  to  be  strengthened.  Some  robberies  were 
committed,  and  two  or  three  negroes  murdered, 
80  that  it  became  dangerous  to  be  out  at  dark. 
The  corporation  at  length  published  a  prodama- 
tion,  forbidding,*  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  any 
sailor  to  be  out  of  his  lodging-Jiouse  after  seven 
o'clock  :  they  also  advertised^  that  any  sailor  who 
was  destitute  of  employment  might  go  on  board 
the  Hornet  sloop,  and  gun-boats  belonging  to  the 
United  States^  where  they  should  receive  provi-» 
sions^  and  be  at  liberty  to  quit  the  vessel  whoi 
they  choise.  Not  above  sixteen  accepted  the  ofBsr, 
and  several  of  them  soon  returned  on  shore  agam^ 
^n  consequence  of  some  smart^o^^f fij^^  which  they 
met  with  on  board  the  Hornet.  In  the  course  of 
a  week  or  two,  the  English  Consul  advertising 
that  British  seamen  might  have  a  free  passage 
home  in  the  British  ships  that  were  going  to 
Europe,  upwards  of  four  hundred  availed  them- 
selves of  the  ofier,  and  sailed  for  England. 
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CHAPTER  XXXif. 


Servants  at   Charleston— Slaves-^Slaue  Trader 
Slave  MercharUS'-^The  Bargain  Buyer— ^Obser" 
vaUons  upon  the  Slave  Trade-^The  Treatment 
of'jtfrican^—R^ned  Cruelty— ^People  of  Colour 
^nd .  MulatioeS'— Negro  Characleristics^^ReHgi" 
ous  Fanaticism— 'Methodist  Preachers  pelted  in 
their  Pulpits — Manners  of  the  Negroes— r^Uf 
Anecdote  of  a  Negro  and  his  Wife — Their  lat 
trepid  Death'— Religum — Service  of  the  Epis^. 
copal  Churdies  in  the  United  States-^Methodist 
Meetings'— ^Marriages- — 'Fksnerals— ^Novelty  of 
an  Undertaher*s  Profession  in  Charleston — Cha^ 
ritable  Societies-^Fre&^Masons. 

Th£BB  are  no  white  servants  in  Charleston. 
Every  kind  of  work  is  performed  by  the  negroes 
and  people  of  colour.  Those  who  are  unable  to 
give  500  or  6oo  dollars  for  a  slave,  which  is  the 
usual  price  of  a  good  one,  generally  hire  them, 
by  the  month  or  year,  of  people  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  number  of  slaves  for  that  pur- 
pose. Many  persons  obtain  a  handsome  living 
by  letting  but  their  slaves  for  6  to  10  dollars  per 
month.    They  also  send  them  out  to  sell  oysters, 
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fruit,  millinery,  &c. ;  or  as  carmen  and  porters* 
The  slaves  who  are  brought  up  to  any  trade  or 
profession  are  let  out  as  journeymen,  and  many  of 
them  are  so  exttemd^  chvti  find  ^^rt,  that  they 
are  considered  worth  two  or  three  thousand  dollars. 

Ttbt  ^av««  iA  Ch^rteMon,  tmjpbyM  ta  domwtic 
servAAts,  or  mechMios>  ark  mostly  thoiib  bata  m 
&(&  Male)  the  n«w  negfcM  from  Ainoa  bdng 
gM^ly  {purchased  for  thu  ipkntakionv  in  the 
cf^WAfy.  T^h  f&m^  \m(d  inom  ttote  Uinn  the 
httit  t  tod  whifef 6  tbey  flt*e  lirit^  «xttder  t)eraon8 
wKo  bdVe  Ohiy  hired  them>  <Key  Are  bTten  kizy 
atid  iDipertineiit,  and  give  theif  ei&i^yer*  a  gfeat 
deri  of  tn)uMe.  They  ^cxM^Ve  th^  ore  Idbour* 
ifttg  bDly  fbr  i^trangiefd^  And  are  carelttds  iid  wliat 
itt&linef  tHey  perform  their  v^ork^  In  conBeqiiltice 
of  the  troubled  in  St.  DottiingO)  h  graat  nu&kber  of 
negroes  and  people  of  colour  havtt  bnli  brought 
to  Charleston  by  their  masters  and  mistresses. 
Most  of  them  have  been  sold  to  tb6  Americans,  or 
received  their  freedom.  The  Women  are  di^iti- 
guished  from  the  rest  by  thefr  coloured  hftttdke^- 
chiefs  tastily  tied  about  their  heads,  the  smaftnrest 
of  their  dress,  and  long  i^owing  shawls.  Or  tnUslih 
handkerchiefs  thrown  carelessly  over  their  should- 
ers i  la  Prangoisc. 

It  appears  by  the  estimate  givfita  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  that  the  slaves,  free  negroes,  and 
people  of  colour,  are  very  numerous  in  "South 


QiMm,  yet  iu«  ppt  ?qtal  tp  the  nvpi^  pf  wl^ite 
i^lntlntAim  of  the  Thole  state,  9.ut  it  is  ^^.  ip 
the  low  fW^pY.pvts  of  the  pQUptry  that  the^ 

«re  W9qM*  99^  ^here  they  f^r  outnu,(ii.her  tt^ 
vhitq  pop\il4t)oq.  In  the  city  of  Chvlestqn,  % 
iost^nce^  their  nuniher  «iQ9nnt»  to  91,000,  ^ 

the  whitea  only  to  7^000.  Xq  the  ^prthetrp  pirtp 
of  the  ^ts^te  very  few  slave*  ?re  to  he  ft)mMi  j  th^ 
genera  wWvjwte  the  g^vtjni  themselves,  with  the 
^stanpe  of  their  qwi^  £im\|ie? ;  but  towwMs  th^ 

899  PPftst  it  WQuM  be  impossible  for  the  whitf^  tp 

ci|itiv9te  the  svmw  mi  mani:^  w}ftm%  th^  «¥ 

flf  qegrpe^, 

The  impflrt^tiop  of  Afripfm*  into  the  5Tnitstl 
States  cef(«e4  by  l^w  qp  the  jst  pf  ^^miary  ^(bqs  j 
!m4  wver»l  veswlf  wWsh  •mv^  with  sI^y^  vft^ 

that  peripd  vej«  ^ed,  sincl  th?ir  <»rgpe?!  ?pil- 

i^emq^,  For  the  fpur  pisec^jjiog  yefu^  bow«r^, 
th^  merchants  ha4  prrpwe^J  fpr  the  sholitipq  of 

the  a)9v^  tfade  i  and  4peh  l^^  impprl^o^  topl^ 
|)l9pe,  tbst  the  puti^Ct  wa»  cpmpletely  g\\k^f^ 

Xhe  fpHpwiiig  are  th^  numbers  iropprt«4  Wft? 
Qh»ri«(^4  up  t(»  th^  Ht  J^DiKiry ;  99a : 

I9fl5    «    f    ^      6i7flQ 
;pp<?    ,    ,    ,    11,458 

Jf97    .    ,,    ,    >»>g7<? 
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When  I  arrived  the  sales  for  slaves  were  ex- 
tremely dull,  owing  to  the  high  price  which  the 
merchants  demanded  for  them.  The  planters, 
who  were  pretty  well  stocked,  were  not  very  eager 
to  purchase ;  and  the  merchants,  knowing  that  a 
market  would  ultimately  be  found  for  them,  were 
determined  not  to  lower  their  demands :  in  con- 
sequence of  which  hundreds  of  these  poor  beings 
were  obliged  to  be  kept  on  board  the  ships,  or  in 
large  buildings  at  Gadsden*s  wh^g-f,  for  months  to- 
gether. The  merchants,  for  their  own  interest 
I  suppose,  had  them  properly  attended  to,  and 
supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  provisions ;  but  their 
clothing  was  very  scanty,  and  some  unusually 
sharp  weather  during  the  winter  carried  off  great 
numbers  of  them.  Close  confinement  and  im- 
proper  food  also  created  a  variety  of  disorders ; 
which,  together  with  the  dysentery  and  some  cu- 
taneous diseases  (o  which  the  negroes  are  subject^ 
considerably  increased  the  mortality.  Upwards  of 
seven  hundred  died  in  less  than  three  months^ 
and  carpenters  were  daily  employed  at  the  wharf 
in  making  shells  for  the  dead  bodies.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  a  similar  mortality  took  place,  th^  dead 
bodies  of  the  negroes,  tb  save  expense,  were  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  even  left  to  be  devoured  by  thq 
turkey  buzzards ;  in  consequence  of  which  nobody 
would  $at  any  fish,  and  it  was  upwards  of  thre« 
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iDODths  be£c»re  the  corporation  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice. 

These  losses^  instead  of  abating  theprioe^  served 
only  to  increase  it ;  and  many  were  put  up  at  ven- 
due,  where^  according  to  their  age,  size,  and  con- 
dition,  they  sold  for  from  three  to  six  hundred 
dollars  each.  The  auctioneers  live  all  in  one  street 
near  the  water^side,  in  East  Bay.  They  have  ven- 
dues twice  a-week,  and  the  place  is  then  like 
Babel :  crowds  of  people  bidding  for  dead  and  live 
stocky  among  which  n^oes  and  people  of  colour 
are  constantly  seen;  brokers  praising  the  good 
qualities  of  their  commodities^  and  knocking  them 
down  to  the  best  bidder.  One  morning  I  had  a 
hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  a  woman  who  had 
purchased  a  female  slave  at  one  of  these  auctions. 
The  brokers  are  obliged  to  state  the  reason  for 
aeUing  the  negroes^  or  give  a  bill  of  sale  warranting 
them  sound.  The  girl  in  question  had  been  lately 
imported ;  and,  as  the  auctioneer  declared,  it  waa 
intended  to  have  shipped  her  off  with  several  others 
for  New  Orleans :  but  that  in  tier  condition  (point- 
ing to  a  certain  protuberance  in  front)  it  was 
thought  most  adviseable  to  put  her  up  at  vendue. 

0 

The  poor  girl  appeared  to  be  about  sixteen^  seemed 
very  unwell j  and  had  no  other  covering  than  a  dirty 
blanket.  She  was  placed  upon  a  table  by  the 
side  of  the  auctioneer;  who  frequently  turned 
her  round  to  the  bidders^  to  show  her  make  and 
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figure.    He  woidd  alao^  ai  timeB,  opca  her  month 
and  show  her  teeth,  much  in  the  same  sl^  at  «|. 
joelseir  nouM  exhibit  Ihe  nottth  of  a  horae  fiir  the 
ia^ieetioii  of  his  castoiaerc.   From  tfae  manner  ia 
wbjeh  he  dsserihed  her  flituation  I  ic^y  Miewd 
it  iirat  that  ahe  -maa  in  tbe>Eiau7y  woy,  a  condition 
which  aJwajs  eohanosa  the  value  of  a  aiare  t  Uit 
on  JoofciBg  floore  eameady  at  the  giri,  the  protv- 
bflranoa  aeamed  to  be  ratha*  too  high  for  sueh  a 
■t»l«.    Onenmnan,  however,  who  appeared  f-ery 
eegerto  ponchaie,  ot^hid  the  teat,  «nd  gave  1M> 
doHtra  for  jatr,  nmkr  the  full  pereuaaion  that  the 
pA  wgfl  with  g/aid,  tmd  of  oomse  a  great  ixiigaiii 
at  that  price.    Tlie  nuotionoer  alao  aasured  her,- 
tfaet  afae  Jaad  been  eold  for  less  than  half  he;  real 
wrfofc  1!he  gjri  got  dovoi  from  the  table  with  much 
AffiaAy,  and  the  woman  want  with  her  into  the 
mmliaa«iioom  (fiw  the  aalea  an  oiade  in  tbeatraet 
bsfone  ihc  door).    She  was  c^ger  to  examne  the 
^ity  of  the  oomnodity  wWoh  ahts  had  boaght  ( 
vhon,  to  her  iiifiaitp  mortifrsation,  <^pon  taking  off 
theUanfcet,  ahe  diaeoverad  that  the  girl,  inetead  of 
bshig  with  ehiU,  had  got  the  ^riyk^.   Sheimmo. 
Mo\y  waittenl  the  apctioneer  to  take  her  hMic  t 
bn^  be  waa  too  keoo,and  deobMcd  that  it  waaa  just 
MkI  ^  mki  ib- tfae  tpoth  flf  which  he  appeaM 
to  the  hjr^aftandem.    It  waa  not  hie  findt,  be  <aid« 
if  the  ladf  h«d  been  deoeiaad  by  appearanees}  at 
V«»(Q0«fi«ll  ikti  cases  hirt  he .dedai^^hlltlw 
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luul  stated  ber  real  aituatioo^  vbioh  wta*  that  aln^ 
waa  not  in  a  condition  to  be  «mt  ott  a  long  t<Qrag«> 
and  he  atiU  maintained  that  that  waa  tbiQ  onty  do* 
Act  ab^  waa  aold  for*  '^  JRir  oi^  thrngp"^  aajw  th^ 
anetioneer,  ^^  that  I  know  to  tke  eantruty^  ^  gi^i 
nmg  ht  mtk  tkUdi  but  the  lady  k  ctrtuinly  the  ^< 

AU  exoept  die  vii)fprti»)ata  purohaaer  laqghed 
heartily  at  tbo  trick.  Qm  advised  bar  to  aend 
for  Dr.  Do  Bow  immediately^  and  bavo  the  girl 
tapped  €  another  was  of  ofHiioa^  that  she  bad  bet* 
ter  aend  for  a  carpenter  ta  m^kfi  a  coffin  1  and  a 
tUrd  dfidared»  ahf  was  heartily  glad  the  W0vm$ 
had  bean  taken  in^  as  she  waa  alwi^s  so  fond  ^ 
buying  bargains  ;  and  ivould  be  bound  to  aay^  tbafc^ 
she  wodd  not  90  to  the  ej^pense  of  a  dolbur  to 

aave  the  girl's  life. 

I  quitted  this  traffic  in  hfinian  flesh  with  dJA^ 
goat;  though  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at 
the  anchness  of  the  auqtjoneer^  and  the  ctredulHy 
of  the  bargain-fbuyer*  lA  most  countries  people 
ara  fond  of  pnichasing  'what  they  call  bargaWi 
which,  as  Sterne  aaya,  is  only  the  buying  of  a  ^ 
Gontnodity  that  you  don't  want,  because  yw  eaa 
get  it  cheaper  than  a  good  one  when  you  do ! 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  for  and  against  sU^ 
wtsuf  i  and,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  observes,  *^  it 
is  a  sutjeot  upon  whidi  aiaoh  may  be  said  on  Ipoth 
riifot,''   Tboae  whose  iaterasta  Me  afiiistod  by  it 
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are  of  course  its  supporters ;  and  those  who  see  i£ 
only  with  a  philanthropic  eye  are  its  natural  oppo- 
nents. In  a  political  point  of  view,  we  may  now 
suppose  that  it  is  completely  exploded  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Whether  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  will  continue^  is  at  pre- 
sent doubtful ;  for  large  supplies  of  Africans  sieem 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  certain  parts  of  the 
possessions  of  both  nations.  Neither  the  sugar 
plantations  of  the  West  Indies,  nor  the  rice 
swamps^  tobacco  and  cotton  plantations  of  Vir- 
ginia^  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  can  be  culti* 
vated  without  them.  The  negro  can;  uncovered^ 
stand  the  sun*s  meridian  heat^  and  labour  hia 
app(»nted  time,  exposed  to  the  continual  steam 
which  arises  from  low  and  swampy  grounds,  while 
a  white  man  can  barely  support  himself  under  the 
shade,  surrounded  by  such  a  relaxing  and  un- 
healthy atmosphere.  The  negro  can  work  for 
hours  in  mud  and  water,  (which  he  is  obligedr  to 
do  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  in  ditching  and  drain- 
ing) without  injury  to  himself,  whilst  to  a  white 
this  labour  would  be  almost  instant  death*  In 
fact,  the  Africans  are  now  become  as  necessary  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  as  beasts  of  burthen  are 
to  Europeans.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  slave* 
trade  was  ever  introduced ;  for,  had  it  not,  ihe 
whites  w:ould  have  ri^lected  the  unhealthy  spots 
which  they  now  occupy,  and  have  confined  them* 
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selves  to  places  more  congenial  to  their  constitu- 
tions. How  many  millions  of  acres  in  the  world 
far  superior  in  every  respect  to  those  parts  where 
Africans  are  indispensable!  are  still  covered  with 
immeasurable  forests  that  have  never  yet  edioed 
to  the  stroke  of  the  woodman*s  axe  I 

It  were  indeed  to  be  wished^  that  the  present 
stock  of  Africans  would  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
planters  by  their  domestic  population^  instead  of 
rendering  fresh  importations  requisite.  It  is  na- 
tural to  suppose^  that  the  planters  would  find  it 
their  interest  to  promote  the  health  and  ocHnfort 
of  their  negroes  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  many 
instances  it  is  so,  but  others  have  too  often  af- 
forded proofs  of  a  contrary  disposition.  The  fla- 
grant abuses  which  have  been  committed  oh  the 
African,  slaves  have  ultimately  led  to  the  melio^ 
ration  of  their  condition,  and  at  length  to  the  total 
abolition  of  the  trade.  The  negroes  appear  to  be 
formed  for  servitude^  and  require  the  strict  but 
merciful  hand  of  a  master,  otherwise  they  are  apt 
to  take  unwarrantable  liberties.  If  treated  well, 
they  are  faithful  and  affectionate ;  nor  do  I  see 
how  it  can  be  the  interest  of  the  master  to  treat 
them  otherwise :  but  a  violent  temper  does  not 
always  study  its  own  interest ;  and  we  have  unfor<- 
tnnately  had  too  many  instances  of  white  people 
disgracing  themselves  by  barbarities  that  would 
Polly  the  character  of  a  New  Zealand  savage.  Eveo 
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aeme  of  the  ladies  of  CharlQiton^  I  9m  tokli  iM^ve 
lieea  known  to  ewpom  the  ^an^^ltii  with  qqwi^ 
denble  des^terity  upon  th^  n«ke4  l>ack»  of  thoir 
slaves.  I  never  had  an  opportMtiity  of  peeing  pne 
of  these  delicate  instrumenta  of  flpgdWtioit  oall^ 
cowskins ;  but  from  what  I  have  heard  I  iiqaffiD^ 
k  is  of  the  sane  nature  aa  that  used  hy  th^  Turks 
when  they  b^ttinade  an  offender;  thwsh  it  is 
there  distinguished  by  a  very  different  MfWr  On^ 
instanoe  of  n^ned  cruelty  I  should  b^ve  yiflenrdy 
hoped,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  had  been  fd9Q» 
or  misrepresented,  but  I  am  aorry  to  say  there  y» 
fio  reason  to  doubt  its  authenticity.  A  bdy  at  Sul^- 
livan's  Island  is  said  to  ha?e  assisted  her  husband 
in  whipping  their  negro  to  such  a  dc^e^,  that 
his  back  was  completely  raw:  not  thinking  h^ 
had  been  sufficiently  punished,  they  l^ppVied  ^ 
pickle  of  pepper  and  sail  to  his  wouuds^  And  ii» 
miserable  wretch  dial  a  few  hours  aft^r  In  th« 
most  excruciating  tortures.  What  bis  offenq^  W9P 
I  know  not,  but  nothing  could  justify  fOfih  ifk- 
Jiunian  treatment  I  do  not  mention  this  fitft  W 
a  reflection  upon  the  CSaroUnisn  f^ipAlos )  on  the 
contrary,  thqr  ue  in  general  ei^tremely  kind  an4 
tender  to  their  alavess  nor  ^f^  the  m9n  hy  any 
means  remarkaUe  for  severity^  but  aro  wther  4i»* 
tiqgttished  for  their  mk^\  and  humaBf  HWlxnfiPt 
of  their  negroes. 
The  penalty  ftir  UUing  %  fiaw  iB  SwtJH^  Qm- 
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Hm  i^,  if  in  the  hedt  of  pamdo^  M^^  and  for  pre« 
Medital«d  murder  looh  For  tha  Ust  oAnoe  the 
ttufden^f  is  ktnd^red  its(Ap$\At  of  holding  or  r^ 
cd?iB^  thd  {>rofit6  of  any  offict,  p]ace>  or  emolu^ 
n^eni^  ^vil  or  militery^  within  the  dtate.  Tho 
negroes,  if  giiilty  of  murd^  or  rebellion,  6m  iMtni 
it  iltaih ;  and  within  the6e  three  or  four  yean  two 
hAVt  suflTered  that  honid  ^unirt^ment.  For  com^ 
nron  bfFenoea  they  are  either  flogged  at  home  by 
their  matttt^  or  mistreBftes,  or  aent  to  a  place  next 
the  jail  in  Bro^^atreet,  <»lled  the  Sugar  Hwse^ 
i^h&te  a  man  is  employed  to  flog  them  at  the  nUe 
bf  a  ahilling  per  do2en  ladhea*  I  was  told  t;hat  a 
lady  once  complained  of  the  great  expense  afae  was 
at  Tat  flogging,  and  intended  to  t&ntnet  with  the 
ftiiin  to  fl<:>g  her  slaves  hy  the  year ! 

The  nfralattoes,  or  people  of  colour^  are  vtty 
numerous  in  Charleston*  Many  of  them  are  free, 
bat  a  much  greater  proportion  are  sfftves.  They 
a««  said  to  be  more  insolent  and  debauched  than 
the  negroes ;  which  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  know-^ 
tedgebf  tiieir  origin,  and  ihe  liberties  they  conceive 
thi^  are  entitled  to  take.  Many  of  the  mulatto 
girls  ate  handsome,  and  good  figures.  They  are 
fbnd  of  dress,  full  of  vanity,  and  generally  dispense 
their  favours  very  liberally  to  the  whites.  Th« 
negroes  who  atie  nati\'es  of  Africa  are  often  dxiU, 
stupid,  and  indolent.  They  are>  however,  in  ge* 
neral  more  robust  and  capable  of  field  labour  than 
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those  born  in  Carolina ;  and  have  less  deceit  and 
libertinism  in  their  character.     The  negroes  bom 
in  Carolina  are  much   tinctqred  with  European 
vices,  particularly  if  they  live  in  Charleston ;  but 
they  make  the  best  servants,  being  well  acquainted 
from  their  childhood  with  household  duties,  and 
the  business  of  a  plantation  or  farm.     They  have 
also  a  high  opinion  of  themselves,  and  look  with 
contempt  upon  the  new  Africans.    I  heard  one  of 
them  observe,  on  seeing  a  drove  of  newly*imported 
negroes  going  out  of  Charleston  tQ  a  plantation  in 
the  country—"  j4h  !  dey  be  poor  devils^  me  fetch 
ten  of  denif  if  massa  swap  fiie*^    Free  blacks  are 
also  a  step  above  those  who  are  in  bondage,  and 
nothing  offends  them  more  than  to  call  them  ne- 
groes.   The  steward  of  the  Calliope,  who  was  one 
of  these,  was  highly  offended  with  Captain  Turner, 
who  out  of  joke  would  frequently  call  him  a  damned 
negro.     "  Negur,  massa  P*  says  the  steward,  "  tne 
he  no  negur'-^donU  call  me  negtir,  massaJ**  An  old 
negro  woman  is  called  momma,  which  is  a  broad 
pronunciation  of  mamma;  and  a  girl,  missy.   I  once 
happened  to  call  a  young  negro  wench  momma^^ 
♦*  me  be  no  momma ^^  says  she,  *^  me  had  no  cAiV- 
dren  yei^    The  negroes  are  also  called  by  a  va- 
riety of  names ;  and  the  catalogue  of  the  heathen 
mythology  of  ancient  heroes  and  demi-gods,  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  is  ransacked  for  that  purpose. 
Notwithstanding  the  vicious  mode  of   fighting 
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among  the  whites  in  the  southern ;  states 
of  America^  I  always  observed  that  the  negroes 
boxed  each  other  &iriy :  and  if  any  foul  play  hap« 
pened  to  take  place^  the  negro  by^standers. would 
immediately  interpose. 

The  old  negroes^  both  men  and.  women^  are 
very  atttetive  to  their  religious  duties ;  and  pews 
in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  Charleston  are  apr 
propriated  to  their  use*  The  majority  of  the  ne-r 
groes  are  Methodists,  whose  mode  of  worship 
aeems  to  be  a  favourite  with  mo3t  of  the  blacks 
throughout  the  States.  Unlike  the  Aroericaii 
Indians^  who  are  caught  by  the  paraphernalia  and 
mysterious  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re* 
ligion,  the  negroes  receive  with  enthusiasm  the 
pleasing  doctrine  of  faith  without  works;  and  if 
there  is  little  religious  ceremony  in  the  servicci 
its  simplicity  is  amply  compensated  by  the  thun^ 
dering  anathemas  of  the  preacher:  this  catches 
their  attention^  and  in  imitation  of  their  ^ore  en- 
lightened white  brethfeuy  they  often  fall  down  in 
divine  ^cstadeSy  crying,  shouting,  bawling^  and 
beating  their  breasts,  until  they  are  ready  to  faint. 
Much  of  this  extravagance  is  now  done  away,  at 
least  in  Charleston,  since  some  of  the  most  vehe- 
ment of  the  Methodist  preachers  were  obliged  to 
decamp,  lest  the  meeting-houses  should  be  pulled 
down  upon  them.  Several  were  pelted  and  .drag«> 
ged  out  of  their  pulpits  by  some  youqg men  of  the 
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t6Wd  in  the  very  middle  of  their  borrid  deavnci'^ 
itions^  and  the  fmntio  gestures  of  their  deluded 
congregetion*  These  violences  were  winked  et  bjr 
tiie  tntinicipalitf^  as  it  w«s  found  thai  the  id»itni 
doctrines  broached  by  those  fiinattcal  preachers  did 
much  injury  to  the  slaves^  Cidm^  dispassionate  re- 
tigion>  of  whatever  denomination  it  may  be^  has 
never  been  withheld  from  the  n^;roes,  but  rather 
eneouraged^  and  in  genersl  they  are  very  orderlj 
tind  devout  in  their  demeanour  on  Sundays*  Tht 
fi^  n^^roes  and  people  of  cdour  are  then  dressed 
out  in  their  best^  and  feel  exalted  as  much  above 
the  slaves  as  the  ^rhileft  do  above  them.  They 
poll  off  their  hatB>  bow,  scrape,  and  curtsey  to  each 
other,  and  the  younger  part  seem  to  treat  their 
elders  with  much  respect  and  attention.  The 
meeting-houses  are  crowded  with  all  colours,  and 
many  (^  the  slaves  frequently  sit  on  the  steps  out« 
side  the  door. 

Where  the  Africans  are  well  treated  longevity 
is  no  stranger  to  their  race.  Several  have  lived 
to  80,  go,  and  100  years ;  and  in  1605  a  negra 
woman  died  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  ^  of  11 6» 
I  shall  close  this  notice  of  the  negroes  of  South 
Carolina  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  inviolable 
affection  and  heroic  courage,  evinced  in  the  oon* 
duct  of  a  negro  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  r^ 
cently  imported  from  Africa ;  and  which  took  place 
While  I  was  in  Charleston^    They  had  been  sep»« 
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niied  and  sokl  to  ttvo  different  perntis  in  the  otty; 
theition  to  BAsjor  K>  ■  i  ..^  aad  the  woman  to  Mfs^ 
0*A-^-**^«  For  a  few  montha  th«y  resided  in 
Charleston ;  aad  the.  majoc  had  often  allowed  thfc 
inan  to  visit  his  wife5  Which  in  some  measure  re<^ 
oonoiled  diem  to  their  separation.  '  But  his  maatei^t 
irishiiig  to  employ  him  on  his  plantation  in  th$ 
country,  gave  orders  for  his  being  sent  away. 
The' negro  no  sooner  learnt  his  destiny  than  h^ 
became  desperate,  and  determined  upon  as  bold  a 
scheme  as  the  mind  of  man  could  conceive,  and 
one  that  might  vie  with  the  far*fiimed  resolution 
of  the  Roman  Arria*  He  obtained  leave  of  his 
master,  on  the  evening  previous  to  his  departure, 
to  take  a  last  fareweU  of  his  wife.  I  knew  not 
what  passed  at  such  an  affecting  interview ;  but  it 
is  s\q[>po8ed  that  he  prevailed  on  her  to  die  with 
lum  rather  than  be  separated  from  each  other,  and 
obliged  to  pass  their  lives  in  miserable  slavery; 
ioft  the  next  morning  they  were  both  found  dead, 
having  strangled  themselves  with  ropes*  The 
hands  of  both  were  at  liberty,  so  that  there  is  no 
room  to  suppose  that  either  had  not  consented  to 
die.  The  Charleston  papers  represented  this  trans- 
action in  a  very  different  light,  being  fearful  of 
the  consequences  of  such  an  example  among  the 
-n^roes  ;  who,  whatever  their  oppressors  may  say 
to  the  contrary,  have  proved  in  innumerable  iri- 
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eUances  that  they  are  occasionally  possessed  of  feel^ 
ings  as  senutive  and  acute  as  their  white  brethren* 
Religious  toleration  is  allowed  in  its  fullest  ex'^ 
tent  in  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
state  of  the  Union ;  and  people  of  every  sect  and 
form  of  worship  are  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 
government.    Formerly  the  protestant  church  of 
England  was  the  most  predominant  religion  in  the 
state ;  but  at  present  the  independentSi  presbyte* 
rians,  and  baptists,  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  nu# 
merous.     A  bishop  was  at  the  head  of  the  episcopal 
church  a  few  years  ago,  but  since  his  decease  the 
vacan/cy  has  not  been  filled  up.     A  large  circular 
building,   called  the  Independent  Meeting,  has 
within  these  few  years   been  built  in  Meeting- 
street.    The  mode  of  worship  nearly  resembles 
that  of  the  Scotch  church ;  and  the  chapel  is  fre* 
quented  by  many  of  the  rich  and  respectable  fa* 
milies  of  the  city ;  several  of  whom  have  also  pews 
in  the  episcopal  churches.    The  clergyman  whom 
I  heard  in  that  chapel  delivered  a  most  excellent 
discourse,  partly  extempore,  and  though  it  had 
somewhat  of  the  evangelical  turn  of  expression, 
it  was  delivered  in  mild,  moderate,  and  elegant 
language.     The  congregation  sang  without  the 
assistance^  of  an  organ  ;  and  their  voices  harmo- 
nized more  agreeably  than  the  baptists  and  me- 
thodists. 
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The  service  in  the  episcopal  churches  of  the 
United  States  is  the  same  as  that  of  England^ 
except  in  such  parts  as  have  been  accommodated 
to  the  reigning  government.  Instead  of  His  Ma*- 
jesty,  the  Royal  Family^  the  Nobility,  and  Parlia^ 
ment;  they  pray  for  the  President^  the  Senate^ 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
St«  Athanasius^s  creed  is  omitted ;  and  some  slight 
alterations  have  been  made  in  the  text  of  the  com- 
mon prayer.  The  churches,  chapels,  and  meet- 
ings of  Charleston  are,  in  general,  well  attended ; 
and  during  divine  service  few  people  are  seen  in 
the  streets.  The  young  men,  however,  are  fond 
of  posting  themselves  near  a  church  porch,  before 
and  after  service,  in  order  to  admire  the  girb, 
who  afford  the  amorous  youths  few  opportunities 
of  seeing  their  elegant  forms  in  the  street  on  other 
days. 

Some  of  the  methodists  are  in  the  habit  of 
having  meetings  twice  a* week  at  their  own  houses; 
In  the  street  where  I  resided  for  some  time  a  me- 
thbdist  woman  lived  within  a  few  doors  of  our 
house ;  and  twice  a-week,  from  six  to  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  she  used  to  collect  a  small  congre- 
gation, for  the  purpose  of  praying  and  singing. 
There  would  have  been  nothing  irregular  or 
improper  in  such  meetings,  had  they  confined 
their  devotion  to  themselves ;  but  they  actually 
disturbed  the  neighbourhood :    for  according  as 
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they  happened  to  be  inspired,  they  would  rise 
up  and  bellow  out  such  thundering  imprecations 
upon  their  own  wickedness^  that  a  mob  usually 
collected  round  the  house.  They  took  care«  how* 
ever,  to  have  the  window-shutters  closed.  I  have 
frequently  heard  the  woman  of  the  house  uttering 
the  most  blasphemous  language,  crying,  l)owlingy 
and  groaning,  while  one  of  the  brethren  continued 
praying ;  and  as  the  man  increased  his  voice,  she 
increased  her  bowlings,  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
company  frequently  joined.  When  that  was  over, 
they  would  grow  a  little  calmer,  and  sing  hymns ; 
after  which  they  would  finish  their  evening^s  de- 
votion with  a  fulminating  threat  against  all  who 
refused  to  participate  in  the  doctrine  of  faith  with* 
out  works.  The  woman  of  the  house,  however^ 
was  determined  that  works  should  precede  faith  ; 
for  she  frequently  flogged  her  slaves  before  she 
went  to  prayers,  as  a  kind  of  prologue  to  the  even- 
ing*s  entertainments. 

Marriages  are  solemnized  by  clergymen  of  all 
persuasions ;  as  they  are,  also,  by  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  latter  incur  a  fine^of  100/.  cuerency 
for  so  doing ;  but  it  has  never  been  enforced  against 
them.  Licenses  for  marriage  are  more  formal  than 
necessary ;  for,  as  there  is  no  law  directing  such  a 
licence  to  be  first  obtained,  a  marriage  is  equally 
lawful  without  it. 

Funerals  are  conducted  much  in  the  same  style 
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as  at  New  York,  except  that  ia  Charleston  the 
women  attend.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  hundred 
men^  women,  and  children,  walking  arm  in  arm, 
in  pairs.  The  corpse  is  placed  on  a  sort  of  he&rse> 
or  rather  cart,  and  covered  with  a  pall,  above  which 
is  a  roof  supported  by  four  pillars ;  (the  whole  is 
very  mean,  and  drawn  by  only  one  horse,  driven 
by  a  negro  shabbily  dressed.  The  relations,  or 
particular  friends,  wear  mourning,  with  crape  hat* 
bands  and  scarfs ;  the  rest  of  the  company  are  in 
coloured  clothes.  Previous  to  setting  out,  refresW 
ment  is  served  round,  and  sprigs  of  rosemary  or 
lavender  are  given  to«each.  The  negroes  imitate 
the  whites  in  their  funerals,  and  it  is  curious  to 
see  a  negro  ^rson  and  clerk  attending  them.' 
The  bells  never  toll  in  Charleston  at  funerals.  A 
few  months  before  the  yellow  fever  raged Jn  that 
city,  in  1807,  an  undertaker  made  his  appearance, 
which  was  so  great  a  novelty  to  the  inhabitants 
that  he  was  obliged  to  explain  what  was  meant  by 
the  term  undertaker  in  an  advertisement.  Before 
this  carpenters  were  employed  to  knock  up  a  coffin, 
and  the  deceased's  friends  were  obliged  to  provide 
every  necessary  for  the  funeral,  either  at  their  o^^ 
houses  or  at  different  shops.  Military  funerals  are 
conducted  with  much  parade  and  ceremony. 

The  charitable  societies  in  Charleston,  besides 
the  Orphan-house,  are  the  South  Carolina  Society, 
St.  Andrew's,  Fellowship,  German*  Friendly,  Me* 
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chanic^  Mount  Sion^  Hibernian,  Gemiloth  Hasa* 
din,  and  Free  Masons.  The  grand  lodge  of  the 
latter  is  self-constituted,  and  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  grand  lodge  of  England.  It  does  not  pos- 
sess a  fund  of  more  than  a  tLousand  dollars,  and  its 
charitable  ddnations  are  but  small.  A  remarkable 
proposition  was  once  made  in  this  lodge,  that  all 
its  members  should  profess  Christianity;  it  was, 
however,  over-ruled;  nor  indeed  could  it  have 
been  admitted,  as  free-masonry  was  established 
ixrith  a  view  to  embrace  every  denomination  of  re* 
ligion  in  the  world.  Several  of  the  new  lodges  in 
the  United  States  are  said  to  have  degenerated 
from  the  pure  principles  of  free-masonry,  and  are 
4oo  apt  to  be  influenced  by  politics. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Legislature  of  South  Carolina — Gty  of  Columbia 
— Reverme-^Expenses  of  the  City  of  Charleston 
^^-Taxes — Courts  of  Law — Curious  Trial-^ 
Portraits  of  Washington  and  Hamilton  more 
saleable  than  those  of  Jefflsrson^-^Review  on 
Charleston  Race  Ground-^^Militia  of  South 
Carolina — Fblunteer  Corps  of  Charleston-"^ 
Field-day — Military  Force  of  the  United  States 
badly  disciplined — Satire  upon  American  Dis^ 
cipline — A  Militia  Muster* 

The  legislative  authority  of  South  Carolina  is 
vested  in  a  general  assembly^  consisting  of  a  se- 
nate and  house  of  representatives.  The  executive 
authority  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governcM*^  who  are  chosen  by  the  general  assembly 
to  continue  in  ofBce  for  two  years  ;  and  they  are 
not  eligible  again  until  the  term  of  four  years 
after  they  have  served  in  that  capacity.  The  judi- 
cial power  is  vested  in  such  superior  and  inferior 
courts  of  law  and  equity  as  the  legislature  may 
from  time  to  time  direct  and  establish.  At  present 
the  courts  of  this  state  consist  of  a  court  of  sessions 
gnd  common  pleas  for  each  district  in  the  state^ 
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i^hich  are  held  twice  a  year.     These  courts  are 

courts  of  record ;  possessing  complete,  original^ 

and  final  jurisdiction,  in  all  cases  touching  the 

\  causes  and  pleas  coocerning  thedi ;  except  as  it 

^  ^        may  be  altered  by  law,  and  in  points  of  practice 

by  the  rules  of  court.  In  Charleston,  a  court  has 
lately  been  established,  called  the  Inferior  City 
Court,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  deter* 
mining  all  causes  of  a  civil  nature  arising  within 
the  liroits  of  the  city,  and  for  the  trial  of  all 
offences  against  the  by-laws  of  the  same. 

In  the  year  178Q  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  from  the  city  of  Charleston  to  Colum* 
bia :  and  with  it  all:  the  public  records^  excepting 
«^  those  relating  to  property,  within  the  districts  of 
Charleston,  Greorgetown,  and  Beaufort.  But  for 
the  greater  convenkncy  of  the  citizens  in  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  State,  the  offices 
attached  to  government  w^e  divided  in  soch  a 
THBnner,  that  the  treasury,  the  office  of  stafe,  and 
the  sttrveyor^generaFB  office  were  to  have  each  an 
c^ce  at  Columbia  and  Charleston ;  the  heads  of 
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4hose  departments  residing  at  one  place,  and  tbeir 
deputies  at  the  other. 

ColuiTlbia,  now  the  seat  of  goveniment  in  South 
Carolina,  is  situated  just  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Congaree  Riv^r,  about  1 1 9  tniles  from  Charles- 
ton*   The  town  ia  laid  off  by  a.  regular  plan,  its 
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streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  buildings  are  erected  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  Congaree^  on  a  ridge  of  high  land, 
near  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river^  from 
which  a  delightful  prospect  is  presented.    Here 
the  state  house,  tttuated  on  a  beautiful  eminence, 
is  to  be  seen,  at  the  distance  of  many  miles,  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.     Columbia  consists 
of  about  1 50  houses,  and  during  the  sittings  of 
the   legislature,  assumes  a  gay  appearance.     At 
other  times  a  calmness  and  quiet  prevail,  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  noise  and  bustle  which  might  be 
eipected  in  the  capital  of  a  State.    This  tranquil* 
lity   is,   however,    sometimes   roused  into  active 
business  by  the  arrival  of  loaded  waggons  from 
the  upper  country.    Vineyards,  cotton,  and  hemp 
plantations  are  successfully  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Columbia  $  and  oil-mills,  rope-walks, 
and  some  other  manufactories,  have  been  esta- 
blished in  the  town. 

In  the  year  1783  Charleston  was  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  called  the  city 
of  Charleston.  It  was  then  divided  into  thirteen 
«vards,  each  of  which  annually  choose  a'  warden 
by  ballot  $  and  firom  the  whole  of  the  wardens  so 
chosen  an  intendant  is  afterwards  elected  by  the 
citizens.  These  form  a  council  for  the  government 
of  the  city,  by  whom  all  ordinances  are  passed 
lor  its  regulation.    Its  police  is  enforced  by  a  city 
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guard,  under  the  command  of  a  captain  and  other 
officers ;  and  with  the  incorporation  of  the  city, 
additional  taxes  are  laid  on  its  inhabitants  for  sup- 
porting the  expense  of  the  same,  amounting  annu- 
ally to  not  less  than  6o,000  dollars. 
.  Besides  the  expenses  of  the  city,  state  taxes  are 
imposed  for  the  support  of  the  government,  the 
annual  expense  of  which  is  about  100,000  dollars. 
This  sum  is  raised  by  a  tax  on  property  of  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  carriages  and  negroes, 
the  latter  of  which  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  and  a  half  each.  Free  negroes  and  people 
of  colour  pay  something  more*  Houses  and  land 
are  repeatedly  advertised  to  be  sold  for  paying  the 
taxes ;  and  long  lists  are  published  in  the  papers 
as  having  been  seized  by  the  sheriff.  All  absent 
persons  entitled  to  any  taxable  property  or  estate, 
in  South  Carolina,  (excepting  such  as  are  sent 
abroad  in  the  government  service,  until  one  year 
after  the  expiration  of  their  commissions;  or 
young  men  sent  abroad  for  education,  until  attain* 
ing  the  age  of  twenty<rthree  years,)  are  double 
taxed ;  because,  as  the  State  receives  no  benefit 
from  their  services  at  home,  it  is  supposed  but 
reasonable  it  should  receive  some  oompensation 
for  protecting  their  estates  while  absent ;  and  also 
because  it  tends  to  discourage  long  residences  of 
the  citizens  abroad.  Sums  of  money  at  interest, 
pctually  received,  over  find  above  what  each  person 
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pays  on  account  of  interest,  (except  wh«i  such 
interest  is  received  by  any  widow,  orphan,  or  un- 
married woman,  having  no  other  meians  of  liveli- 
hood,) are  assessed  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  dollar 
on  every  hundred  dollars  which  shall  have  pro- 
duced an  interest  of  seven  per  cent.  -  Upon  sales 
at  public  auction,  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  all 
ships*  boats  or  other  vessels ;  lands,  houses,  and 
slaves ;  and  three  per  cent,  on  all  horses,  cattle, 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  is  imposed. 
Hawkers  and  pedlars  pay  a  tax  of  250  dollars  for 
a  license  to  sell  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  in  ' 
any  part  of  the  State.  Theatrical  performers  pay 
428  dollars  and  a  half  for  every  license  granted  in 
the  city  of  Charleston,  and  107  dollars  14  cents 
for  every  license  granted  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

The  laws  are  similar  to  those  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  the  right  of  primogeniture  has  been  abolished, 
and  real  and  personal  estates  now  descend,  in  cases 
of  intestacy,  by  more  equitable  distributions.  The 
power,  however,  of  individuals  in  making  wills 
remains  the  same  as  before.  Bankrupts  and  in« 
solvent  debtors  are  never  deprived  of  their  liberty 
when  they  faithfully  deliver  up  all  their  effects  to 
their  creditors. 

I  was  present  at  the  hearing  of  two  causes  in 
Charleston,  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  pariiality  in  the  administration 
of  justice.     One  was  a  case  in  which  the  ovvper 
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of  a  slave-ship  refused  to  pay  the  saijors  their 
wages  after  a  twelvemonths*  voyage^  because  the 
ship  was  seized  on  her  arrival  in  port.  The  judge 
gave  it  in  fisivour  of  the  owner,  and  strong  su-* 
spicions  were  entertained  that  he  had  been  in-' 
fluenced  by  a  pecuniary  consideration.  The  de- 
cision/ however,  caused  so  much  dissatisfaction, 
and  appeared  so  unjust,  that  a  young  counsellor 
look  the  sailors*  cause  in  -hand,  and  moved  for  a 
new  trial ;  which  being  granted,  the  sailors  gained 
their  suit.  Some  of  them  had  upwards  of  300 
dollars  to  receive.  The  other  cause  was  the  trial 
of  a  man  for  attempting  to  commit  a  rape.  The 
jury  found  him  guilty  ;  but  he  was  pardoned  be* 
fore  he  was  brought  up  to  receive  sentence. 

The  present  Attorney-general  is  said  to  be  a 
sen^ble  and  learned  man ;  but  I  never  heard  a 
worse  orator  in  any  court.  The  other  barristers 
are  all  young  men,  and  two  or  three  of  them  are 
excellent  speakers.  I  have  often  admired  in  the 
courts  of  law  of  the  United  States,  the  frequent 
references  which  the  counsellors  continually  make 
to  English  law  cases,,  at  the  same  time  that  one 
half  of  the  nation  is  railing  against  every  thing 

• 

that  is  English  ;  and  in  Pennsylvania  some  vio- 
lent democrats  absolutely  entered  into  a  resolution 
to  prohibit  their  barristers  from  quoting  any  cases 
from  English  law  books,  or  referring,  in  any  of 
their  pleadings,  to  English  precedents.    This  sple- 
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netic  resolution  was^  however^  overruled  by  the 
district  judge  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  law  book- 
sellers must  export  very  largely  to  the  United 
States^  where  lawyers  are  so  numerous ;  most  of 
the  young  men  of  genteel  fiimilies  being  brought 
ap  to  that  profession. 

A  curious  trial  took  place  at  Philadelphia, 
while  I  remained  in  the  States,  betureen  two  print- 
sellers,  Day  and  Jarvis,  respecting  an  exchange 
of  Jefferson's  portraits  for  those  of  Washington, 
Jafvis  had  agreed,  at  the  request' of  Day,  to  give 
fifty  of  Washington's  portraits  for  fifty  of  Jeffer- 
son's ;  but  finding  how  much  the  latter  had  de- 
preciated and  fallen  in  the  public  estimation,  he 
sent  only  twenty-five  Washingtons  for  the  fifty 
Jeffersons  which  he  had  received.  The  other 
remonstrated,  and  even  offered  to  take  twenty- 
five  Hamiltons  in  lieu;  but  this  was  refused,  as 
the  portraits  of  General  Hamilton  were  nearly  as 
▼aluable  as  those  of  Washington,  they  selling  for 
five  and  six  dollars  each,  while  the  Jeffersons 
could  hardly  find  a  sale  at  half  a  dollar  each. 
The  judge  said,  that  the  jury  were  not  to  look  at 
'  the  value  of  the  prints,  but  to  the  contract :  upon 
ygAAch  a  verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  da- 
mages 1 184-  dollars. 

The  militia  of  Sooth  Carolina  is  divided  into 
two  divisions,  each  commanded  by  a  Major-ge- 
neral.   These  divisions  comprehend  nine  brigades. 
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thirty-nine  regiments  of  infantry^  eight  regimtotd 
and  a  squadron  of  cavalry ,  and  one  regiment  and 
a  battalion  of  artiller}',  besides  artillery  companies 
which  are  attached  to  some  of  the  regiments  of 
infiintry.  The  brigades  are  commanded  by  as 
many  Brigadier-generals;  and  the  regiments  are 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonels.  The  Go- 
vernor is  commander-in-chief  of  all  tile  militia  of 
the  StatCt  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Every  able-bodied  white  male  citizeui  between 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  forty-five^  is  enrolled  in 
the  militia,  and  free  people  of  colour  are  enrolled 
as  pioneers.  One-third  of  the  militia  may  be 
marched  out  of  the  State  by  order  of  the  executive 
of  the  United  States,  on  particular  emergencies^ 
and  under  certain  conditions ;  and  treated  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  the  regular  troops,  except  that 
in  cases  of  court-martial  the  court  is  to  be  selected 
from  the  militia  of  the  State.  Officers  rise  by 
seniority  ;  and  no  election  exists  except  in  the  first 
appointment  of  subaltern.  The  number  of  effec- 
tive  militia  in  South  Carolina  is  about  40,000,  of 
whom  2,000  are  cavalry. 

In  Charleston,  the  inhabitants  have  formed 
themselves  into  volunteer  corps,  armed  and  clothed 
at  their  own  expense.  One  half  consists  of  cavalry 
and  artillery.  The  uniform  of  the  latter  is  a  long 
blue  coat,  with  red  facings,  and  large  cocked  hat 
and  red  feather ;  it  has  a  heavy  appearance,  and 
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18  but  ill  adapted  to  such  a  corps^  whose  chief 
perfection  is  in  celerity  of  movement.    The  little 
company  of  Jews  wear  a  similar  dress,  which^  with 
their  peculiarity  of  features,  renders  them  gro. 
tesque^Iooking  soldiers.    I  was  present  at  a  review, 
on  the  race-ground,  of  the  different  corps,  and  the 
new  levy  of  militia,  forming  a  part  of  the  100,000 
men  ordered  by  Congress  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  the  defence  of  the  country.    They 
appeared  to  be  very  ill  disciplined,  and  the  new 
levy,  which  mustered  about  1 ,000  men,  was  out 
of  uniform,  and  had  no  other  arms  than  their  own 
rifles  or  fowling-pieces.    The  volunteer  compa- 
nies were  dressed  in  a  variety  of  uniforms,  and 
made  a   respectable   appearance.    The   emblem 
upon  the  colours  of  the  artillery  corps  was  apt 
enough  to  the  situation  of  the  country  at  the 
period  of  the  revolution :   it  was  an  artilleryman 
standing  by  the  side  of  a  cannon,  and  a  serpent 
upon  the  ground  near  his  feet,  looking  up  in  the 
man's  face,  with  the  motto,  "  dont  tread  on  me^ 
The  militia  in  the  United  States  is  for  the  most 
part  badly  disciplined.     In  the  towns,  some  show 
of  a  military  force  is  kept  up  by  the  volunteers, 
who  are  fond  of  captivating  the  ladies  with  their 
smart  uniforms  and  nodding  plumes ;  but  through^ 
out  the  country  places  the  militia  meet  only  to 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.     I  met  with  an  exceU 
lent  satire  upon  one  of  these  meetings  while  I  was 
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at  Charieston.  As  it  may  afford  my  readers  some 
amusement^  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  lay  it  be- 
fore them. 

^^  I  happened  not  long  since  to  be  present  at 
the  muster  of  a  captain's  company^  in  a  remote 
part  of  of|^  of  the  cpuntieB ;  and  as  no  general 
description  conld  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
achievements  of  that  day,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
go  a  little  into  the  detail,  as  well  as  my  reoollection 
will  serve  me.  The  men  had  been  notified  to 
meet  at  nine  o'clock,  '  armed  and  equipped  as  the 
law  directs/  that  is  to  say,  with  a  gun  and  cartoucfar 
box  at  least ;  but  as  directed  by  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  '  with  a  good  firelock,  a  sufficient 
bayonet  and  belt,  and  pouch  with  a  box  to  con* 
tain  not  less  than  twenty-^-four  sufficient  cartridges 
of  powder  and  ball.'  At  twelve  o'clod^  about  one^ 
third,  perhaps  half,  the  men  had  collected ;  and 
an  inspector's  return  of  the  number  present  would 
have  stood  nearly  thus :  one  captain,  one  lieutenant 
ensign  nonef  seijeants  twoy  corporals  noney  drain* 
mers  none,  fifers  none,  privates  present  25,  ditto 
absent  30,  guns  15,  gunlocks  .12,  ramrods  10,  rifle 
pouches  three,  bayonets  none,  belts  none,  spare 
iiints  none,  cartridges  none,  horsewhips,  walking 
tanes,  and  umbrellas,  twenty-two^  ^ 

"  A  little  before  one  o'clock,  the  captain,  whom 
I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Clodpole,  gave 
directions  for  forming   the    line  of  parade.    In 
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obedience  to  this  order^  one  of  the  seijeants,  the 
strength  of  whose  lungs  had  long  supplied  the 
place  of  a  drum  and  fife,  placed  himself  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  began  to  bawl  with  great  vehe- 
mence, '  All  Captain  ClodpoIe*s  company  to  pa- 
rade there !  come,  gentlemen,  parade  here !  parade 
here  !*  says  he,  '  and  all  you  that  hasn*t  guns,  fall 
into  the  lower  eend.*  He  might  have  bawled  till 
this  time,  with  as  little  success  as  the  Syrens  sung 
to  Ulysses,  had  he  not  changed  his  post  to  a 
neighbouring  shade;  there  he  was  immediately 
joined  by  all  who  were  then  at  leisure,  the  others 
were  at  that  time  engaged  either  as  parties  or 
spectators  at  a  game  of  fives,  and  could  not  just 
then  attend :  however,  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  game  was  finished,  and  the  captain  was  enabled 
to  form  his  company,  and  proceed  in  the  duties  of 
the  day. 

*'  Look  to  the  right  and  dress  ! 

^'  They  were  soon,  by  the  help  of  the  non-cem- 
missioned  officers,  placed  in  a  straight  line ;  but 
as  every  man. was  anxious  to  see  how  the  rest 
stood,  those  on  the  wings  pressed  forward  for  that 
purpose,  till  the  whole  line  assumed  nearly  the 
form  of  a  crescent. 

"  fVhew  I  look  at  'em  !"  says  the  captain :  ^'  why, 
gentlemen,  you  are  all  crooking  here  at  both  eends^ 
so.  that  you  will  get  on  to  me  by  and  by:  come, 
gentlemen j  dress!  dress! 

VOL.  II.  o 
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^'  Hiis  was  accordingly  done ;  but  impelled  by 
the  same  motive  as  before,  they  soon  resumed 
their  former  figure,  and  so  they  were  permitted 
to  remain. 

**  Now,  gentlemen,*'  says  the  captain,  ^*  I  am 
going  to  carry  you  through  the  revolutions  of  the 
manual  exercise,  and  I  want  you,  gentlemen,  if 
you  please,  to  pay  every  particular  attention  to 
the  word  of  command,  just  exactly  as  I  give  it 
out  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  little  patience, 
gentlemen,  if  you  please,  and  Til  be  as  short  as 
possible ;  and  if  I  should  be  a-going  wrong,  I 
will  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  you,  gentlemen, 
to  put  me  right  again,  for  I  mean  all  for  the 
best,  and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  you  please. 
And  one  thing,  gentlemen,  I  must  caution  you 
against,  in  particular,  and  that  is  this,  not  to 
make  any  mistakes  if  you  can  possibly  help  it, 
and  the  best  way  to  *do  this,  will  be  to  do  all  the 
motions  right  at  first,  and  that  will  help  us  to  get 
along  so  much  the  faster,  and  I  will  try  to  liave 
it  over  as  soon  as  possible.  Come,  boys,  come  to 
a  shoulder. 

*'  Poise  foolh  ! 

"  Cock  foolh  I — ^Very  handsomely  done. 

''  Take  aim  ! 

"  Ram  down  cartridge  ! — ^No !  No  !  Fire.  I 
recollect  now,  that  firing  comes  next  after  taking 
aim,  according  to  Steuben ;  but  with  your  permis- 
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Bion,  gentlemen,  I'll  read  the  words  of  command 
just  exactly  as  they  are  printed  m  the  book^  and 
then  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  right.  '  O  yes !  read 
it.  Captain^  read  it/  exclaimed  twenty  voices  at 
onoe,  ^  that  will  saye  time/ 

'*  ^Tention  the  whole  then :  please  to  observe, 
gentlemen,  that  at  the  word  Jire  !  you  must  fire ; 
that  is^  if  any  of  your  guns  are  loaderid,  you  roust 
not  shoot  in  yeamest^  but  only  make  pretence 
like ;  and  all  you  gentlemen  fellow-soldiers^  who*s 
armed  with  nothing  but  sticks^  and  riding  switches, 
and  com  stalks,  needn't  go  through  the  firings, 
but  stand  as  you  are,  and  keep  yourselves  to  your- 
selves. 

^'  Half  cock  foolk  /—Very  well  done. 

^'  S,  b,  u,  t,  (spelling)  shet  pan  /—That  too 
would  have  been  very  handsomely  done,  if  yoa 
hadn't  have  handled  the  cartridge  instead ;  but  I 
suppose  you  wasn't  noticing.  Now,  Mention,  one 
and  all,  gentlemen,  and  do  that  motion  again. 

"  Shet  pan  ! — Very  good,  very  well  ind^d,  you 
did  that  motion  equal  to  any  old  soldiers;  you 
improve  astonishingly. 

**  Handle  cartridge  I — Pretty  well,  considering 
you  done  it  wrong  eend  foremost,  as  if  you  took 
the  cartridge  out  of  your  mouth,  and  bit  oiF  the 
twist  with  the  cartridge  box. 

"  Draw  rammer  / — Those  who  have  no  ram- 
mers to  their  guns  need  not  draw,  but  only  make 
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the  motion ;  it  m\\  do  just  as  weU^  and  save  a 
great  deal  of  time. 

'^  Return  rammer  /—Very  well  dgain**— But  that 
would  have  been  done,  I  think,  with  greater  ex- 
pertness,  if  you  had  performed  the  motion  with  a 
little  more  dexterity. 

^^  Shoulder  foolk  /—Very  handsomely  done,  in- 
deed, if  you  had  only  brought  the  foolk  to  tjie 
other  shoulder,  gentlemen.  Do  that  motion 
again,  gentlemen,  and  bring  the^boM  up  to  the 
left  shoulder. 

«  Shoulder  foolk  /—Very  good. 

*^  Order  foolk  /—Not  quite  so  well,  gentlemen ; 
not  quite  altogether :  but  perhaps  I  did  not  speak 
loud  enough  for  you  to  hear  me  all  at  once  ;  try 
once  more  if  you  please;  I  hope  you  will  be 

* 

patient,  gentlemen,  we  will  soon  be  through. 

'^  Order  foolk  I — Handsomely  done,  gentlemen  1 
very  handsomely  donel  and  all  together  too,  ex- 
cept that  a  few  of  you  were  a  leetle  too  soon,  -and 
some  others  a  leetle  too  late. 

"In  laying  down  your  guns,  gentlemen,  take 
.care  to  lay  the  locks  up,  and  the  other  sides  down. 

"  Tention  the  whole !  Ground  foolk  /—Very 
well. 

^^  Charge  bagonei  I  (Some  of  the  men)--^^  That 
can't  be  right.  Captain,  pray  look  again,  for  how 
can  We  charge  bagonet  without  our  guns  ?* 

'*  (Captain)  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  but  I  know 
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Vm  right,  for  here  it  is  printed  in  the  book 
c^  h,  a,  r,  yes,  charge  bagonet,  that*s  right,  thaCs 
the  word,  if  I  know  how  to  read ;  come,  gentle- 
men, do  pray  charge  bagonet!  Charge,  I  say! 
Why  don*t  you  charge  ?  Do  you  think  it  an't  so  ? 
Do  you  think  I  have  lived  to  this  time  of  day, 
and  don*^t  know  what  charge  bagonet  is  ?  Here, 
come  here,  you  may  see  for  yourselves;  it*s  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  your  fa  'Stop*— stay — ^no  I 
—•halt !  no,  no !  faith  Tm  wrong  I  Fm  wrong !  I 
turned  over  two  leaves  at  once.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon,  gentlemen,  we  will  not  stay  out  long; 
and  we*ll  have  something  to  drink  as  soon  as  we've 
done.  Come,;  boys,  get  up  off  the  stumps  and 
logs,  and  take  up  your  guns,  and  we^ll  soon  be 
done ;  excuse  me  if  you  please. 

^*  Fix  bagonet ! 

**  jidvame  arwM/— Very  well 'done,  turn  the 
stocks  of  your  guns  in  front,  gentlemen,  and  that 
will  bring  the  barrels  behind;  and  hold  them 
straight  up  and  down  if  you  please.  Let  go  with 
your  left  hand,  and  take  hold  with  your  right 
just  below  the  guard.  Steuben  says  the  gun  must 
be  held  up  p,  e,  r,  perticuiar :  yes  you  roust 
always  mind  and  hold  your  guns  very  perticuiar. 
Now,  boys,  'tention  the  whole ! 

**  Present  arms  ! — Very  handsomely  done  1  only 
hold  your  guns  over  the  other  knee,  and  the  other 
band  up,  turn  your  guns  round  a  leetk^  and  raise 
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them  up  higher^  draw  the  other  foot  bad !  Now 
you  are  nearly  right.  Very  well  done^  gentlemen; 
you  have  improved  vastly  since  I  first  saw  you: 
you  are  getting  too  slick.  What  a  charming  thing 
it  is  to  see  men  under  good  discipline !  Now^ 
gentlemen,  we  are  come  to  the  revolutions:  but 
Lord,  men,  how  did  you  get  into  such  a  higglety- 
pigglety  ? 

**  The  fact  was,  the  shade  had  moved  consider* 
ably  to  the  eastward,  and  had  exposed  the  right 
wing  of  these  hardy  veterans  to  a  galling  fire  of  the 
sun.  Being  but  poorly  provided  with  umbrellas 
at  this  end  of  the  line,  they  found  it  convenient  to 
follow  the  shade,  and  in  huddling  to  the  lefl:  for 
this  purpose,  they  had  changed  the  figure  of  their 
line  from  that  of  a  crescent  to  one  which  more 
nearly  resembled  a  pair  of  pothooks. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  say^  the  qiptain>  ^^  spread 
yourselves  out  again  into  a  straight  line,  and  let 
us  get  into  the  wheelings  and  other  matters  as 
soon  as  possible. 

*'  But  this  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  sol*- 
diers.  They  objected  to  going  into  these  revolutions 
at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  weather  was  extremely  hot, 
and  they  had  already  been  kept  in  the  field  up* 
wards  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  They  re-- 
minded  the  captain  of  his  repeated  promise  to  be 
as  short  as  he  possibly  could,  and  it  was  clear  he 
could  dispense  with  all  this  same  wheeling  and 
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flourishing  if  he  chose.  They  were  ah^eady  very 
thirsty^  and  if  he  would  not  dismiss  them,  they 
declared  they  would  go  off  without  dismissicui^ 
and^  get  something  to  drivk ;  and  he  might  fine 
them  if  that  would  do  him  any  good ;  they  were 
able  to  pay  their  fine^  but  could  not  go  without 
drink  to  please  any  body;  and  they  swore  they 
would  never  vote  for  another  captain  who  wished 
to  be  so  unreasonably  strict. 

<*  The  captain  behaved  with  great  spirit  upon 
this  occasion^  and  a  smart  colloquy  ensued ;  when 
at  length,  becoming  exasperated  to  the  last  de- 
gree, he  roundly  asserted,  that  no  soldier  ought 
ever  to  think  hard  of  the  orders  of  his  officer ;  and 
finally  he  went  as  far  as  to  say,  that  he  did  not 
think  any  gentleman  on  that  ground  had  any  just 
cause  to  be  offended  with  him.  The  dispute  was 
at  length  settled  by  the  captain's  sending  for  some 
grog,  for  their  present  accommodation,  and  agree- 
ing  to  omit  reading  the  military  law,  as  directed 
by  a  late  act,  and  also  all  the  military  manoeuvres^ 
except  two  or  three  such  easy  and  simple  ones 
as  could  be  performed  within  the  compass  of  the 
shade.  After  they  had  drunk  their  grog,  and 
**  spread  themselves,*'  they  were  divided  into 
platoons. 

«'  Tention  the  whole!— To  the  right  wheel  I 
Bach  man  faced  to  the  right  about. 

"  Why,  gentlemen,  I  didn't  mean  for  e^ytry  man 
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to  stand  still  and  turn  naytHrally  right  round; 
but  when  I  told  you  to  wheel  to  the  rights  I  in- 
tended for  you  to  wheel  round  to  the  right  as  it 
were.  Please  to  try  that  again^  gentlemen ;  every 
right  hand  man  roust  stand  fast^  and  only  the 
others  turn  round. 

^^  In  a  previous  part  of  the  exercise,  it  had,  for 
the  purpose  of  sizing  them,  been  necessary  to  de- 
nominate every  second  person  a  ^  right  hand 
man.'  A  very  natural  consequence  was,  that  on 
the  present  occasion  those  right  hand  men  main- 
tained their  position,  and  all  the  intermediate 
ones  faced  about  as  before. 

'^  Why  look  at  *em  now  !**  exclaimed  the  captain 
in  extreme  vexation.  **  I'll  be  d  d  if  you  can 
understand  a  word  I  say.  Excuse  me,  gentlemen, 
but  it  rayly  seems  as  if  you  couldn't  come  at  it 
exactly.  In  wheeling  to  the  right,  the  right  hand 
eend  of  the  platoon  stands  fast,  and  the  other 
tend  comes  round  like  a  swingle  tree.  Those  on 
the  outside  must  march  faster  than  those  on  the 
inside,  and  those  on  the  inside  not  near  so  fast 
as  those  on  the  outside.  You  certainly  must  un- 
derstand me  now,  gentlemen  i  and  now  please  to 
try  once  more. 

*'  In  this  they  were  a  little  more  successful. 

"  Very  well,  gentlemen;  very  well  indeed:  and 
now,  gentlemen,,  at  the  word  wheel  to  the  left, 
you  naust  wheel  to  the  left. 
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^*  Tention  the  whole !  To  the  lefi^kfi  no^rigU 
'—that  is^  the  left — /  mean  the  right'— l^,  wheel  I 

march  I 

^^  In  this  he  was  strictly  obeyed ;  some  wheeling 
to  the  rights  some  to  the  left^  and  some  to  the 
right,  left,  or  both  ways. 

^^Stop!  halt!  let  us  try  again!  I  could  not 
just  then  tell  my  right  hand  from  my  left ;  you 
must  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  if  you  please;  ex- 
perience makes  perfect,  as  the  saying  is ;  long  as 
IVe  served,  I  find  something  new  to  learn  every 
day,  but  all's  one  for  that :  now,  gentlemen,  do 
.  that  motion  once  more. 

*^  By  the  help  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  in 
front  of  each  platoon,  they  wheeled  this  time  with 
considerable  regularity. 

**  Now,  boys,  you  must  try  to  wheel  by  divi- 
sions, and  there  is  one  thing  in  particular  which 
I  have  to  request  of  you,  gentlemen,  and  it  is  this, 
not  to  make  any  blunder  in  your  wheeling.  You 
must  mind  and  keep  at  a  wheeling  distance;  and 
not  talk  in  the  ranks,  nor  get  out  of  fix  again ; 
for  I  want  you  to  do  this  motion  well,  and  not 
make  any  blunder  now. 

"  TTention  the  whole!  By  divisions/  to  the 
right  wheel  /  march  / 

<<  In  doing  this,  it  seemed  .as  if  Bedlam  had 
broke  loose;  every  man  took  the  command — 
*^  Not  so  fast  on  the  right ! — ^How  now !  how 
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now  I—Haul  down  those  ambrellas  I— Faster  on 
the  left  I— Keep  back  a  little  in  the  middle  there 
— ^Don*t  crowd  so— Hold  up  your  gun,  Sam-*-<3o 
fiister  there !— Paster  I — Who  trod  on  me?— 
D  ■  n  your  huffs ^  keep  back !  keep  back  !-^ 
Stop  us,  captain,  do  stop  us— Go  faster  there — ^ 
IVe  lost  my  shoe — Get  up  again — ^Ned,  halt! 
halt  I  halt  k«--Stop,  gentlemen!  stop!  stop  I — 

^^  By  this  time  they  got  into  utter  and  inexpli- 
cable confusion,  and  so  I  left  them.** 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ArtSy  Sciences,  and  Literature  of  South  Carolina'-^ 
Newspaperi'^-^lncomei  of  the  Planters-'^ Houses 
'^-^Productions  of  the  Soil — Implements  of  Hus- 
bandry^-'^  fVaggons  —  Sledges  —  Grasses — Pas- 
ture Lands'^Manifactures-'^Gunpowder'^Grist 
MUls-^Manufactories  of  Cordage — Commerce  of 
South  Carolina — Neutral  Trade — Conduct  of 
the  Belligerents — Exports  from  Charleston. 

Aets,  sciences,  and  literature,  receive  but  little 
encouragement  in  South  Carolina.  The  sports 
of  the  field,  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle,  and  the 
conviviality  of  the  table,  have  more  charms  for 
a  Carolinian  than  philosophical  inquiries  or  the 
study  of  the  Belles  Lettres ;  yet  some  few  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  writers  upon  the 
local  or  general  history  of  the  country,  and  the 
revolutionary  war.  Among  the  most  recent  are 
Dr.  Ramsay  and  Governor  Drayton.  To  the 
latter  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the 
information  I  have  obtained  concerning  the  * 
climate  and  diseases^  agriculture,  and  manufactures 
of  that  state. 

There  are  three  newspapers  published  daily  in 
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Charleston.  The  City  Gazette  and  the  Courier 
are  morning  papers,  but  of  totally  opposite  poli- 
tical principles.  The  former  is  violently  demo- 
cratic^ and  the  latter  as  violently  federal.  Each^ 
of  course^  favours  the  French  or  English  nations 
as  best  suits  with  their  politics :  and,  like  other 
party  papers  in  the  States,  they  copy  only  those 
paragraphs  from  foreign  papers  which  tell  well 
on  their  own  side.  The  Times  is  an  afternoon 
paper,  arid  in  politics  adopts  a  medium  between 
the  two  others.  It  copies  impartially  from  the 
English  and  French  papers ;  and  the  editor  seldom 
troubles  the  public  with  any  political  disquisition 
of  his  own.  All  the  papers  are  well  stocked  with 
advertisements ;  among  which  prime  Congo,  Gam^ 
bia  and  Angola  slaves  for  sale  at  Gadsden^s  wharf, 
were  very  con^icuous  before  the  abolition  of  that 
inhuman  traffic;  at  present  run  away  negroes, 
auctions,  stores,  and  sheriff^s  sales,  fill  up  most  of 
the  columns,  and,  with  long  fulsome  paragraphs 
in  praise  of  the  dead,  leave  but  little  space  for  the 
news  of  the  day.  Advertisements  are  often  drawn 
up  in  a  ludicrous  style ;  and  rewards  offered  for 
lost  or  stolen  property  that  are  not  likely  to  faci- 
litate their  recovery.  One  pent  reward  is  some- 
times offered  to  those  who  will  apprehend  a  negro 
fellow,  or  wench,  that  had  absconded  from  a  plan-- 
tation;  and  I  once  saw  a  reward  of  thirty^nine 
lashes  ofibred  for  the  recovery  of  a  pair  of  saddle*- 
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bags  which  had  been  stolen  ofF  a  horse ;  and  that 
*^  any  d  ■  d  rascal  who  stole  thetn,  and  would 
return  the  same  to  Thomas  Stokes,  should  receive 
the  above  reward  /'* 

South   Girolina  may  be  divided   into  lower^ 
middle^  and  upper  country ;  for  the  soil,*  produc- 
tions, and  political  oeconomy  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  divisions  exhibit  considerable  variation  and 
diversity  of  character.    The  lower  country,  rising 
gradually  from  the  sea  shore  to  a  ridge  of  sand- 
hills, about  sixty  miles  bad:,  is  distinguished  by 
its  level  surface^  its  inlets,  creeks,  marshes,  and 
islands ;  its  swamps,  bays,  and  pine  barrens.    The 
middle  country,  commencing  at  the  sand  hills,  is  in 
general  barren  and  unproductive ;  but  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  large  rivers  the  soil  is  of  excellent  qua- 
lity. The  upper  country  commences  from  the  hills 
of  Santee,  and  the  falls  of  the  river.    It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  rising  grounds,  loose  stones,  beds  of 
rock,  and  towards  the  extremity  of  the  state  by 
enormous  mountains.    The  soil  of  this  division  is 
in  general  good,  but  requires  much  labour  and  in- 
dustry in  its  cultivation.     As  there  are  few  or  no 
slaves  in  this  part  of  the  state,  the  business  devolves 
almost  entirely  upon  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
who  thus  approach  nearer  in  their  manners  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  England  States  than  the 
planters  and  farmers  of  the  middle  and  lower 
country. 
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Land  is  originally  bolden  by  grants  signed  by 
the  respective  governors  of  the  state^  under  seal  of 
the  same^  conveying  an  estate  of  inheritance  in 
free  and  common  soccage;  and  is  attended  with 
no  other  expense  on  obtaining  the  grant  than  the 
payment  of  certain  small  fees  of  office.  It  is  in« 
herited  by  the  laws  of  this  state  in  equal  shares^ 
amongst  all  of  the  same  degree ;  and  if  sold^  is 
conveyed  by  lease  and  release^  feoffment  with  de« 
livery^  or  by  simple  deed^  according  to  a  late  act 
of  the  legislature  passed  for  that  purpose.  Few 
lands  are  holden  on  lease ;  or^  if  they  be,  the  leases 
are  for  short  terms  and  on  liberal  conditions^  and 
in  general  the  lands  are  possessed  and  tilled  by  the 
rightful  owners  of  the  soil. 

The  incomes  of  the  planters  and  farmers  are 
various,  ranging  from  80,000  to  40  dollars.  Very 
few,  however,  receive  incomes  of  the  inagnitude 
of  the  former  sum.  Many  receive  from  1 2,000 
to  20,000  dollars  per  annum;  but  the  majority 
of  the  planters  are  only  in  the  annual  receipt  of 
from  3,000  to  6,000  dollars.  The  estates  of  these 
latter  may  be  worth  from  twenty  to  forty  thousand 
dollars.  The  farmers  are  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and 
their  incomes  may  be  said  to  range  between  2,000 
and  40  dollars.  The  bpst  lands  in  South  Carolina^ 
which  are  tide-swamps,  if  cultivated,  have  aoM  for 
1 70  dollars  per  acre.  In  general,  however,  they 
sell  from  70  to  QO  dollars  an  acre,  on  a  credit  of 
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one  or  two  years*  Uncultivated  tide  land  sells  pro- 
portionably  lower.  Inland  swamps,  if  cultivated^ 
sell  at  prices  between  20  and  50  dollars  per  acre. 
Grood  cotton  land  has  sold  in  Beaufort  district 
as  high  as  6o  dollars  per  acre ;  its  value^  however^ 
in  general^  in  different  parts  of  the  state^  is  from 
six  to  forty  dollars ;  the  price  depending  much  on 
its  situation,  as  that  nearest  the  sea,  for  instance, 
is  considered  the  most  valuable,  and  produces  the 
finest  cotton.  Other  high  lands  sell  from  one  to 
six  dollars  an  acre,  according  to  their  respective 
situations  and  conveniences  for  navigation. 

The  buildings  are  as  various  as  the  value  of 
estates,  ranging  in  value  between  30,000  and  20 
dollars.  They  are  commonly  built  of  wood :  some, 
however,  are  constructed  of  brick ;  though  they 
are  principally  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Of  late 
years  building  has  been  carried  on  with  spirit 
throughout  the  state;  and  houses  of  brick  and 
wood  erected  suitable  to  the  improvement  of  the 
manners  and  comforts  of  society.  The  houses 
are,  for  the  most  part,  built  of  one  or  two  stories, 
according  to  the  taste  and  abilities  of  the  owner. 
One  peculiarity,  however,  may  be  remarked  re- 
specting  them,  which  is,  that  piazzas  are  gene- 
rally attached  to  their  southern  front,  as  well  for 
the  convenience  of  walking  therein  during  the 
day,  as  for  preventing  the  sun's  too  great  influence 
on  the  interior  of  the  house ;  and  the  out-ofl!ices 
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and  kitchens  are  rarely  connected  with  the  prin* 
cipal  dwelling,  being  placed  at  a  distance  from  it 
of  .thirty  or  forty  yards.  The  houses  of  the  poorest 
sort  of  people  are  made  of  logs^  let  into  each  other 
at  the  ends,  and  their  interstices  filled  up  with 
moss,  straw,  and  clay.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
clap  boards.  Their  plan  is  simple,  as  they  consist 
of  only  one  or  two  rooms ;  and  the  manners  of 
their  tenants  are  equally  plain. 

In  the  lower  country  cotton  and  rice  are  oulti* 
vated  largely  for  sale;  while  Indian  corn,  cow- 
peas,  and  long  potatoes,  are  only  planted  sufficient 
for  the  yearly  consumption  of  the  settlement ;  and 
on  many  of  the  tide-swamp  rice  plantations  no 
provisions  but  potatoes  are  planted,  their  produce 
being  only  equal  to  the  support  of  the  plantation 
for  a  few  months.  The  rest  is  supplied  by  the 
purchase  of  Indian  corn,  brought  down  the  rivers 
from  the  middle  parts  of  the  state,  and  also  im- 
ported from  some  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  middle  country  cotton  and  Indian  corn 
are  principally  raised  for  sale :  and  the  produce  of 
all  kinds  of  grain  is  so  abundant,  that  there  is  no 
want  of  provision  for  the  support  of  life.  In  the 
upper  country  tobapco  is  the  principal  object  for 
sale;  and  its  inhabitants  have  lately  turned  their 
attention  towards  the  ratsing  of  cotton  with  good 
prospects  of  success :  wheat  and  hemp  are  also 
raised  there  for  sale;    together  with  horses  and 
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Stock  of  difi^rent  kinds.  Fiax  is  cultivated  for  the 
convenience  of  family  concerns.  In  some  parts 
of  the  upper  country  stones  and  rocks  are  met  with 
on  the  summit  of  rifles ;  but  the  lands  in  culture 
are  seldom  so  much  troubled  with  them  as  to  ren** 
der  it  necessary  either  to  collect  them  in  heaps^ 
or  afford  materials  for  building  stone  walls ;  the 
inclosures  are  therefore  generally  made  of  split 
rails,  which  being  placed  on  ^ch  other  in  an  an- 
gular manner,  constitute  what  is  called  a  wami'- 
fence.  In.  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  South 
Carolina  the  soil  is  free  from  rocks  and  stones, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  swamps^  sands,'  and  clay, 
with  a  slight  intermixture  of  gravel  at^nteryals* 

The  implements  of  husbandry  used  in  South 
Carolina  are  few  and  simple :  they  consist  of  va-» 
rious  ploughs,  such  as  the  bar-share,  shovel,  fluke^ 
single  coulter,  cutter  and  drill ;  harrows,  hoes, 
spades^  waggons,  carts,  and  sledges.  Ploughs  are 
chiefly  used  in  the  middle  and  upper  country, 
where  laboureris  are  few,  and  the  soil  tenacious 
and  stubborn.  In  the  lower  country  they  are  but 
partially  used,  although  the  planters  would  pro- 
bably find  it  their  interest  to  adopt  them  more 
generally.  In  some  cases  they  cultivate  a,  cotton 
and  Indian-corn  crop  by  the  plough ;  but  they 
are  oftener  done  with  the  hoe,  which  may  be  con-  • 
sidered  as  the  principal  instrument  of  husbandry 
in  the  lower  country.    The  spade  is  used  chiefly 
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for  ditching  and  draining  the  rice  lands ;  but  the 
hoe  is  used  for  cultivating  them.  In  some  tide  and 
inland  plantations,  however,  where  the  ground  is 
strong,  and  has  been  kept  sufficiently  dry,  ploughs 
are  used  with  great  advantage. 

Waggons  and  sledges  are  principally  used  in 
the  middle  and  upper  country  ;  the  first  for  trans- 
porting heavy  articles  to  a  distance,  and  the  last 
for  drawing  wood,  rails,  and  small  timber  about  a 
settlement.  In  the  lower  country,  ox  carts  capable 
of  carrying  three  or  four  barrels  of  rice  are  almost 
solely  the  mode  of  land  carriage  for  the  rice 
planters.  They  are  drawn  by  three  or  four  yoke  of 
oxen^  and  attended  by  two  or  three  negro  drivers. 

There  are  upwards  of  sixteen  different  grasses 
indigenous  to  South  Carolina ;  but  in  general  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  forming  of  pasture  and  mea- 
dow lands.  The  cattle  are  sent  into  the  woods  to 
graze ;  and  the  culture  of  cotton,  rice,  and  maize 
becomes  the  chief  object  of  the  planter  and  farmer's 
attention.  Some  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton are,  however,  converted  into  fields  for  mowing, 
as  the  high  price  of  hay  in  that  neighbourhood  ren- 
ders this  branch  of  agriculture  a  profitable  busi- 
pess  ;.  but  the  greatest  proportion  of  hay  is  brought 
from  the  northern  states  in  the  packet  vessels.  In 
general  the  cattle  is  fed  during  winter  upon  the 
leaves  and  blades  of  the  Indian-corn,  rice-straw,  &c. 
Horses  and  poultry  are  fed  with  the  corn,  whichp 
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together  with  ric6,  also  forms  the  principal  food  of 
the  negroes.  The  white  inhabitants  are  extremely 
fond  of  the  com  bruised^  and  boiled  into  a  pudding, 
which  they  call  hominy,  tt  is  eaten  with  milk,  su- 
gar, and  butter3  and  is  a  favourite  dish  at  bf eakfastit 
While  agriculture  is  so  much  attended  to,  and 
the  means  of  engaging  in  it  so  easy,  it  is  not  stir^ 
prising  that  so  few  direct  their, attention  to  manu- 
factures. Some  years  ago  a  cotton  manufactory 
was  established  near  Statesborough,  which  bid 
fair  to  rise  into  consideration.  It  was,  however^ 
soon  perceived  that  the  price  of  labour  was  too 
great  to  permit  its  goods  to  stand  any  competition 
with  those  of  similar  qualities  imported  from  Great 
Britain :  consequently  the  proprietors  were  obliged 
to  discontinue  their  operations.  A  numerous  po< 
pulation  and  scarcity  of  lands  must  first  be  expe*' 
rienced  in  a  country  before  its  inhabitants  will 
resort  to  manufactures,  while  a  more  eligible 
mode  of  subsistence  exists.  In  the  upper  country, 
however,  necessity  has  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
provide  for  their  respective  wants  from  their  own 
resources,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  conveying  bulky  articles  from  thd  sea- 
coast  to  the  interior.  The  traveller  there  soon 
becomes  accustomed '^' to  the  humming  music  of 
the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom.  Cottpns  and 
woollens  of  various  descriptions  are  made  in  ^f- 
fident  quantities  for  domestic  use;    and   if  we 
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except  the  articles  of  salt  and  sugar^  the  people  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  state  may  be  considered 
independent  of  foreign  support;  for  carpenters^ 
smiths^  masons^  tannersy  shoemakers,  saddlers,  hat- 
ters, millwrights,  and  other  tradesmen,  are  conve- 
niently situated  throughout  the  country  ;  and  the 
materials  necessary  for  their  respective  professions 
are  met  with  in  abundance. 

Gunpowder  is  occasionally  manufactured  in  the 
interior  of  South  Carolina ;  not,  however,  by  a  re- 
gular set  of  mills,  but  in  a  small  way,  and  as  exi« 
gencjies  may  require.  In  general  the  inhabitants 
are  supplied  with  that  article  and  saltpetre  from 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

A  variety  of  mills  for  grinding  wheat  and  pack- 
ing fiour,vfor  sawing  timber  and  making  oil,  are 
scattered  over  the  country.  Three  rope-walks  have 
also  been  established  of  late  years ; — two  'near 
Charleston,  and  the  other  at  Columbia.  The  latter 
manufactures  about  80  tons  of  cordage  in  the  year^ 
from  hemp  raised  upon  the  lands  in  the  adjaqent 
country.  From  this  manufactory  the  ropes  ^nd 
cables  were  obtained  fpr  the  first  equipment  of  the 
John  Adams  frigate  of  32  guns,  built  at  Charleston 

in  1799- 

Previous  to  the  revolutionaiy  war  the  exports  of 
South  Carolina  amounted,  upon  an  average,  to 
.500,000/.  sterling,  and  consisted  principally  of 
rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  deer  skins,  pitchy  tar,  tor- 
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pentine,  salt  provisions^.  Indian  corn>  and  lumben 
During  the  war  agriculture  and  commerce  were 
both  materially  injured.  The  usual  supplies  of 
clothing  from  the  mother-country  being  stopped, 
manufactories  were  established  ;  and  the  negroes 
were  for  the  most  part  clothed  with  mixed  cloths 
of  cotton  and  wool  spun  and  woven  for  the  occa- 
sion. Many  negroes  were  taken  from  agricultural 
pursuits^  as  well  to  assist  at  these  manufactures  as 
to  carry  on  the  erection  of  fortifications  and  other 
public  works ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  articles 
for  exportation  naturally  decreased,  or,  when  coU 
lected,  were  consumed  at  home  alternately  by 
friends  and  foes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  appeared  that 
the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  South  Carolina 
had  retrograded  nearly  forty-seven  years ;  the 
exports  of  1783  being  scarcely  equal  to  those  of 
173^.  The  internal  consumption,  however,  must 
have  been  greater,  but  the  loss  to  the  state  was 
the  same.  Since  that  period  her  agriculture  and 
commerce  have  rapidly  augmented,  though  in 
jsome  degree  counteracted  by.  the  partial  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  negroes  for  several  yc^rs 
past,  and  which  was  fully  carried  into  execution 
on  the  1st  of  January  1808 J  From  year  to  year 
new  prospects  have  presented  themselves ;  new 
objects  of  agriculture  have  arisen ;  and  the  loss  of 
one  staple  has  been  supplied  by  another  of  supe* 
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rior  value :  cotton  is  now  the  most  valuable  ex- 
port of  South  Carolina. 

Since  the  French  Revolution  Charleston  has 
been  the  medium  of  the  greatest  part  of  that  trade 
which  has  been  carried  on  between  the  French 
West  India  islands  and  the  mother*country  under 
the  neutral  flag  of  the  United  States.   In  this  man« 
ner  quantities  of  cocoa^  cofiee>  sugar^  rum,  indigo, 
and  other  articles,  the  produce  of  the  French,  Spa- 
nish, and  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  Amerita,  are  included  in  the  exports 
of  South  Carolina,  from  the  year  1793,  which  in 
time  of  pegce  are  directly  exported  from  the  co- 
lonies to  the  mother«<x)untry.    Within  these  few 
years  much  of  this  neutral  traffic  has  been  gradu- 
ally abolished  by  the  restrictive  decrees  and  orders 
of  council  of  the  two  great  belligerent  Powers,  in 
j^turn  for  which  the  Americans  have  retaliated  by. 
a  generd  embargo :  with  what  success  remains  to 
be  seen.    The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the 
port  of  Charleston  in  1801  amounted  to  1,274,  of 
which  875  belonged  to  that  port;  the  rest  were 
chiefly  British  vessels.    At  the  time  the  embargo 
reached  Charleston,  the  number  of  vessels  in  port 
were,  ships  78,  brigs  42,  schooners  and  sloops  85 
—total  205. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Climate  of  South  Carolinor^Musquitos^^Whirl- 
winds — Storms  of  Hail — Immense  Hailstones — 
Remarkable  Sleet — Sudden  Changes  of  Weather 
— State  of  the  Weather  in  Charleston  for  1 807 
'•^Strangers*  Fever^-^Mountains  covered  with 
Snow — Vicissitudes  of  Climate — Obituary  from 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  in  Charleston  during^ve 
Tears. 

From  the  diversity    of  soil   and   situation  in 

m 

South  Carolina^  it  necessarily  results  that  there 
is  a  diversity  of  temperature  in  its  climate.  The 
upper  country,  from  its  elevated  situation  and 
near  afEnity  to  the  mountains,  possesses  a  dry 
elastic  atmosphere  extremely  conducive  to  health  : 
the  heat  of  the  day  during  summer  is  not  oppres* 
sive,  and  the  night  partakes  of  a  refreshing  cool- 
ness. The  climate .  of  the  middle  country  resem* 
bles  that  of  the  upper  and  lower  divisions,  as 
influenced  by  situation.  The  lower  country,  from 
many  causes,  differs  materially  from  the  other 
districts.  Continually  intcirsected  by  multitudes 
6f  swamps,  bays,  and  low  grounds,  and  having 
large  reservoirs  of  water^  and  rice-fields  at  par* 
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ticular  times  overflowed^  the  atmosphere  is  sur- 
charged  with  moisture,  and  its  tonic  power  con- 
sequently reduced.  The  waters  thus  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  country^  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  powerful  sun,  become  unfriendly  to 
health,  and  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  me- 
phitic  influence ;  while  the  evaporation  thus  occa- 
sioned, added  to  the  perspiration  of  vegetables, 
completely  saturates  the  atmosphere  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  humidity,  which  is  precipitated  upon 
the  surrounding  country,  either  in  heavy  rains 
or  copious  dews.  Hence  fogs  of  much  density 
cover  the  low  lands  throughout  the  night,  during 
the  summer  months,  and  are  dispelled  in  the 
morning  by  the  rising  sun  or  agitating  winds» 

When  such  is  the  situation  of  the  lower  coun- 
try, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  months  particu- 
larly influenced  by  heat  should  be  chequered  by 
sickness,  among  those  who  imprudently  expose 
themselves  to  the  cold  damps  of  the  night,  or  the 
feverish  heats  of  the  day ;  and  accordingly  from 
June  to  November  we  find  intermittent  fevers 
prevailing  throughout  the  middle  and  lower  coun- 
try, in  those  parts  adjacent  to  fresh  water.  The 
heavy  rains  generally  commence  in  June  and 
July;  and  until  their  waters  have  become  in 
some  measure  stagnant,  and  putrefaction  is  pro- 
duced, the  health  of  the  lower  country  is  not  par- 
ticularly affected ;  but  when  weeds  and  vegetables 
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have  arrived  at  their  rankest  growth^  and  putre 
Actions  are  excited  by  the  operations  of  heat  and 
moisture^  the  atmosphere  then  becomes  hurtful 
to  the  animal  system.  The  same  effects  are  also 
produced  from  similar  causes  in  Greorgia  and  £ast 
Florida :  consequently  the  winds  from  those  coun- 
tries in  autumn  are  much  charged  with  mephitic 
qualities,  and  south-west  winds  in  summer  pro- 
duce a  feverish  degree  of  heat,  which  greatly 
increases  the  bilious  fevers  and  other  diseases  at 
Charleston. 

During  the  hot  months,  many  reptiles  and  in- 
sects are  engendered  near  the  stagnant  waters; 
among  these,  none  are  so  troublesome  as  the  mus- 
quitos  ;  for  though  they  in  some  measure  shun 
the  heat  of  the  day,  yet  they  are  at  night  particu- 
larly teasing  to  all  those  who  venture  to  sleep 
exposed  to  their  attacks.  No  person  can  lie  down 
with  any  prospect  of  a  night's  repose  in  comfort, 
without  being  guarded  from  them  by  a  gauze 
pavilion  or  canopy  placed  over  his  bed. 

Although  situate  in  the  temperate,  yet,  by  its 
near  affinity  to  the  torrid  zone.  South  Carolina 
is  placed  in  a  situation  which  exposes  it  to  the 
conflicts  of  elements  in  a  greater  degree  than 
some  of  the  more  northern  states.  To  this  cause 
may  be  ascribed  the  destructive  whiriwinds  which 
sometimes  lay  waste  parts  of  the  country. 

These  proceed  oftener  through  the  upper  couo 
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try  than  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  State ;  dnd^ 
within  the  circumference  of  half  a  mile,  will  roll 
over  the  earth,  tear  up  the  largest  oaks  and  other 
trees  in  their  way,  or  twist  and  shiver  them  to 
pieces.  Storms  of  hail  are  also  produced,  whose 
effects  have  been  destructive  to  various  parts  of 
the  State.  The  hills  on  either  side  the  Catawba 
river,  near  Rocky  Mount,  can  testify  the  severity 
of  one  which  happened  there  some  years  ago. 
The  discharge  of  hailstones  was  so  heavy  and 
large,  that  the  pine-trees,  which  were  just  putting 
out  their  buds  in  the  spring,  and  were  interspersed 
among  the  oaks  and  hickories  on  the  hills,  were 
completely  killed  ;  and  at  this  day  exhibit  a  wild, 
and  in  windy  weather  an  awful  appearance,  to 
any  one  who  may  be  travelling  amongst  them, 
whilst  they  are  rocking  to  and  fro,  and  successively 
falling  down.  Fields  of  wheat  and  other  grain 
were  beaten  to  pieces  and  destroyed;  and  hail- 
stones remained  in  the  valleys  for  many  days. 
In  April  1793  a  similar  storm  swept  through 
part  of  Orangeburgh  and  Ninety-six  districts; 
and  in  1797  one  passed  along  the  eastern  side 
of  Cooper  River,  lasting  about  half  an  hour,  and 
depositing  hailstones  three  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  six  inches  in  depth  on  the  ground. 
The  grain  in  the  fields,  and  vegetables  in  the 
gardens,  were  totally  destroyed;  and  birds  and 
ppultry  were  killed. 


VIO  SUDDEN  CHANGES  OP  WEATHEB. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1800  was  un« 
commonly  cold^  and  several  falls  of  snow  took 
place  in  the  months  of  January  and.  February^ 
some  of  which  covered  the  grounds  of  the  lower 
country  six  inches,  and  those  of  the  upper  country 
two  or  three  feet  deep,  continuing  on  the  latter 
for  «ome  weeks.  During  this  time  a  remarkable 
sleet  fell  in  a  space  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide, 
between  Broad  River  and  Savannah*  Large  con- 
cretions of  ice  were  formed  on  the  trees.  The 
lesser  ones  were  bent  to  the  ground  by  their 
weight ;  but  the  full  grown  oaks,  hickories^  and 
other  forest  trees  which'  did  not  bend,  had  their 
branches  broken  ofF  in  all  directions,  and  the 
ground  for  miles  was  covered  with  their  ruins. 
At  this  time  the  woods  in  that  part  of  the  State 
present  a  wild  and  mutilated  appearance ;  the 
tops  of  the  trees  broken  and  unsightly,  and  their 
roots  encumbered  with  dead  fallen  branches. 

It  also  appears  that  the  climate  of  South.  Caro« 
lina  is  peculiarly  liable  to  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature ;  that  in  one  moment  the  body  is  relaxed 
by  heat,  and  the  next  chilled  by  unexpected  cold» 
Thus,  profuse  perspirations  are  checked ;  and 
unless  the  functions  of  the  body  are  restored  to 
their  proper  duties,  a  course  of  disorders  com- 
mences, which  sooner  or  later  destroys  the  con- 
stitution. In  tropical  climates,  it  is  said^  the 
degrees  of  heat  throughout  the  year  do  not  vary 
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more  than  \6  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter, making  thereby  little  difference  between  sum- 
mer and  winter.  But  in  South  Carolina  there  is 
often  a  variation  of  83  degrees  between  the  heat 
and  cold  of  different  days  in  the  same  year^  in  the 
space  of  seven  months ;  and  of  46  degrees  in  the 
different  hours  of  the  same  day. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  greatest 
and  least  height  of  Fahrenheit*s  thermometer  for 
several  years : 


Years. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Years. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

1750 

96 

23 

1759 

93 

28 

1751 

94 

18 

1791 

90 

28 

1752 

101 

S2 

1792 

93 

30 

1753 

91 

28 

1793 

89 

30 

1754. 

93 

22 

1794 

91 

34 

1755 

90 

26 

1795 

92 

29 

1756 

96 

27 

1796 

89 

17 

1757 
1758 

90 

25 

1797 

88 

22 

d4< 

25 

1798 

88 

31 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHEE  IN  CHAELESTON  FOE  1  80/, 

ENDING  DECEMBER  31. 

58°   15'  ' 

-  so""  V  to  3QP  77' 
1  to  131 

-  42  inches  H 

-  N.  E.  S.  W. 

-  67 

-  28 


Thermometer^  highest 
Ditto        lowest 
Ditto         mean 

Barometer 

Hygrometer     - 

Fall  of  rain     - 

Prevailing  winds 

Days  of  rain    - 
Do.  of  thunder 
Do;  of  snow     - 
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From  the  preceding  statement  it  appears,  that 
the  greatest  heat  of  South  Carolina  is  eight  de« 
grees  less  than  it  was  about  half  a  century  ago, 
and  that  the  cold  has  increased  one  degree  more. 
Without  going,  however,  into  nice  disquisitions^ 
whether  the  State  is  hotter  or  colder,  more  wet 
or  more  dry,  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  its  climate 
is  doubtless  in  a  state  of  progressive  melioration. 
At  its  first  settlement  Charleston  was  said  to  be 
so  unhealthy  in  the  autumnal  months,  that  from 
June  to  October  the  public  offices  were  shut  up, 
and  the  people  retired  into  the  country.  Now 
the  reverse  happens,  and  planters  come  in  those 
months  to  the  city,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
still  remain  in  the  country  on  their  plantations. 
Charleston,  however,  is  yet  subject  to  epidemic 
fevers ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  the.  natives 
suffer  from  them  ;  which  has  occasioned  them  to 
call  the  prevailing  disease  the  "  Strangers*  Fever  ;•* 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  absolutely  of  opi- 
nion, that  if  strangers  were  forbidden  to  visit  the 
city  during  the  autumnal  months,  the  yellow  fever 
would  not  make  its  appearance. 

Whatever  may  be  the  severity  of  the  seasons 
in  South  Carolina  at  particular  times,  yet  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  climate  is  upon  the  whole 
agreeable,  and  the  winters  remarkably  fine.  The 
upper  country  has,  however,  greatly  the  advantage 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  State ;  and  its  inhabi- 
tants in  gweral  enjoy  much  better  health ;  though 
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during  the  winter  months  strangers  from  the 
northern  states  resort  much  to  Charleston  for  the 
recovery  of  their  healthy  or  to  avoid  the  piercing 
coldness  of  their  own  climate  at  that  season  of  the 
year. 

During  a  part  of  the  winter  the  mountains  at 
the  furthest  boundary  of  South  Carolina  are  often 
covered  with  snow ;  but  from  thence  to  the  sea- 
shore it  seldom  falls.  Whenever  snow  appears 
in  the  lower  dountry,  it  mostly  happens  in  the 
months  of  December  and  January,  covering  the 
ground  perhaps  not  more  than  an  inch,  except  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  and  thawing  with  the 
first  appearance  of  the  sun.  In  those  months 
ulso  the  greatest  cold  is  perceivable ;  the  ground 
is  sometimes  bound  up  with  a  [inching  frost, 
which  in  shady  places  will  not  be  thawed  for 
several  days ;  and  the  waters  of  ponds  are  then  so 
frozen  over,  as  at  times  to  permit  sliding  and 
even  skating  on  the  ice.  But  this  happens  very 
rarely,  and  even  then  only  for  a  few  days ;  after 
which  the  weather  becomes  mild  and  warm,  so  as 
to  render  fires  unnecessary  during  the  middle  of 
the  day. 

-'  Throughout  the  winter  sudden  changes  from 
heat  to  cold  often  take  place,  and  very  materially 
affect  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  In  February 
the  weather  is  frequently  rainy,  and  may  be  called 
uncertain  ;  as  sometimes  it  offers  calm,  clear,  and 
fine  growing  weather,  when  all  at  once  the  ex»> 
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pectations  of  an  early  spring  are  checked  by  a 
Dorth*west  wind.  The  vegetation^  however,  may 
be  said  to  commence  in  February  ;  as  at  this  time 
the  red  flowering  maple  is  in  full  blossom,  and 
soon  after  followed  by  the  willow  and  alder.  The 
plum  and  peach-trees  now  quietly  put  forth  their 
blosfiloms,  and  nature  clothes  herself  in  cheerful 
verdure.  In  March  and  April  the  planters'  and 
farmers*  business  commences ;  the  planting  season 
continuing  until  June.  From  that  time,  during 
July  and  August,  the  heats  increase ;  and  in  the 
two  latter  months  heavy  rains  set  in,  attended 
with  severe  thunder  and  lightning.  In  Septem- 
ber the  evenings  and  mornings  are  chilly;  but 
the  sun  is  extremely  powerful  in  the  middlq  of 
the  day.  The  equinoctial  influences  are  also  at 
hand  ;  storms  of  rain  are  produced^  accompanied 
sometimes  with  hurricanes,  which  sweep  tremen- 
dously along  the  coasts.  The  leaves  of  deciduous 
trees  are  now  continually  falling,  and  nature  gra- 
dually assumes  the  sombre  garb  of  winter.  In 
October  the  weather  is  generally  mild  and  clear; 
hoar  frosts  begin  to  make  their  appearance  towards 
the  latter  end  of  this  month;  and  with  them, 
the  feverS)  agues,  and  other  complaints  engen- 
dered by  the  heats  of  summer,  immediately  dis* 
appear.  The  cold  comes  on  in  December,  and 
vegetation  is  checked  until  the  returning  spring. 
Thus  the  year  is  closed  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
the  varying  climate  of  South  Carolina. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Jcumey  from  Charleston  to  Savannah  on  Foot^^ 
Bmr-Mile  House  ^^  Ashley  River — Rantowles 
Creei^Pine  Barrens^Live  Oaks—Moss^^olt^ 
tary  Walk  through  the  W6od$^^Lose  my  Way 
^^3/&et  a  Negror^Arrive  at  the  SJS  Mile  Hfiuse 
-^Tavernrkeeper  — »  Anecdote  of  Mr.  C  — 

Ifesume  my  Journey  the  next  Morning  — -  Over* 
tQji§  a  travelling  Negro^^Arrive  at  the  Fiilage 
(g/*  Jachonborough^^Dine  there-^Gei  into  the 
Stag^^^Eellow  Passengers-^A  French  Traveller 
^^His  Opinion  of  the  Americans^— Buonapartes 
Deathr^A  new  Revolt^on  in  Rance^^Poc^to^ 
ligCh^Coosywhatehie — Arrive  at  Purrysburgh^^ 

Col.  Purry-^JMhn  T\mtdp—N^grQ  Baat  Sumg^ 

I  HEA.B  remained  at  Charleston  upwards  of  two 
ipontha^  when  I  camie.  to  the  whimsical  resoiiition 
of  takiDg  a  journey  pf  lao  mil^  oq  foot  to  Savao- 
Da}i  in  Georgia.  The  weather  was  fine,  though 
at  times  imther  too  warm.  The  road  which  I 
liafi  to  tcavel  lay  tbro\igh  a  dreaiy  and  extsKisi^e 
forest  of  ptne-tre^«  or>  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
Carolinians,  a  pine  barren^  where  a  habitation  is 
seldom  seen  except  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles. 


iOVianLt  l^BOlff  CB4KU8T0II  1K>  SAVANNAH^  30? 

1  aboald  haxre  |)ee&  glad^  could  I  haver  pfociwad 
»  ciwpanion :  but  those  to  whom  I  proposed  the 
JQOmey^  instead  of  ateceptiiig^  eodea^oufed  to  per«» 
fuade  me  from  it  i  and  mentioned  the  lo&ely  and 
diaaiy  woods  through,  which  I  must  walk,  an  mai^ 
aul0%  wjtfioat^  ptrhapsi  meeting  a  human  heixii^ 
But  at  that  tine  I  was.  et^thusiasticallyr  heoft  on 
91^  pcoject^  I  bod  Qv^.fcirme<^  in  my  Qwn  mindi 
a  dBtermiOQaiiou  to  r^toirn  from.  Charleatpn  to  Neivt 
York  ou  footi  though  a  distaace*  of  moie  tbun  700 
ailes ;  aod  for  this,  porpoae  I  intended  my.  eieuiN> 
aiooi  to  Savannah  as  a  kind  of  prepairatoKy  joura^ 
which  would  inure  me.  to  the.  fatigye  of  wiaUung 
M'  mmy  mileB^  and  at  the  same  time.g^va  me 
an  idm  of  a  gceat  pprti^ai  of  the  counti^y  tbrougjli 
vsUcikr  X  qnwt  fas^  With  this.  view^.  I  fuitniahed 
mysdf  m4^  a*  light  dress ;  aod^  as  I  estpected^  t9 
amti  witb  ^  fyrniA  at  Savannah^  I  did  not  ear 
ettmbeK  myself  witlia  supplyrof  Uien:  I  therefore 
tiMJk  9otb«ng:  m(H-<  thaa  the  clothes  D  bad  on»  and 
u^  stQut  atii^  audoi^ the  Mth  qif  Match,  about 
ttft  in  Hm  fmmom^  set  out  fmm  Charleston^  I 
waijei  my^Ui  e$  th«  opportunity '  of  leaving  town 
the  day  bftlbve  tfaa  stege  ishich  rmut  thA  mad 
twioe.a  week,  in  ondet  thal^.  if  d)ejoumqr  became 
irkaom^  on  tiie.  weather,  proved  indiflbmnt^  IIaa|^ 
get' upi  and  ride^ 

SkMT  the  fimk.  .tbor  aulea  ob^  ofr  CSwdciton^  Ihr 
road;  ia  veryrmucb  cut  up  by  tho  couitajriWSCh 
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gons,  and  the  sand  is  deep  and  heavy.    I  walked 
to  the  four^^mile  honse  in  an  hour^  though  every 
step  I  took  the  sand  was  above  my  ancles.    The. 
Feur^Mik'  House  is  a  large  haindsome  tavern,  and 
much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston^ 
who  ride  out  there  for  i^creation  in  the  after-^ 
noon,  particuiarly  on  Siindays.    It  is  chiefly  the 
resort  of  the  middling  classes ;  the  gentry  sddom 
or  never  visit  it.    Between  the  tavern  and  Charles- 
ton, the  road  is  tined  with  the  hedges  and  fences 
belonging  to  several  handsome  plantations :  the 
houses  are,  however,  seldom  seen,  being  built  a 
considerable  distance  back. 

From  thej^r  to  the  eight-mile  house,  the  road 
lies  in  some  places  through  a  wood,  in  others  by 
the  side  of  plantations,  but  the  scenery  is  dud  and 
monotonous ;  a  few  indifferent  buMngs  are  all 
that  appear,  at  long  intervals,  among  the  trees; 
About  a  mile  beyond  the  eight-mile  hmsse,  the 
road  suddenly  turns  off  to  the  left,  towards  Ashley 
ferry,  and  to  the  right  towards  Dorchester  and 
Orangeburgh.    The  scene  that  presented  itself, 
when  I  reached  this  tnniiQg  on  the  left,  was  ex- 
tiemely  beautiful,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  dreary  samenessof  the  wood  which  I  had  just 
'  passed  through.    The  road  descended  gradually 
between  a  fine  grove  of  trees  for  about  a  quarter  oC 
»  mile,  when  it  suddenly  opened  into  an  expansive 
savanoah  or  rice  swamp,  upwards  of  Kt  miles  in 
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u  Several  large  plantations^  and  hand-* 
aome  houses  are  situated  on  the  border,  of  this 
extensive  plain^  and  behind  them  the  scrae  is 
closed  by  the  surrounding  forests.  The  river 
Ashley^  which  runs  through  this  swamp,  springs 
from  the  Caress  and  other  swamps  towards 
MoidL*s  Comer  in  the  lower  country,  and  empties 

itadf  into  Charleston  harbour  at  the  souUiera 

• 

.side  of  the  dty.    Its  width  opposite  Charleston 

Js  about  2,1  QQ  yards^  and  its  stream  narrows  but 

little  for  several  miles ;  it  is  navigable  for  ships  a 

iewmUes  up,  and  for  sloops  and  schooners  to  a 

.considerable  diiptaace.    On  the  western  bank  of 

this  river  .the  first  efl^cient  settlement  of  the  State 

.  was  made,  at  a  place  now  called  Old  Town,  or 

Old  Charlestawriy  in  1 671,  by  a  small  colony  sent 

jQUt  under  Governor  Sayle. 

The  road  across  the  swamp  is  well  kept  up  by 
laif^e  pieces  ^of  timber,  piles,  &c.  which  raise  it 
sevectd  feet  higher  thai^  the  surface  of  the  swamp^ 
though  in  th^  spring  and  fall  of  the  year  it  is 
.sometimes  overflowed.  The  soil  is  of  a  dark, 
thrown  loam,  an^  apparently  very  rich.  A  consi* 
deroble  part  was  drained  off  for  worjiing,  but  th|e 
remainder  was  covered  with  long  gr^ss,  flags^  and 
reeds. 

.  Having  passed  the  river  in  a  flat-bottomed  scow 
secured  by  a  rope  stretched  from  shore  to  shore^ 
JL  vffs^t  jpito  the  ferry-house,  which  is  alsjo  a  small 


tavern.  It  was  then  near  ttat  o'docfc,  and  I 
4iould  willingiy  have  taken  some  (lefresfamfiQit^  had 
not  the  landlord  asswred  tne  that  lie  had  not  a 
morsel  of  bread  ki  the  Jhonie ;  I  however  prbocurcd 
a  gla^  of  brandy  and  water^  and  inunediiitaly 
proceeded  on  my  journey.  I  (Struck,  into  a  diick 
fine  barrtn  whksh  lay  before  me,  and  tWoni^ 
•whfch  a  narrow  road  w«8  cut.  The  «oil  was  of  a 
light  sandy  natuiseip  and  the  smooth  «nd  evcw  road, 
«o  different  from  that  over  which  I  bad  |nMed, 
plainly  denoted  how  little  4t  was  dirtorbed  fcy 
^waggons,  or  carriages  of  any  deaeripttoii ;  and 
showed  that  the  further  I  went  the  moi«  aoHlafy 
«nd  lonely  I  should  find  my  journey.  Indeed, 
the  whale  of  the  road  from  Ashley  ferry  toSawn- 
«ah  river,  a  distance  of  go  miles,  is  scarcely  aver 
traversed  by  any  other  vehicle  than  the  stage- 
coach, or  occasionally  the  carriage  of  a  planter, 

I  arrived  about  half  past  two  at  Rantowlets 
iCredc,  a  distance  of  ]€  miles  from  Chaiieston* 
This  ereek  is  a  branch  of  the  Stone  River,  Mid 
runs  throQ^i  an  immense  swamp.  It  has  a  pleas* 
ing  effect,  after  being  shut  up  for  several  iftiles  iii 
a  thick  forest,  to  emerge  all  at  once  into  a  broad 
open  space  covered  only  wHh  grass  or  reeds ;  the 
eye  is  thus  agreeably  relieved  from  the  dull  same- 
ness of  the  pine  grovd.  I  went  into  a  tavern 
which  stands  near  the  creek,  to  see  what  I  could 
obtain  for  dinner ;  I  soon  found  that  the  larder 
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vM  not  veiy  plentifully  supplied^  but  after  a  little 
March  a  wild  duck  was  proewed  aad  dreaded: 
tbii^  with  a  beetle  of  London  porter^  aiR)r(ted  me 
a  much  better  repast  tfam  I  expected  to  mett 
with  in  such  a  solitary  place. 

About  half  past  three  I  again  set  forward  on 
my  route,  and  before  I  had  gone  a  (}Uarter  tif  a 
«&  was  clear  of  the  sWampi  and  eiocA  more 
under  the  shade  of  the  lofty  pine  ti^ees.    The  di^ 
^pras  uficomfiionly  fine;  and  thoagh  tJne  sen  was 
very  poweiibl^  I  suffdfed  bol  little  iattenvesaerice 
from  it^  as  the  [Mile  trees  afibrded  tee  mi  eaoelktit, 
Hdielter }  theyi  in  faet^  formed  one  contimial  grbte 
«a  At  as  the  eye  oodd  reach*    The  rood  was  nan- 
it>w^  and  nearly  as  level  as  a  bowliog-green ;  the 
aoftl  yaried  in  different  placo^  bttt  in  genend  k 
was  a  light  sandy  earth,  and  free  froas  stones^    I 
^ad  now  iairly  entered  the  pine  barrem,   and 
nerer  felt  myseif  more  disposed  for  ^oomy  n^ 
Mflections  than  while  passing  through  these  lonefy 
wildeniesacs*    A  habitation  is  seldom  seen,  esB- 
eept  at  intenrals  of  ten  or  twelve  miles^  or  wbtn 
ycMs  approach  a  stv«bnah  or  swamp ;  for  the  plan- 
tations are  aH  settled  a  eonsiderable  distance  ftom 
the  road,  and  paths  of  communicatioa  are  cut 
tfaroogh  the  woods }  so  that,  in  travelling  thrsingh 
the  southern  states,  you  are  cnvebped  ia  almost 
one  continoed  forest.     A  contrary  practios   is. 
adopted  in  the  northern;  and  middle  stately  wfasM 
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'a  succession  of  farois^  meadows^  gardens^  and  habi- 
tations^ continually  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller'; 
and  if  hedges  were  substituted  fdr  rail   fences^. 
4hose  States  \^ould  very  much  resemble  some  of 
the  English  counties^  ^ 

The   pine   barrens  are  without  any  stones  on 
their  surface^  for. eighty  miles  or  more  from  th<s 
sea.    The  land  rises  by  an  almost  imperceptibllB 
ascent  to  that  distance^  where  the  elevation   is 
said  to  be  near  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean^  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
.the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  State.   Through 
:this  tract  of  country  the  pine  barrens  have  little 
-or  no  underwood,  some  species  of  shrub  oak  ex- 
;cq)ted,  the  ground  being  generally  covered  with 
coarse  wild  grasses.    This  is  probably  not  its  na^- 
lural  appearance,  but  is  caused  by  the  custom  of 
^burning  the  dry  grass  in  the  spring,  in  order  to 
hasten  early  pasturage,  at  the  same  time  destroy* 
'ing  the  young  shrubs,  which    would   otherwise 
-shoot  up  and  ibrm  a  thick  underwood  between 
-the  pines.     From  this  practice,  the  forests  fre- 
-qtiently  exhibit  on  each  side  the  road  a  dismal 
•appearance,  from  the  great  number  of  trees .  half 
•burnt '  and   scorched  and   blacked  by.  the  fire ; 
ibtfaers  lying  on. the  ground,  or  ready  to  fall  with 
^the  first  high  wind;   and  in  several  places  it  is 
iratfaer  -  hazardous  .  travelling  in  stormy  weather. 
V Almost  every  week  the  driver  of  the  stage  qoaoh 
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bag  to  cut  away  large  trunks  or  branches  that 
have  fallen  across  the  road;  or^  if  there  is  an  open* 
ing  sufficiently  wide  among  the  trees,  he  chooses 
rather  to  go  round  than  trouble  himself  to  use 
his  axe* 

'  The  pines  are  chiefly  of  the  pitch  and  yellow 
species,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  100  feet  and 
more,  with  a  handsome  straight  stem,  two*thirds 
of  which,  uptvards,  are  free  from  branches.  They 
make  excellent  masts  and  timber  for  vessels,  and 
3rield  abundance  of  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and  turpen- 
tine.  The  stumps  of  several  which  had  been 
cut  down  were  covered  with  the  resinous  matter 
that  had  been  extracted  from  the  top  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  Where  the  soil  improvesj  which  is 
sometimes  the  case  even  in  the  midst  of  these 
barrens,  the  eye  is  relieved  from  the  monotonous 
solemnity  of  the  lofty  pine,  by  a  variety  of  other 
trees,  consisting  principally  of  live  oak;  red, 
•white,  and  chesnut  oaks;  hickory,  elm,  beech, 
maple,  &c.  and  numerous  shrubs,  plants,  and 
flowers.  In  several  places,  natural  hedges  are 
formed  of  the  shrubs  and  underwood  that  escape 
the  ravages  of  fire ;  these  are  intermingled  with  a 
variety  of  flowers,  among  which  the  honeysuckles, 
woodbines,  and  yellow  jasmines  are  most  conspi-* 
cuous.  When  I  passed,  they  were  in  full  bldissom, 
'  and  the  flowers  at  once  pleased  the  eye,  and  im-* 
pregnated  the  air  with  their  delightful  odours. 
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The  Carolina  live  oak  is  interspersed  among  the 
pines  in  different  parts  of  the  country^  and  parti- 
cularly along  the  road.  This  tree  is  an  evergreen^ 
and  bears  a  small  leaf  resembling  the  myrtle*  It 
is  the  most  durable  oak  in  the  country^  and  almost 
as  heavy  as  lignum  vitse.  Its  parts  have  also  such 
adhesion,  that  it  will  not  split,  and  a  nail  onoe 
driven  into  it  is  with  difficulty  extracted.  Its 
trunk  is  short,  sometimes  six  or  seven  feet  in 
^diameter,  and  its  large  crooked  branches  will  fre* 
^uently  spread  over  near  half  an  acre  of  ground : 
it  is  much  used  in  ship-building.  Besides  this^ 
Carolina  possesses  upwards  of  twenty  other  specif 
of  oak.  Upon  the  live  oak  there  grows  a  remark- 
able long  moss^  of  a  light  gray  colour^  which 
blossoms  in  May.  This  moss  adheres  also  to 
several  of  the  pine-trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  liye 
oaks,  but  it  is  more  particularly  attached  to  the 
latter.  To  my  eye,  it  had  a  very  disagreeable 
effect,  as  it  resembled  a  quantity  of  loose  tow  that 
had  clung  to  the  trees  and  encumbered  th^r 
branches:  many  persons,  however,  think  that  it 
gives  the  forests  of  the  new  world  a  venerable 
aspect.  The  branches  of  several  tree^  from  whidi 
this  moss  was  suspended  in  great  quantities,  were 
destitute  of  leaves,  and  appeared  in  a  decayed 
state.  I  have  not  been  able  to  asoertafv  whether 
this  was  occasioned  by  the  moss,  but  there  was 
every  appearance  of  it.    This  flooss  la  a  iw^ve 
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only  of  law.  Hat,  •end  marshy  soils,  sboA  m  South 
Orroltnli  is  not  foDod  beyoDd  tftie  fells  of  fbe  tiV&rsz 
wsv&td  attempts  havse  been  maide  ito  propagate  it 
in  the  oppdr  country,  1^  widiout  a;iooess.  It 
fraws  abundantly  in  the  forests  of  Loumana. 
Vbe  inhafaitants  of  Carolina  fill  their  mattresses, 
htdi^y  and  piOows  with  it;  and  in  hard  winters 
it  oftei»  affords  an  ^xoellent  food  for  cattle. 

As  I  proceeded  on  my  journey,  the  pine-trees, 
which  have  their  branches  towards  their  summits, 
foitned  a  <Mnplete  grove  orer  my  head,  and  al^ 
inost  excluded  the  sky  from  my  view:  in  the 
momiijg  this  shady  walk  was  extremely  pleasant, 
but  as  thb  day  began  to  dose  I  would  willingly 
faave  preferred  a  lass  gloomy  retreat.  Every  step 
I  took  ^R«s  still  tibe  same,  and  nothhig  disturbed 
tiie  Boiemo  s^noe  t»f  the  forest,  save  the  whistling 
murmurs  of  tiie  wind,  the  skipping  of  a  few  deeir 
across  the  road,  and  the  rustling  of  the  UadL 
snakes  amkl  the  grass  and  fallen  branches  of  the 
trees.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  crash  of  an 
enormous  pine-^ttee  tumbling  to  the  earth  woukl 
n«0e  the  stillness  which  prevailed,  and  arouse 
me  from  a  i«f erie  of  thought  into  which  I  had 
fatten,  as  I  pensively  measured  my  steps  through 
the  gloomy  wilderness  (  but  the  sound,  after  re- 
verberating fi>r  a  few  seconds,  died  away  in  distant 
miBirmurs  through  the  woods,  and  ail  was  again 
silent 
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Since  leaving  Rantowle's  Creek  I  had  neither 
met  a  single  human  beings  nor  caught  the  least 
glimpse  of  a  habitation ;  not  even  the  welcome 
sound  of  the  negro's  axe  ever  came  to  delight  my 
ear  and  cheer  my  spirits ;  and  though  I  continued 
to  advance  mile  after  mile^  yet  no  termination 
appeared  to  the  road^  nor  did  any  otiier  branch  off 
from  it:  all  was  one  straight,  even  path^  and  I 
had  no  other  alternative  but  to  proceed  in  a  direct 
line  or  turn  back.  The  sun  was  just  g<Mng  down> 
heavy  dews  were  beginning  to  rise,  and  all  around 
was  awfully  solemn«  I  had  thus  proceeded  till 
near  six  o'clock,  expecting  every  moment  to  reach 
the  twenty-three  mile  house,  where  I  meant  to 
take  up  my  abode  for  the  night,^ — when  I  came  (o 
a  place  where  the  road  branched  off  in  two '  (iUrec- 
tions.  There  was  no  finger-post  to  direct  me  which 
to  take  ;  nor  was  there  a  human  being  at  hand  to 
whom  I  could  apply  for  information.  It  was  nearly 
dusk,  and  I  had  no  time  to  hesitate ;  so  at  hazard 
I  took  the  road  which  turned  off  to  the  left.  Thk 
road  exactly  resembled  that  over  which  I  had 
passed  so  many  miles ;  but  neither  house  nor  plan- 
tation appeared  in  sight,  though  from  the  nemark- 
able  evenness  of  the  road  I  could  see  a  very  con- 
siderable/distance  :  the  prospect,  however^  was 
terminated  only  by  the  tall  pine-trees.  After 
walking  about  half  an  hour  without  coming  up  to 
the  tavern  as  I  expected,  I  began  to  hesitate  about 


going  any  furtha-,  for  I  knew  not  whither  the  road 
led,  as  it  was  not  laid  down  in  the  map  of  South 
Carolina  which  I  had  with  me.  I  felt  extremely 
tired ;  and  I  believe  the  anxiety  I  sof&red  at  the 
uncertainty  of  my  situation  contributed  not  a  little 
to  heighten  my  fatigue.  I  however  determined 
to  proceed,  and  consoled  myself  with  the  idea  that 
the  road  was  not  made  without  an  object,  and 
must  therefore  lead  to  some  plantation  or  village. 
The  prospect  of  having  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
woods  made  me  quicken  my  steps,  thdugh  every 
step  I  took  was  a  painful  exertion. 

I  had  continued  my  hasty  strides  for  about  a 
mtle^  when  at  a  considerable .  distance  I  perceived 
a  negro  with  a  couple  of  horses  coming  towards 
me.    This  was  a  welcome  sight :  I  immediately 
hastened  to  meet  him ;  and  on  his  coming  up  in- 
quired whether.  I  was  in  the  right  road  for  the 
twenty-three  mile  house.    To  my  infinite  mortifi- 
cation and  disappointment  he  replied  that  I  should 
have  taken  the  other  r  and  that  if  I  had  continued 
tlie  way  I  was  going,  I  should  not  have  seen  a  house 
for  sixteen,  miles.    I  had  now  no  other  resource 
but  to  return  back  about. four  miles,  and  therefore 
requested .  the  negro  to  let  me  ride  his  master's 
horse,  with  which  he  was  returning  home :  to  this 
he  ccmsented,   and  I  very  gladly  jumped  upon 
his  back.   .  As  we  rode  along  he  showed  me  the 
place  where  he  shoold  turn  o%  after  he  had 
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M  rae  dMmi  at  the endk  of  Ae  nitri.  Ivmaot 
aorprised  thsfc  I  bad  oefer  disceroed  this  opening 
in  the  fyr^t,  $a  completeiy/  was  the  spat  OQvc^Q^ed 
by  traes;  nor  was  then  any  paHh.  ftom  whibb  a 
atafanger  oouici  suapeet  thai}  he  was  in  the  nmf^ 
lK>uiii0od  of  a  bffgie  plantaftioik 

The  Carolinians  are  very  expect  at  hunjkiog^  deee 
en  horseback,  and  proceed  throi^b  theae  vvooiii 
vnkh  great  velocity  and  dexteritj*  They  are  like* 
wise  so  well  acqnaitited  witbthe  country,  that  khey 
never  lose  themselves,  but  tnvel  fiiooo  |dantatiotf 
to  plantation,  thi?oagb  many  part»  m  whicfe  m 
stranger  would  be  com^tely  bewildeaed 

Having  arrived  at  the  end^  of  the  road,  I  difrt 
mounted,  gave  the*  ftnendfy  negro  aa  sbilliBg  foo 
Kia  eivility,  and  set  fovward  wibh  hasty  ateps  far 
the  twenty-three  mile  hx>ose^  where  I  arrived 
bebween  seven  and  eight  o*clock.  By  this  timo 
the  day  was  completely  clossd;  and  the-moon^ 
wbidk:  was.  nearly  at  the*  fall,  was  Jiid:  risingk  I  was 
heartily  rejoiced  when  I  entered  the  hoise,  and 
sat  down  to  rest  my  weary  limbs,  for  I  waa.viiad* 
coatomed  to  pedeskriaa  journeys,  and  had  wialkfil 
upwards  of  twenty- seven  miles,  since  teao'olock^ 
four  oi  which  were  in  the  wrong  road.  It  was  afinr^ 
tunate  cireumstaoce  that  I  had*  nol  uadeatakan  mgfr 
journey  a  week  before,  m  I  shonki  hsane:  been,  dia^ 
appointed  of  a  night's  lodging  at  thi^houaa;  tfae 
fomily  who.  now  occupied  ih  havio^g  boen  iniOBi| 
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fire  days,  ptevious  to  whidt  it  had  stood  empty 
above  a  fbrtaigfat. 

The  tweoty*three  mile  house  can  scareely  be 
called  a  tavero,  as  the  few  travellers  who  fre- 
quent this  road  seldom  or  never  stop  there ;  but 
a  change  of  horses  is  kept  in  an  adjoining  stable 
for  the  stage  coach.  I  found  my  host  to  be  a  very 
iateUigent  friendly  man  ;  he  received  me  cordially^ 
and  prMBised  me  the  best  entertainment  his  home 
afforded.  His  wife  immediately  got  tea  ready,  and 
tiied  some  eggs  and  bacon  as  an  accompaniment^ 
whioh  she  performed  tderably  well,  with  two  or 
tiiree  children  squalling  at  her  heels.  The  build- 
ing, which  was  constructed  of  logs^  consisted  of 
four  rooma^  on  one  floor ;  and  the  interstices  be«> 
tweeR  the  logs  not  being  filled  up  with  day  or 
moss,  the  evening  dew  and  the  light  of  the  mooti 
femid  a  ready  admittance  into  our  apartment:. 
we  however  had  a  cheerful  fire,  and  I  consi^ 
dered  myself  extremely  fortunate  in  getting  under 
cover. 

After  tea,  or  rather  supper,  my  host,  who  ap- 
peared somewhat  above  the  ordinary  cast  of  ta- 
vern-keepers, entertained  me  with  an  account  c^ 
himseU^  and  the  motives  which  led  him  to  take 
that  house.  He  tdd  me  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Ooemsey,  which  island  he  had  left  about  four- 
teen years  ago  to  settle  in  America,  where  he 
flattered  himself,  tike  many  others^  with  the  idea 
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of  making  a  rapid  fortune  and  returning  borne 
again.  When  he  arrived  at  Charleston  he  was 
worth  about  1500/. ;  but  he  confessed^  with  much 
regret^  that  he  was  not  now  worth  so  many  dollars. 
Though  he  had  lettersto  a  very  respectable  family^ 
who  did  all  they  could  to  serve  him,  yet  he  was 
unfortunate  in  his  speculations  ;  and  finding  the 
land  of  that  nature  that  it  could  not  be  worked 
without  a  large  capital,  and  living  being  very 
expensive,  he  became  an  overseer  on  a  plan* 
tation.    The  last  planter  he  lived  with  was  Mr. 

R  S h,  who  resided   some  distance 

ofF^  and  with  whom  he  had  been  upwards  of  three 
years.  During  that  time  he  had  acquired  a  couple 
of  negroes  of  his  own^  who  worked  occasionally 
for  Mr.  S  h  ;  but  that  gentleman  at  length 

refusing  to  give  them  the  same  allowance  of  com 
as  his  own  slaves^  he  had  left  his  service  within 
the  last  five  days,  and  taken  the  twenty-thre^ 
mile  house  till  he  could  get  into  the  employ  of 
another  planter. 

This  man  gave  me  a  melancholy  account  of  the 
ravages  which  the  fever  and  ague  make  upon  the 
constitutions  of  the  white  people  settled  in  these 
parts  of  the  country,  every  summer  and  autumn. 
He  and  his  family  were  always  attacked  with  those 
disorders,  which  were  more  or  less  severe  accord-* 
ing  to  the  temperature  of  the  seasons.  The  lower 
class  of  people  are  also  accustomed  to  live.so  much 
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up6ti  dried  sultied  meat  and  fish^  that  with  the  at- 
tacks of  the  fever  and  ague  theif  countenance^ 
assume  a  pale  sallow  hue^  and  their  bodies  are 
often  reduced  to  ttiete  skeletons.  If  Jthe  white 
people  can  recover  frotn  these  repeated  attacks 
upon  their  health,  they  may  stand  a  chance  of 
realizing  con^derable  property  ;  and  he  informed 
me  that  sereral  of  the  present  rich  planters  of 
South  Carolina  were  formerly  overseers. 

He  told  me  of  a  young  gentleman^  the  son.  of 
a  respectable  French  family  in  Charleston^  who, 
fired  with  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the  French 
revolution,  would  not  rest  till  be  had  entered  the 
French  army,  which  was  then  fighting  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom  against  the  combined 
powers  of  the  contindnt  For  this  purpose,  and 
contrary  to  the  Wishes*  of  his  parents^  he  went  to 
Guernsey^  where  he  became  acquainted  with  my 
informant,  at  whose  house  he  resided  till  a  con- 
venient opportunity  offered  for  him  to  reach  the 
Fif^Mch  coast.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  appre- 
hended by  the  governor,  and  sent  to  England  on 
suspicion  of  being  a  French  spy.  He  however 
<Joht^ived  to  make  his  escape,  and  went  back 
zgiAti  to  his  friend  in  Guernsey,  who  concealed 
him  in  his  house  upwards  of  six  weeks  disguised  in 
women's  clothes.  At  length,  having  purchased 
an  open  boat,  they  both  embartced  in  the  night, 
and  went  over  to  the  coast  of  fl&nce.    The  young 
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man  immediately  joined  the  French  army  on  the 
frontiers^  and  was  killed  about  six  months  after- 
wards. He  had  given  my  host  letters  to  his  friends 
in  Charleston^  and  fix>m  the  representations  he 
gave  of  America^  the  former  was  induced  to  emi- 
grate to  that  country.  In  1794  he  arrived  at 
Charleston.  The  young  man*8  friends  ,  received 
him  with  much  attention,  and  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  forward  his  views,  but  without  sue* 


I  retired  to  rest  about  ten  o^dock,  but  did  not 
lie  very  comfortably,  as  the  camp  bedstead,  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  room  for  my  accommoda- 
tion, was  unfortunately  half  a  leg  too  short.*  It 
was,  however,  so  much  superior  to  a.  night's  kxig- 
ing  in  a  tree,  which  I  had  narrowly  escaped,  that 
I  should  have  been  ungrateful  to  have  complained : 
of  my  situation. 

The  next  morning  I  arose  at  six,  and,  having 
breakfasted,  again  set  forward  on  my  journey. 
It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  I  felt  the  want 
of  nothing  but  a  pleasant  companion,  to  whom 
I  might  communicate  my  thoughts :  without  this, 
travelling  is  dreary  and  melancholy,  even  in  the 
best  cultivated  parts  of  America :  but  with  a  fellow- 
traveller  I  should  have  no  objection  to  walk  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other :  fix>m  Brew* 
sterns  in  Maine  to  St.  Mar/s  in  Georgia ;  from  the 
shores  of  Philadelphia  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.    : 
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After  walking  two  or  three  miles  I  came  to  a 
large  plantation.  Here  the  negroes  were  em- 
ployed in  hoeing  the  earth,  clearing  the  neigh- 
bouridg  forests;  and  carrying  the  wood  upon  their 
heads  to  difierent  parts  for  the  purpose  of  fencing 
in  the  grounds ;  men,  women,  and  children  were 
all  busily  engaged  under  the  superintendance  of 
an  overseer.  The  house,  which  was  but  indiffe- 
rent, stood  a  considerable  distance  from  the  road. 
I  saw  no  cattle  or  poultry  of  any  description ;  in* 
deed,  a  plantation  has  very  rarely  the  comfortable 
appearance  of  a  &rm. 

A  little  further  I  overtook  a  negro  with  a  basket 
on  his  head  returning  to  Ashepoo  from  Charleston, 
where  he  had  been  to  dispose  of  some  poultry  and 
game.  I  had  passed  this  negro  yesterday,  just  after 
quitting  Charleston ;  and  at  the  time  I  lost  my 
way  he  most  probably  passed  along  the  otha^ 
road,  as  he  slept  at  the  plantation  just  beyond  the 
twenty-three  mile  house.  This  man  told  me  that 
he  generally  went  twice  a-week  from  Ashepoo  to 
Charleston,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  with  poultry 
and  game,  to  sell  at  market  for  his  master,  who 
was  a  planter.  He  brought  back  whatever  the 
lamily  wanted  from  the  city ;  and  he  fuways  made 
these  journeys  on  foot  without  shoe  or  stocking. 
He  was  a  very  civil  fellow,  and  I  found  his  com- 
pany by  no  means  despicable  in  the  midst  of  a 
dreary  pine  barren.    He  was  about  forty  years 
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old^  ai^  a  native  qf  the  country.  He  mtmed 
happy  and  contented  with  hH  situation^  a^d  per- 
fectly resigned  to  bis  d^tiny. 

Thp  speqe  abng  thi?  rpad  wa^  very  Isttl^  difie* 
reqt  to  that  of  yesterday  (  but  I  wasoftener  saluted 
with  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  as^e^  though  fre* 
quently  at  a  considerable  distance.  A  great  num- 
ber of  red  and  blue  birds^^  about  the  size  of  a  thru^b^ 
appeared  among  the  tr^es,  and  enlivened  the  woods 
with  their  gay  plumage  ai)4  cheerful  notes,  I  saw 
few  other  birds,  the  season  being  rather  top  early 
for  the  appearance  of  that  variety  with  which  this 
Slate  abounds* 

About  12  o'qlqck  I  arrived  at  Jacksonborougb* 
having  p98^  tbQ  ^isto:  river  in  a  ferry-boatf 
^rithin  a  quarter  of  a  mUf  pf  th«  village^  .  At  this 
nver^  a9  well  as  at  I^utqwle's  crei^k,  there  ar^ 
bridges ;  but  both  ar«  damped  by  tjbe  freshesj^  pr 
ygh  t^d^^  whjcbk  take  place  in  the  ^ipg  of  the 
jitSfi  The  T^isj^  ia  *haJlpw^  wd  incapable  of  be* 
Iqg  navigateni  fiir  up  its  streaiiji  by  boats  of  heavy 
bwthent  Ii^  a  &U  river  the  navigation  of  its 
northern  braach  is  ofxm  4s  far  as  Orang^buri^ ; 
and  its,  aoutfaem  branch  is  a)sp  navigable .  spme 
miles^  until  it  i^, interrupted- by  ipany  islandl^aiM) 
aboal^  whieh  at  one-  place  are  thickly  scatjtered  in 
the  rivei;.  When  the  river  is,  k>w^  it  is  fordable  a( 
Parker^s  ferry^  ^bout  thirty*five  nvles  from  the 
;  and  during  the  cevohitionaiy  war  field^^piet^s 
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were  dragged  across  its  channel  in  that  plaoe/  This 
river  takes  its  rise  in  the  middle  country^  from  the 
ridge  of  high  land  which  lies  between  the  Con- 
garee  ^hd  Savannah  rivers. 

Jacksonborough  is  a  small  village  containing 
about  twenty  or  thirty  houses.  It  was  much 
larger ;  but  a  fire  some  years  ago  destroyed  several 
buildings,  and  they  have  not  since  been  rebuilt. 
The  houses  have  small  pieces  of  ground  and  gar* 
dens  attached  to  them ;  but  very  little  land  is 
cleared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place.  In  17B^, 
when  Charleston  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
troops>  the  different  branches  6f  the  State  govern- 
ment were  convened  here ;  and  in  this  place  the 
acts  of  confiscation  and  banishment  were  passed 
against  citizens  of  the  state  who  were  unfriendly 
to  the  American  revolution. 

I  stopped  at  the  only  tavern  in  the  village,  and 
shortly  after  the  stage  coach  from  Charleston  cam6 
up  to  the  door.  The  passengers  alighted,  and  staid 
here  to  dine :  I  followed  their  exampfe ;  and  when 
the  stage  was  ready  to  depart  I  got  in  with  them, 
intending  only  to  ^  as  far  as  Pocotaligo,  about 
thirty  miles  from^  Jacksonbbrough,  where  we 
should  put  up  for  the  tiigbt.  I  was  the  more  in- 
clined to  this,  as  I  should  start  fresh  the  next 
rooming,  after  resting  a  considerable  time  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  preceding  days. 
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The  passengers  in  the  stage  were  an  American 
lady  and  two  children ;  two  Frenchmen  and  two 
Americans.  The  coach  was  the  same  kind  as  those 
used  in  the  northern  states^  open  in  fronts  and 
with  leather  curtains  let  down  at  the  back  and 
sides.  As  there  were  nine  of  us  including  the 
driver^  who  sat  on  the  front  seat,  the  coach  was 
pretty  well  filled.  After  travelling  a  few  miles 
I  found  my  thjn  dress  was  too  cool  for  riding, 
particularly  as  the  weather  became  cloudy,  and 
threatened  to  rain.  *  Unfortunately  I  had  not 
scrambled  like  the  rest  to  get  a  birth  on  one  of  the 
back  seats,  by  which  I  might  have  been  sheltered 
from  the  co)d  breeze  which  now  began  to  spring 
up.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  sit  in  front ;  and 
though  the  rest  were  all  muffled  up  in  thick  giteat 
coats,  not  one  of  them  had  the  politeness  to  ofier 
to  change  places  with  me.  However,  I  was  deter- 
mined,  when  we  alighted,  that  my  civility  should 
not  prevent  me,  as  it  had  done  at  Jacksonborough, 
from  procuring  a  more  comfortably  seat.  About 
a  mile  ffopi  Jacksonborough  there  is  a  small 
church;,  the  first  I  had  seen  since  leaving  Charles- 
ton :  )t  is  situated  in  a  small  burying- ground,  in 
a  retired  and  romantic  sppt  amidst  the  forest.  It 
serve?  the  inhabitants  for  many  mijes  round  as  a 
place  of  worship ;  but  I  know  not  tp  what  sect  it 
belongs. 
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One  of  the  French  gentlemen  had  lately  ar- 
rived from  BourdeauXy  and  the  other  from  Mar- 
tinique. As  there  was  but  little  general  convert 
aation^  the  Americans  were  not  very  loquacious ; 
and  the  Frenchmen  conversed  mostly  by  them- 
selves. Their  conversation^  which  was  chiefly  on 
American  subjects  and  politics^  was  highly  amus- 
ing to  me.  The  one  from  Bourdeaux,  I  founds 
was  a  traveller ;  but  I  could  not  learn  his  name, 
though  I  had  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  oelelmited  naturalist  Michaux ;  who^  as  well 
as  his  father,  has  travelled  much  over  the  Ame- 
rican states.  I  recollected  his  hce  at  New  York, 
and  soon  learnt  that  he  had  arrived  there  from 
Bourdeaux  in  1807.  He  had  travelled  from  New 
York  to  Charleston  by  land  within  the  last  three 
weeks.  He  made  several  observations  upon  the 
Americans,  and  complained  much  of  the  rudeness 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  **  The  liberty 
of  the  Americans/'  says  he,  *^  degenerates  into 
impertinence :  theirs  is  not  the  liberty  of  the  soul, 
but  its  insolence.  The  driver  sat  down  to  the  same 
table  with  us  at  dinner :  this  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  do  had  he  known  his  company  to  be 
persons  of  distinction  or  rich  planters.  The  rich, 
therefore,  in  this  land  of  Kberiv  are  relieved  from 
the  insolence  of  the  lower  orders,  but  strangers 
and  the  middling  classes  are  obliged  to  sufier.** 
This  practice  of  the  driver  taking  his  meals  at  the 
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same  tat>le  wi^h  his  passengjers  I  never  met  with 
except  in  South  Carolina  and  Geoiigia.  In  th^ 
northern  states  I  was  always  treated  with  the 
greatest  civility  by  the  stage-ooachmen,  who  sel^ 
dom  or  never  came  intp  the  same  room  with  tjiie. 
passengers,  much  I^ss  sat  down  to  dinner  with 
them.  It  was,  however^  curious  enough  to  bear 
a  Frenchman,  who  might  naturally  be  supposed 
to  have  fraternized  for  the  last  seventeen  yqars 
with  the  lowest  dregs  of  his  own  countrymen^ 
complaining  of  the  rudeness  and  brutality  of  thq 
common  people  in  America  towards  gentlemen. 
From  some  observations  which  afterwards  fell 
from  him,  it  appeared,  that  though  partial  to  the 
revolution,  he  was  no  friend  to  the  existing  govern* 
ment  of  France. 

He  spoke  severely  against  the  despotism  of 
Bonaparte,  who  he  said  had  trampled  upon  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  and  deceived  the  people 
by  the  false  glare  of  martial  achievements.  '^  IntQ 
what  a  deplorable  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion/* 
says  he,  ^'  will  our  unfortunate  country  be  thrown 
when  that  tyrant  dies !  It  will  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
his  relations  and  generals,  all  of  whom  will  think 
they  have  an. equal  right  to  govern.  The  people 
will  not  know  whom  to  trust,  or  in  whoip  to  ow^ 
fide  their  liberties.  The  nation  will  be  convulsed 
to  the  centre :  the  reign  of  terror  will  again  cojj^^ 
mepce,  and  ho$ts  of  external  fo^s.  will  attempt  to 
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wrest  irom  France  the  countries  which  the  pre* 
SQDt  chief  ba»  so  unjustly  acquired;  and^  wbiea 
once  success  has  emboldened  them,  who  shall  say 
where  tbey  will  stop !  Then  will  they  indeed  re- 
taliate upon  unfortunate  France  the  evils  which 
her  revolution,  like  the  opening  of  Pandora's  box^ 
has  Bpread  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  I  hope/' 
continued  he,  **  for  the  sake  of  my  country,  that 
I  may  prove  a  bad  prophet ;  but,  when  Buona-^ 
parte  is  no  more,  I  cannot  see  how,  or  in  what 
nnanner,  such  a  state  of  things  can  be  avoided. 
At  present,  he  is  the  life  and  soul  of  every  thing 
around  him;  the  pivot  upon  which  all  things 
move;  the  great  corner  stone  of  the  gigantic 
fabric,  which  he  has  raised  to  immortalize  his 
name.  Take  him  away,  and  the  whole  buildiog 
must  inevitably  tumble  into  one  undistinguished 
mass  of  ruins.'' 

I  could  not  help  admiring  the  justness  of  his 
remarks ;  and,  if  we  look  into  the  history  of  na- 
tiGVis,  we  shall  find  that  events,  such  -as  he  pre^ 
diets,  have  generally  followed  the  ambitious  ag- 
grandizement of  those  individuals  who  have 
trampled  upon  the  liberties  of  mankind  for  the 
purpose  of  immortalizing  themselves  as  heroes 
and  demigods. 

The  French  gentleman  declared  that  the  En- 
glish government  was  the  best  in  the  world*    It 
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was  indeed  at  times  liable  to  be  abused ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  people^  originating  from  the  nature 
of  their  constitution^  would  never  suffer  it  to  en- 
slave them^  or  materially  injure  their  liberties* 
The  American  government^  he  said^  wanted  sta- 
bility ;  it  depended  too  much  upon  the  will  of  the 
mob;  but  next  to  the  English  government  he 
preferred  it  to  any  other.  When  settled,  he  in- 
tended to  reside  in  England,  until  France  should 
be  restored  to  her  legitimate  form  of  government ; 
at  present,  he  said,  all  countries  were  alike  to 
him,  who  was  a  traveller. 

The  other  gentleman  formerly  resided  in  Mar- 
tinique, but  for  several  years  past  had  settled  in 
Georgia  as  a  planter.  He  was  now  returning 
home  from  a  visit  which  he  hiBd  made  to  that 
island  upon  some  mercantile  concerns :  and,  from 
what  I  could  learn  of  his  sentiments^  he  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  American  government. 

We  arrived  at  Pocotaligo  about  nineo*clodc, 
and  stopped  at  a  miserable  post-house  or  tavern. 
The  stage  from  Savannah  had  arrived  two  or  three 
hours  before  us ;  and  there  being  several  passen- 
gers in  it,  all  the  beds  were  occupied,  and  most 
of  the  provisions  consumed.  We  were  therefore 
obliged  to  proceed  on  to  Coosywhatchie,  about 
six  miles  further,  where  we  procured  accommo- 
dations for  the  night.    The  mail  bag,  which  i% 
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carried  by  the  stage,  is  opened  at  Pocotaligo,  and 
the  letters  sorted  for  the  post-office  at  Coosywhat- 
cfaie.  The  coaches  also  meet  at  the  former  place, 
and  receive  each  other's  passengers. 

Coosywhatchie  is  a  small  village,  73  miles  from 
Charleston,  containing  a  tavern,  a  post-office,  two 
or  three  stores,  and  a  few  farm  houses.  The 
place  retains  its  ancient  name  from  a  nation  of 
Coosah  Indians  who  formerly  resided  on  the  apot. 
It  is.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  small  river  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  light  burthen,  and  several  rich 
planters  reside  within  the  circumference  of  a  few 
miles,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  village. 

Unfortunately  for  the  continuation  of  my  pe^ 
destrian  excursion,  the  weather  next  morning  ap- 
peared extremely  unfavourable.  The  sky  was 
lowering,  and  large  black  clouds,  surcharged  with 
their  fluid  matter,  seemed  ready  to  burst  every 
moment  over  our  heads.  As  I  had  no  inclina- 
tion for  a  romantic  toui:  through  the  woods,  on 
foQt,  during  a  thunder-storm  or  violent  hurricane, 
which  are  very  common  in  this  country,  I  thought 
it  more  advisable  to  proceed  in  the  coach.  I  ac- 
cordingly took  care  to  secure  a  more  comfortable 
seat  than  fell  to  my  lot  the  day  before,  and  at 
9even  o'clock  we  left  Coosywhatchie. 

A^out  a  mile  from  the  village  we  once  more 
entered  the  pirie  barrens,  but  the  sameness  of  the 
road  was  at  times  relieved  by  an  open  swamps  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  a  small  stream ;  and  in  those 
places  we  generally  saw  a  few  plantations,  and 
now  and  then  a  handsome  house*  The  wooden 
bridges  over  the  small  rivers  were  very  dangerous, 
bdng  composed  only  of  a  few  loose  planks,  with 
openings  wide  enoogh  for  a  horse's  leg  to  slip 
through ;  we  however  met  with  no  accident,  and 
the  road  in  general  was  uncommonly  good.  A 
number  of  deer,  which  had  been  started  most 
probably  by  hunters  in  the  forest,  bounded  across 
the  road  in  several  places,  as  we  passed  along; 
The  storm  which  appeared  likely  to  have  de« 
scended  upon  us  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning, 
now  dissolved  into  small  mizzling  rain ;  and  on 
our  arrival  at  Purrysburgh  at  one  o'clock  it  in- 
creased to  a  heavy  shower.  The  weather  also 
became  nnpleasantly  cold,  and  we  were^  happy  td 
get  by  the  side  of  a  good  fire  to  warm  ourselves* 

The  house  where  we  stopped  to  dine  belonged 
to  the  driver  of  the  coach,  and  his  wife  had  every 
thing  ready  for  us  upwards  of  two  hours  before 
our  arrival.  Purrysburgh  is  a  paltry  village,  si- 
tuated near  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  rivQr>  about 
97  miles  from  Charleston,  and  23  from  the  town 
of  Savannah.  It  contains  scarcely  a  dozen  hoiises, 
and  they  are  occupied  by  the  poorer -sort  of  people. 
The  tumuli  of  an  Indian  nation,  which  formerly 
resided  here,  are  still  visible,  and  carefully  pre<» 
served,  by  the  inhabitants.    Purrysburgh  was  ori- 
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ginaUy  a  place  of  some  note,  from  a  oolony  of 
Swss$^  which  waa  established  there  for  tlie  purpose 
of  cultivating  silk  and  vineyards.  It  was  named 
after  Colonel  John  Peter  Purry,  a  Swiss  ofiicer, 
who  efiected  the  settlement  under  the  British 
government  about  eighty  years  ago.  At  one  time 
a  considerable  quantity  of  silk  was  raised,  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  but  it  has  since  given  place 
to  the  more  lucrative  productions  of  cotton  and 
rice.  The  soil  and  climate  are  allowed  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  silk.  Mulberi^treea 
grow  spontaneously  in  various  places^  and  native 
silk  worms,  producing  well-formed  cocoons,  are 
often  found  in  the  woods. 
-  The  stage  coach  proceeds  no  further  than  Pur- 
ryahurgh,  a  boat  being  provided  to  carry  the  mail 
and  passengers  down  the  rivec  to  Savannah,  a  dis- 
tance of  QS  miles.  The  State  pays  1500  dollars 
per  annum  for  the  carnage  of  the  mail ^  so  that 
the  comfort  of  passengers  is  often  less  regarded  by 
Ae  proprietors  than  the  bag  of  letters.  It  hap- 
pened unluckily  for  me,  there  were  so  many  pas- 
• 

aengers,  and  so  much  baggage,  that  the  usual 
covered  boat  was  too  small  to  hold  us,  and  the 
conductor  of  the  mail  was  obliged  to  procure  a 
large  canoe,  but  without  any  awning  or  sheher 
whatever.  This  was  no  very  agreeable  conveyance 
for  twenty^five. miles  in  rainy  weather,  and  I  was  in 
4oubt  whether  to  go  with  them,  or  stsy  for  a  more 
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favourable  opportunity ;  but^  having  borrowed  a 
great  coat  from  the  boatman^  I  embarked  with  the 
rest* 

We  started  from  Purrysburgh  about  two  o^clock, 
and  were  rowed  by  four  negroes^  for  Canoes  are 
not  paddled  here  as  in  Canada.  They  seemed  to 
be  jolly  fellows,  and  rowed  lustily  to  a  boat-song 
of  their  own  composing*  The  words  were  given 
out  by  one  of  them,  and  the  rest  joined  chorus  at 
the  end  of  every  line.  It  began  in  the  following 
manner : ' 

CHORUS.     * 
*'  We  are  going  down  (o  Georgia,  bojB,      Aye,  aye* 

To  see  tlie  pretty  girii,  boys ;  Yee,  yoe. 

We'U  giye  'em  a  pint  of  brandy,  boys^         Aye,  aye. 

And  a  hearty  kiss  besides,  boys.  Yoe,  yoe. 

The  tune  of  this  ditty  was  rather  monotonous^ 
but  had  a  pleasing  efiect,  as  they  kept  time  with 
it  at  every  stroke  of  their  oars.  The  words  were 
mere  nonsense ;  any  thing  in  fact,  which  came 
into  their  heads.  I  however  remarked  that  brandy 
was  very  frequently  mentioned,  iand  it  was  under*- 
stood  as  a  liint  to  the  passengers  to  give  them  a 
dram.  We  had  supplied  ourselves  with  this  article 
at  Purrysburgh,  and  were  not  sparing  of  it  to  the 
negroes,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  row  quick. 
During  the  passage  it  rained  incessantly,  and  pre- 
vented me  from  seeing  the  river  to  advantage. 
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By  the  time  we  arrived  at  Savannah  it  was  nearly  4 

dark^  and  our  rowers,  who  were  pretty  far  gone, 
in   consequence    of  their   frequent  libations  of  ^ 

brandy,  had  nearly  upset  the  canoe,  under  the 
cable  of  a  ship  which  was  lying  olfF  the  town.  At 
length  we  all  landed  in  safety  near  the  Exchange, 
and  in  company  with  one  of  the  American  gentle- 
men I  proceeded  immediately  to  Colonel  Shel- 
man*s  hotel. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Savannah — Col.  ShelmarCs  Hotel — Yaioo  Buhhte 
"^Character  of  the  Georgians^^Settlem&nt  of 
Georgia'-'^  Augusta — 5^  Mary^S'^^Town  of  Sa^ 
vannah — Houses — Streets — Pride  of  India--^ 
Promenade — The  Exchange — Assembly^Room 
'^Population  of  Savannah^^Burying^Ground 
'^Hurricane  of  1 806 — Arts  and  ScienceS'^^Mi^ 
litary  Force — Religion — American  Fanaticism 
— Camp  Meetings — Blasphemous  Scenes — Mid- 
night  Orgies  in  the  Forest^  compared  with  the 
gentle  and  sublime  Conduct  ef  the  Redeemer — 
Mild  Doctrines  of  Christianity— The  Christian 
Religion^  a  Religion  of  Charity  and  Benevolence 
to  all  the  World. 

The  hotel  of  Colonel  Shelman  affords  better 
accommodation  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
in  Savannah ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  genteel 
boarding-houses  for  those  who  prefer  living  in 
private.  The  Colonel  received  me  very  politely ; 
but  I  had  scarcely  sat  down^  when  be  entered 
upon  politics,  condemned  the  embargo,  which  he 
declared  would  ruin  him  and  his  family,  and  de- 
precated the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the 
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government.'  At  first  I  was  cautious  how  I  en* 
tered  into  conversation  with  him,  for  I  had  fre- 
quently met  with  democrats,  who  threw  out  a  few 
words  to  sound  the  sentiments  of  people,  and^  if 
they  did  not  happen  to  coincide  with  their  prin- 
ciples, would  abuse  them  unmerpifuily.  •  But  hap- 
pening, to  espy  a  portrait  x)f  General  Washington 
in  the  room,  my  doubts  ceased,  and  upon  a  little 
conversation  with  him,  I  found  that  he  was  a 
staunch  federalist.  He  had  formerly  been  a 
Colonel  in  the  continental  army,  under  Washing- 
ton ;  and,  like  all  the  old  officers  of  that  army, 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  political  principles  of 
his  great  leader.  - 

He  had  resided  several  years  in  the  back  coun-^ 
try  as  a  planter^  but  had  lately  come  to  Savannah 
to  try  his  success  in  a  tavern.  The  house  which 
he  took  not  being  large  enough,  he  built  another 
close  to  it.  This  he  has  fitted  up  with  separate 
sleeping  rooms,  which  are  very  seldom  met  with 
in  the  taverns  of  this  part  of  the  country.  A  largci 
hall  below  serves  &s  a  refectory ;  and  at  eight 
o*clock  we  sat  down  in  this  room  to  suppen 
There  were  upwards  of  twenty  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, dome  of  whom  lodged  in  the  house,  and 
others  who  merely  took  their  meals  there ;  the 
latter  were  principally  clerks  in  the  State  bank 
and  other  offices.  Here  I  met  with  several  gen- 
tlemen who  had  come  to  Savannah  to  collect  in 
» 
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the  dutitatidtng  debta  which  were  owin^^  to  them 
iVfaen  hi  btzsiness  seteraF  yeitrt  part*  Among  the 
re$t  wad  Mr.  M'&-*^  the  old  gentlettiat)  whom  I 
before  mentioned  as  spectilaihig  so  unfbrtumtely 
m  h\H  comtship  with  Mrs.  S.  of  Charleston.  He 
resided  in  England^  bat  occasionally  takes  a  voyng^ 
to  America  to  recover  his  property.  He,  as  well 
as  the  other  gentlemen,  complained  nnich  of  the 
backwardness  of  the  planters  of  CaroKna  and 
Georgia  in  paying  their  dAts ;  ami  though  they 
had  put  the  accounts  into  lawyers*  bands,  tiie 
money  came  in  very  slowly.  ITicy  complained 
greatly  of  the  embargo,  which  had  increased  the 
difficulty  of  recovering  their  debts,  particularly 
since  the  Judges  of  the  courts  of  law  in  Georgia 
had  put  a  stop,  for  a  certain  period,  to  the  levyhig 
of  executions  in  that  State. 

If  the  statements  of  several  persons  with  whom 
t  conversed  while  1  remahied  at  Colonel  Shelman's^ 
are  to  be  credited,  the  people  of  Georgia  are  hi- 
dolent  and  dissipated ;  not  very  scrupulous  as  to 
^eir  moral  character ;  ibnd  of  money  to  excess, 
but  careless  by  what  means  it  is  obtained.  Even 
in  a  public  ca{mclty,  they  wiR  frequently  resort  to 
means  not  the  most  honourable,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  Ya^oo  Bubble,  which  wffl  be  an  everbrting 
stain  upon  the  character  of  their  government.  In 
the  year  \7q6  the  State  of  Georgia,  under  the 
great  seal,  and  signed  by  Governor  Matthews^ 
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graDted  md  sold  to  oertain  individtttlBi  et^odabod 
in  companies^  by  the  title  of  the  "  Gtorgia  Com* 
pany,**  '^  Georgia  MissisMppi  Company/'  and  ilia 
''  Tennessee  Company/*  a  vast  tract  of  land  lying 
mthin  the  limits  of  Georgia^  for  the  oonaideraliod 
of  a  smn  of  money  to  be  paid  into  the  treaauiy  of 
that  State.  Many  individuals  purchased  lands 
from  the  diiFereat  oompaniesj  at  a  greal;  prtee^ 
and  settlements  wens  rapidly  taking  place^  wbca 
the  whole  schemp  was  at  o&oe  blo^m  to  atoma 
The  pvnrdiase-money  bad  scarcely  been  paid  htto 
the  treasury  by  the  req)ectjve  companies^  whei 
Governor  Mattbewa  quitted  his  office^  aiid  wis 
succeeded  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Jackson^  ra» 
markaUe  for  his  violent  antipathy  to  the  iederd 
party  and  all  their  measures.  No  sooner  was  ht 
established  in  hts  government,  than  he  caused  a 
bill  to  pass  the  l^datuse^  dedaring  the  salie  of 
the  Yasoo  lands  illegal  and  void*  He  next  seiMd 
the  recordSj  and  burnt  Aem  before  the  cocort* 
house  in  the  presence  of  a  fiMJortty  of  the  asism^ 
bly,  who  applauded  the  action^  In  vain  did  tht 
purdiasers  and  every  honesfc  maa  remonstrate 
ligainst  such  an  in&mous  proceedings  but  neidier 
money  nor  land  could  they  obtain.  The  State 
of  Georgia  afterwards  toade  over  the  lands  to  the 
United  States^  leaving  it  to  the  general  govern*- 
ttent  lo  satisfy  the  daims  of  the  craditorsw  But 
tilough  it  is  nosff  dghteen  yeara  ttnce  tUs^  nehnih 
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0U8  transaction  took  place^  their' claims  yet  remain 
unliquidated,  and  even  Apposed  by  a  majority  of 
the  house  of  representatives. 

The  Georgians  are  said  to  be  great  (economists ; 
that  is  to  say^  they  hate  to  part  with  their  money 
even  for  the  most  useful  purposes.    In  the  house 
of  assembly,  a  member  who  aims  at  popularity 
has  only  to  oppose  all  public  works  and  improve- 
ments that  are  likely  to  take  the  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  and  he  is  sure  to  gain  his 
end. .  The  planters  are  poor  and  miserable  when 
living  on  their  plantations,  though  perhaps  pos* 
wssed  of  immense  landed  property.    They  have 
less  of  the  free  and  generous. extravagance  of  the 
Carolinian  planters,  though^  like  them,  they  are 
always  in  debt,  and  every  one  complains  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  money  from  them.    Horse* 
jockeying  and  racing  are  favourite  amusements 
with  the  people,  and  they  do  not  scrOple  to  bet 
high  on  those  occasions.    Upon  the  wbole^  they 
possess  all  the  bad  but  very  few  of  the  good  qualt<>- 
ties  of  thdr  Carolinian  neighbours.    Gouging,  and 
other  unfair  fighting,  is,  however,  equally  prac- 
tised in  both  places,  and  individuals  of  each  will 
frequently  pluck  out  an  eye,  or  bite  off*  a  nose,  for 
the  honour  of  their  respective  States. 

The  raising  of  silk  and  the  plapting  of  vines 
were  the  principal  objpcts  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Georgia;   and  though  it  appears  that  the  soil 
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and  climate  are  congenial  to  both  tbese  articles^ 
yet  the  colony  reoiained  poor  till  the  introduction 
of  rice  and  cotton^  which  are  now  its  staple  com- 
modities. 

The  country  was  settled  in  1738  by  General 
Oglethorpe^  wha  conducted  the  first  colonists  ia 
person.  Th^  fixed  upon  a  large  plain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Savannah  river,  about  ten  miles  from^ 
the  sea,  for  the  building  of  a  town.  This  settle- 
ment, now  the  town  of  Savannah/  at  first  consisted 
of  no  more  than  JOG  persons,  but  before  the  end 
of  the  year  the  number  had  increased  to  upwards 
of  600.  In  J  735  the  population  of  Geoipa  was 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  some  Scotch  High** 
Ighders.  Their  natural  courage  induced  them  to 
aceept  of  some  lands  that  were  offered  them  cm 
the  southern  frontier,  near  the  river  Altamaha,  in 
order  to  form  an  establishment  that  might  prove 
a  defence  to  the  oolcHiy,  when  necessary,  against 
the  attapks  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  There 
they  built  the  towns  of  New  Inverness  and  Fre. 
derica,  and  several  of  their  countrymen  went  over 
and  settled  among  them.  A  number  of  German 
protestants,  driven  out  of  Saltzburg  by  the  intem- 
perate jj&bX  of  a  fanatical  priest,  also  embarked  for 
Georgia  about  the  same  time,  in  order  to  enjoy 
peace  and  liberty  of .  conscience.  At  first  they 
Settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital ;  but 


aftdTMrdf  jnlging  it  proper  to  be  fit  a  greater  dis 
jtaaoe^  tkiof  built  the  towa  of  BbeMzer. 

In  these  four  lettleaieiite^  some  people  were 
found  more  inclined  to  trade  than  agricalttire ; 
tliay  there fom  separated  from  the  rest«  in  order  to 
build  the  dty  of  Attginta^  en  the  bcmks  of  the  Sa«* 
mnniii^  about  %96  miles  distant  from  the  sea» 
The  neighbouring  territory  is  fertHe  hi  an  e)ctr&or<^ 
dmary  degree ;  but  though  that  eircomstanoe  adds 
to  the  oonvei^ienoe  of  the  settlers^  it  was  not  the 
ibotive  wbMi  induoed  them  to  fiic  upon  this  situa^ 
tion  { the  c6nveflience  of  trading  with  the  Indiana 
led  them  to  fix  here,  and  their  project  was  so  suc^ 
epssfpl^  that  as  early  as  1739  six  hundred  people 
were  empbyed  in  that  trade  onIy»  Augusta  k 
pom  a  populous  city,  and  the  seat  of  gofernmenl 
in  t^eorgia  i  and  though  the  traffic  in  furs  is  now 
00  longer  of  any  importance^  yet  Augusta  is  the 
medium  of  a  very  extensive  trade  between  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  $tate»  SeowS|  carry* 
ing  eojoh  500  bags  of  cotton,  besides  numerous 
barges  and  sloops,  are  continually  passing  between 
Aogttsta  and  Savannah  ;  at  which  latter  place  the 
productions  of  the  interior  are  dipped  for  every 
tjuarter  of  the  globe.  Augusta  contains  about  MOO 
kihabitants,  several  handsome  houses^  churches^ 
iind  stores.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out^  ami 
18  m  many  respects  soperior  to  Savannah*    Throe 
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nevs^pers  are  published  th^m  in  tbe  ooiir«e  of  the 

St  Mafy*6  is  the  frpntier  town  pf  Gaori^iib  oi^ 
the  confines  of  Fiondth  about  o$  jgoites  from  Ssr- 
viaoiMiiu  It  is  a  snaU  town»  of  no  ^rent  wpgr- 
taiice^  otherwise  than  as  «  nccftade  for  impw^ 
tioa  and  srorthkas  characters.  Scnugg^iing  en4 
ahnffliog  tricks  ere  carried  on  here  vtfth  suooess ; 
and  it  was  the  medtuoi  fer  evading  the  emfaaigo 
laws.  It  is  separated  &om  Florida  ooly  by  the 
St.  Mary*s  river.  Vessels  arrim  here  firom  the 
sioithera  states^  and  nm  their  cai|goes  in  socmII 
boats  acioss  to  the  Spanish  caastn  frooi  whenae 
they  are  shipped  to  the  West  Indies.  I  met  wit|i 
asversl  persons  at  Cobnei  fihehBaii*s»  mha  vere 
gcmg  to  St.  Mary^Aidn  Hieae  aieocantfle  i|ieeqla- 
tions.  The  road  from  Savannah  ta  St.  Mary's  is 
aery  sadtfer^nty  and  the  stage  goes  so  further  than 
Darien;  from  dieaee  the  mail  and  pasaengeia 
procaad  in  a  oanoe  for  uparards  of^Mty  miles  ooaat- 
ariae^  betiaeen  the  namerons  islands  and  the  sea. 
In  the  spring  of  l(M8  the  ouuUhost  was  test  in  ite 
fMassges  and  two  monks,  who  happened  to  he* 
fasseagers  in  it^  were  drowned* 

The  town  of  Savannah  is  bnilt  upon  an  open 
aiHeidy  plain^  wfaidi  forms  a  difiv  or^  as  the  Araeri* 
aana termite  a:Ui^,bythe  shore,  AevA  50 feet 
aibow  the  leiird  of  liie  river.  It  is  well  laid  out  tat 
a  warm  oUmate^  in  the  form  <af  a  pasrileiogianit 
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about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  half  a  mite 
wide.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  open  into  spa- 
cious squares,  each  of  which  has  a  pump  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  a  small  plantation  of  treee. 
A  gieal  disadvantage,  however,  to  the  town,  is 
the  total  want  of  foot-paths  and  pavement.  Im- 
provements of  this  nature  would  render  walking 
more  agreeable,  and  the  town  more  cool  and 
healthy.  At  present,  one  sinks  at  every  step  up 
to  the  ancles  in  sand  ;  and  in  wipdy  weather  the 
eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils  are  filled  with  it.  The 
magistrates  are  charged  with  neglect  for  not  pavdng 
and  improving  the  town ;  but  (economy  is  their 
Jbiblo. 

The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  stan4 
separate  from  each  other,  divided  by  eourt-yarda^ 
except  in  two  or  three  streets,  where  they  are 
dose  built,  many  of  them  with  bripk,  and  contain 
several  shops  and  stores.  '  One  large  range  of  brick 
buildings  stands  near  the  market-place,  and  at  a 
distance  Ins  the  appearance  of  an  ho^ital.  It  is 
the  property  of  one  person,  who  built  it  on  a  spe* 
Gulation.  It  is  divided  into  distinct  houses,  the 
ground-floor  being  appropriated  to  retail  storey 
and  the  .  upper  apartments  tQ  private  lodgings. 
But  the  principal  street  is  that  called  the  Bay, 
whepe  there  are  several  very  ,good  hpuses  of  brick 
and  wood.  Some  contain  booksellers,  grocers* 
^d  drapera*  stores,  others  arQ  private  dwelling*: 


This  range  of  buildings  extends  nearly  three  qoar« 
ters  of  a  mile  along  the  town ;  and  opposite  to  it 
is  a  beautiful  walk  or  mall^  planted  with  a  donUe 
row  of  trees,  the  same  as  those  at  Charleston— 
(Mdia  jizedbrach,  or  Pride  of  India).  These 
trees  are  also  planted  in  diftrent  parts  of  the 
iown,  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  they  are 
Inendly  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitaqts.  The 
shade  of  their  thick  foliage,  however,  forms  ai| 
agreeable  *  relief  fr6m  the  scordiii^  beams  of  the 
sun,  and  they  never  engender  or  harbour  any 
noxious  insects  upon  thi^ir  branches;  which  are 
advantages  that  have  brought  them  into  repute 
both  in  Charleston  and  Savannah. 

This  agreeable  promenade  is  situated  near  th« 
margin  of  the  height  or  bluff  upon  which  the 
.town  stands;  and  the  merchants*  stores^  ware* 
houses,  and  wharfs,  for  landing,  housing,  and 
shipping  oi  goods,  are  built  immediately  below, 
along .  the  shore, ,  forming  in  some  degree  a  sort 
of  lower  town.  From  the  hdght  there  is  a  fine 
oomman^ng  view  of  the  Savannah  river  as  far  as 
Hhe  sea,  and  for  several  miles  gbove  the  town. 
The  river  is  intersected  by  several  extensive  swamp 
islands,  which  divide  it  into  diflferent  channels. 
They  have  been  converted  into  excellent  rioe- 
grpunds,  as  they  lie  very  low,  and  are  easily  in* 
undated  at  the  proper  seasons,  which  the  culture 
ef  that  grain  requires.    The  n^oe?  emj^ed  in 
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thftt  work  live  on  the  islandsy  m  smdl  iroocite 
hucs^  eiposed  to  the  nigfit  dews  and  CEhalatmis 
Irom  the  marshy  soil^  sorvouiided  aiso  by  frequent 
fegs  off  the  water.  The  eoattnoai  moistoM  and 
dampness  in  which  they  live^  would  kill  a  white 
man  in  a  few  montha.  In  the  first  setUement  of 
the  colony,  negroes  were  prohibited  to  the  aet- 
tlers^  bat  they  mw  nearly  ecpui  the  white  popi:^ 
lation. 

About  the  oenCre  of  the  wdk,  and  just  on  the 
irerge  of  the  clifF^  atands  die  Exchange,  a  laige 
bridk  bmlding,  which  containa  $owe  poUic  offices ; 
and  an  assembly-room,  where  a  concert  and  hall 
are  held  once  a  fortnight  dnring  the  winter*  I 
went  to  the  top  of  thia  baUding,  open  which 
tliere  is  a  steaple,  and  had  a  wry  extamve  pano- 
rama view  of  the  town,  the  ahipptng,  the  river, 
and  snrrounding  country.  The  proapect  waa 
bounded  by  immense  forests,  and  wry  little  land 
appeared  cleared  in  the  vicinity  of  die  town* 

By  a  census  tafcm  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  tlie 
population  a(  Savannali  conasted  of  SOOQ  whites, 
and  free  people  of  odour  $  and  2876  alavea,  makii^ 
a  totri  of  B8SS.  At  present  irt  is  eupposed  to  be 
about  6000.  The  puUic  bufldings  consist  of  the 
Branch  bank  of  the  United  States ;  the  Etchange ; 
four  or  five  jAaces  of  worship ;  and  a  gaol,  built 
upon  Che  oommen,  aome  dtsbinee  from  town. 
The  latter  is  a  lai^  atrong  bnek  bwkUng,  and 
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wdl  adapted  for  the  odnfiiiendent  of  refiractoiy 
negroes,  and  other  oflTendera  againdt  the  hwt. 

A  large  burying-groond  is  jodidouily  aiteated 
out  of  town,  upon  the  cofnniDn*  It  is  indosed 
by  a  brick  wall,  and  contams  aeveral  monmnenti 
and  tomb»8tone8,  which  are  shaded  by  willowa  and 
pnde  of  India;  and  have  a  very  pretty  effiset; 
This  cemetery,  though  now  a  comiderable  distance 
from  the  town,  will,  in  time,  most  probably,  be 
surrounded  by  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitantSi 
like  those  of  New  York  and  Charleston.  In  hot 
dnnates,  these  places  infect  the  atmosphere  with 
onwholesome  exhalations,  and  injure  the  health 
of  the  people.  They  should  at  least  be  two  or 
4hree  miles  away  from  all  habitations.  But  Sa** 
vannah  is  not  likely  to  increase  very  rapidly ;  fcr 
adventurers  reside  there  as  at  Charleston,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  a  speedy  fortune 
in  trade ;  and  then  retire  either  to  their  native 
eom^,  or  to  some  other  part  more  congenial 
to  heahh  and  comfort. 

The  situation  of  Savannah,  and  the  plan  upoft 
which  it  is  laid  out,  would,  if  the  town  contained 
better  houses,  render  it  far  more  agreeable  as  a 
place  of  residence  than  Charleston.  Its  gresHer 
elevation,  I  should  think,  must  also  be  more  con* 
ducive  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  than  the 
low  and  flat  situation  of  the  latter  eity«  Both^ 
however^  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  swaa(ips> 
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marshes^  and  thick  wdods^  which  are  apt  to  en« 
gender  diseases  injurious,  to  the  constitution  of 
white  people.  Georgia,  like  Carolina,  is  sul^ect 
to  frequent  storms,  hurricanes,  and  inundations. 
In  1 806  a  hurricane  tore  up  the  grove  of  trees  on 
the  Bay  of  Savannah,  did  great  damage  to  the 
town  and  shipping,  levelled  all  the  negro  huts  on 
the  swamp  islands,  and  destroyed  several  of  the 
negroes.  Savannah  has  also  suffered  .much  from 
fire. 

Since  the  revolutionary  war,  Georgia,  like  most, 
of  the  other  States  in  the  Union,  has  rapidly  in- 
creased in  population  and  riches :  but  she  cannot 
boast  of  equal  rapidity  in  arts,  sciences^  and  lite* 
rature.  With  respect  to  these  embellishments  oC 
civilized  society,  Georgia  is  yet  in  the  Gothic  age^ 
Savanni^h  contains  five  or  six  respectablQ  book- 
stores, and  publishes  three  newspapers;  two  of 
which  are  attached  to  federal  principles.  The 
military  force  of  the  State  consists  of  militia ;  but 
Savannah  has  several  corps  of  volunteers,  infantry 
and  cavalry,  who  clothe  and  equip  themselves  at 
their  own  expense.  Diiring  my  stay  they  exer- 
cised for  several  days  on  Fort  Wayne.  This  for- 
tification is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  difi^ 
and  in  the  American  war  formed  the  chief  de- 
fence of  the  town.    It  is  now  nearly  destroyed. 

Presbyterianism^   independency,   and   method- 
im)j  are  th^  most  prevailing  form*  of  worship 
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ftmong  the  inhabitants  of  Savannah.    There  are 
d  few  Jew8^  but  no  Quakers.    I  went  one  evening 
to  hear  Mr.  Conoch^  the  favourite  preacher  of  the 
Presrbyterians.    I  cannot  say  that  I  admired  his 
delivery,  which  had  a  fault  too  common  to  the 
dergyniien  of  the  United  States,  viz.  m(motony» 
His  voice,  likewise,  was  so  loud,  that  it. became 
harsh  and  grating  to  the  ear ;  but  his  pronunda^ 
tion  was  clear  and  distinct.    This  gentleman  is 
allowed,  by  his  congregation,  a  salary  of  3000 
dollars  per  annum,  besides  the  pews  in  the  chapd 
which  bring  him  in  7000  dollars  more ;  some  of 
the  pews  being  let  for  upwards  of  l6o  dollars  per 
annum.  '  This  enormous  sum  for  one  clergyman, 
in  such  a  small  town  as  Savannd:),  is  rather  •  sur** 
prising ;  particularly  as  the  people  are  proverbial 
for  ceconomy.    But  enthusiasm  and  extravagance 
in  religion  are  often  irresistible;  and  many  persons 
belonging  to  the  dissenting  sects,  even  in  Eng*- 
Jand,  have  been  known  to  reduce  themselves  aU 
most  to'  absolute '  poverty  in  the  support  of  their 
ministers,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  own  fami- 
lies; it  would  be  well  if  they  had  always  met 
with  a  grateful  return  for  such  disinterested  gen^ 
rosily. 

The  Sunday  after  my  arrival  at  Savannah  I  was 
passing  a  methodist  meeting,  and  was  induced, 
by  the  vehemence  of  the  preacher,  to  go  in  ]»nd 
hear  his  discourse.    He  uttered  such  terrible  im- 


praoitfcNM  upcm  mmere^  bhIcss  ihey  were  bom 

igaia  in  faith^  that  one  half  of  hia  coDgrtgatioa 

were  groaning  and  weeping  in  tke  most  pitiable 

manner:  be  sotnied  to  take  delight  in  viewing 

their  difkresa,  ooneeiving  it  (I  auppoae)  a  mark  of 

ttieir  contrition  and  rqientance;   but  I  rather 

think  it  waa  owing  more  to  the  terrifying  load- 

neaa  of  his  voic^  his  forioua  kx>ki>  and  vehement 

"IgeaticulationB^  than  to  a  real  aense  of  thmr  own 

wkkedneaa*    Where  tbia  acene  of  woe  and  ^W 

tation  wouU  have  atopped  I  know  not,  had  the 

preacher    continued    his   thonderihg  anathemaa 

mnch  longer ;  for  aome  of  the  women  were  on 

the  point  of  fainting  away^  or  going  into  hysterica, 

when*  he  fortanatdy  lowered  his  voice  into  a  short 

concluding  prayer :  this  restored  his  congregatioii 

to  their  senses^  dried  up  their  tears,  and  reduced 

the  groans  and  screams  of  the  females  to  inward 

•obs  and  fdaintive  sighs.    But  such  an  assemblage 

of  wretched  looks,  and  pale,  ghastly  countenancea^ 

I  never  before  saw :  they  seemed,  indeed,  to  have 

fuiiered  severe  castigation  for  tbeir  sins  even  in 

this  world.    Instead  of  benefiting  by  the  mild 

and  consdiatoiy  precepts  of  Christiani^,  these 

people  appeared  to  be  lost  in  a  sea  of  doubt  and 

perplexity ;  and  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but 

everlasting  damnation,  unless  perchance  they  con^ 

•trued  a  griping  ^  tkt  hmeh  into  die  workings  of 

^vine^  grawe* 


Id  no  part  of  the  worlds  perhaps^  is  lel^iaut 
fimaticism  carried  to  a  more  extrava^at  height 
than  in  the  United  States^  by  a  few  artful  design- 
mg  fneii^  who  ocmtrive  to  ddude  the  sin^e  and 
unwary  into  the  most  shameftil  and  blaqphcoioaa 
teeesses.  These  fimatics^  or  artful  faypocritefl^  r»* 
gularly  adi^rtise  what  they  call  **  omp  meetisga,^ 
ki  different  parts  of  the  coontry^  and  invite  aH 
*^  friendly  ministers  and  pricing  people**  to  attend* 
I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  bang  present  at  one 
of  these  meetings ;  but  I  am  told  that  the  aoenes 
which  are  exhibited  on  these  ocGasbns  often  teg*- 
gar  idl  description*  The  iUkMviiig  acxsmnt  of  a  re» 
eenC  camp  meeting  is  by  an  American  gentlemaii 
who  was  present ;  and  may,  dierefbre,  be  coMi» 
deied  as  a  correct  though  inadequate' desoriptioA 
€){  the  midnight  orgies  and  refds  of  those  deluded 
and  artful  enthusiasts* 

''  Of  late,  in  America^  the  Methodists  hare  re- 
duced jumping,  clapping,  and  shouting,  to  a  sys*- 
tern.  Gamp  meetings  are  held  in  tlie  open  fekb ; 
and  if  conTeaient,  in  a  circular  form,  at  a  distance 
from  human  habitations,  in  which  their  orgiea  art 
continued  several  days,  until  by  their  vident,  or  aa 
4hey  term  it  religious  exercise,  th^  are  exhaosledL 
They  make  aH  manner  of  reKgious  gestures,  ^i^ 
cordant  noises,  and  frfequently  otter  blasphemies* 
They  sleep  together  in  tents,  old  and  young; 
men,  iromen,  and  children  indiscriminatefy ;  lihe 
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vigorous  male  near  the  unblushing  female ;  black 
and  white^  all  t(^;ether. 

^^  I  was  present  lately  at  one  of  these  diabolical 
meetings,  at  which  there  might  be  about  50oaper- 
tons  assembled,  of  all  descriptions  and  ages.  They 
bring  their  provisions  with  them*  Soon  after  the 
rising  of  the  sun  a  beautiful  girl  about  eighteen 
rushed  forth  .from  the  tent  led  by  two  men ;  they 
cried^  *  bellowed,  and  roared^  like  persons  in  the 
utmost  agony  b^ging  for  their  lives ;  exclaiming^ 
a  .lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  was  flaming  before 
them ;  that  a  great  devil  was  thrusting  them  into 
it ;  and  that  Grod  must  come  down.  '  Come,  O 
God,  come .  doum  immediately  and  save  us,  or  we 
^kall  sink*  These  exclamations  were  repeated  in 
the  most  vociferous  manner  for  a  length  of  time^ 
until  the  young  woman  was  so  exhausted  by  her 
exertions  that  she  fell  down.  Her  cheek  assumeil 
the  flush  of  burning  fire;  her  eyes  became  in- 
flamed ;  her  lips  parched ;  she  sank  on  the  eartli^ 
sighed  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  This  ceremony^ 
•however,  was  not  completed  until  a  similar  party 
had  issued  from  another  tent ;  and  that  followed 
by  a  second  and  a  third,  until  the  action  became 
^neral,  and  the  scene  the  most  confused,  terrific^ 
and  horrible  ever  presented  to  the  human  eye. 
Little  children  turned  pale  with  fear ;  young  girls 
fainted  to  the  earth,  were  raised  up,  converted, 
and  became  good  Methodists.    Such  real  agonies^^ 


perh&pS)  were  never  elsewhere  excited  by  fictitious 
causes. 

'^  It  appears  that  the  first  girl  was  kept  as  a  de« 
coy,  and  had  frequently  gone  through  those  scenes 
in  a  similar  way«  Designing  men  are»  no  doubt^ 
at  the  bottom  of  this  business ;  and  many  simple^ 
innocent  souls  are  led  on  thus,  and  persuaded  of 
their  sincerity.  But  many  also^  who  have  no  dt* 
sign,  are  by  their  fanaticism  and  violence  of  paS"* 
tton  induced  to  commit  actions,  and  make  exclar 
mationSy  which  justify  the  charge  of  blasphemy4 
This  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  picture ;  it  is 
but  a  weak  attempt  at  describing  what  has  taken 
place :  but  it  is  their  midnight  orgies  which  appal 
the  heart. 

<^  At  one  of  their  meetings  near  Morristown  a 
youog  woman  fainted ;  immediately  they  crowded 
around  her  and  began  their  incantations.  Her 
brother  with  difficulty  forced  his  way  to  her,  and 
attempted  to  take  her  into  the  air^  but  they  pre^ 
vented  him.  An  athletic  young  heretic  saw  their 
situation  ;  forced  his  way  through  a  crowd  of  de- 
mons with  a  stout  bludgeon,  and  liberated  them. 
The  brother,  assisted  by  his  friend,  took  her  to 
a  place  of  security,  and  by  force  opposed  their 
coming  near  her  again.  A  tall  woman  of  the  «ect 
tossed  up  her  hands,— ^roared, — bellowed  with  all 
her  strength,  and  called  upon  God  to  '  open  the 
earth  and  sink  them  intg  hell  r 
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^^  Their  camp  meeCings  are  gmeMHy  held  in 
a  wood ;  deep^  dark,  lonely^  and  almost  iinpene- 
trable,  far  from  any  human  habilatiom.  The  na- 
tive burghers  of  Iht  forest  are  frightened  from 
their  wild  relireat.  ^nd  drrven  froao  then-  home  to 
make  Way  for  these  ^itdnight  worshippers  of  the 
most  extravagant  sopers^ion.  Here  the  teuldron 
b  set  a-hoillng;  aild  here,  in  this  gloomy  hour, 
the  Ingredients  are  cast  in  tmtil  tife  spell  is  wonnd 
Up,  and  'the  wedc  and  ten^ified  tnind  becomca  a 
converted  Methodist.** 

One  half  of  the  converts  to  Methodism  in  Ame- 
rica are  made  at  camp  meetings.  Whataoontrttft 
to  the  mild  and  heavenly  conduct  of  the  Redeemer ! 
who,  after  instructing  the  multitude  in  the  wilder^ 
Hess,  fed  them,  and  iSent  fbetn  quietly  te  their 
hdhies.  He  terrified  them  not  with  wild  and  fo- 
rions  gestures  and  imfn-etiiitions ;  he  eaused  none 
%o  faint,-^o  fall  down  with  fiter  and  tremblii^, 
and  to  exclaim,  that  a  lake  of^re  and  hnnutane 
ruasjtaming  before  them  /  He  resorted  not  to  Boeh 
unnatural  means  to  reclaim  his  auditors  from  sin 
and  wickedness.  His  doctrines  wel'e  mild  and 
peaceable,  and  his  actions  corresponded  with 
them*  He  uttered  no  thundering  denunciations ; 
no  blasphemous  cursesi  nor  deadly  maledictions* 
He  invited  the  repentant  by  gentleness  arid  kind- 
*xiess;  not  repelled  him  by  horriWe  threatenings. 
His  tongue  dropped  manna  upon  all  who  heaid 
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faiis^  and  his  spirit  breathed  peace  and  good^will 
to  all  mankind  I 

The  Christian  religion  (says  a  writer  of  eroi* 
nence)  is  in  every  «{iape  agreeable  to  the  divine 
justice^  which  does  not  punish  man  for  speculative 
opinions,  and  particnlarly  lor  a«9di  as  are  incaa* 
prehensfbleto  all  mankind,  it  4fl  a  Religion  •a¥ery 
Way  worthy  of  Ha  eternal  Author ;  antd  ttt  may 
know  by  ike  dBCirme  thai  it  cotnes  from  Gotf.  It 
is  a  religion  for  men  of  sense^  ibr  plukiaopherSi 
for  honest  men^  and  comprehensible  too  by  the 
meanest  vnlgar  without  a  guide ;  a  religion  of -rear 
«Qn,  free  from  the  Mnd  masses  and  stodiad  tntri- 
cacies  of  designing  people^  and  b^^ficial  to  so* 
t^iety  at  first  view.  It  despises  apish  gestures  and 
external  buffoonery ;  and  eflfeotnally  prevents  and 
puts  an  end  to  all  inhuman  fierceness  and  holy 
aqoabbles,  too  often  occasioned  by  the  sefafirii  rdi* 
gions  of  corrupt  priests  and  eotbusiaats.  It  leaves 
not  unhappy  men  in  perprtnal  doubts  and  anxi*^ 
ties ;  nor  tosses  and  tumbles  them^  for  relief^  €nit 
of  one  sttperatition  iilto  another,  but  eHeem$  them 
M  alike.  In  short,  it  is  a  religion  which  every 
honest  man  would  wish  it  to  be — a  religion  af  ciktK 
rity  and  benevolence  to  alt  the  world  I 
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,  CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

I 

Leave  Savannahs-Excursion  up  Savannah  River 
'^Inundations* — Swamp  Planiations — Alligators 
'^^Anecdoteiofan  Alligator^-^Terrebin^'^lVater 
Fipers^'— Rattle  Snakes — Journey  through  the 
Woodsy-Black  ,  Snakes^-Fariety  of  Birds-^ 
Beautiful  Plumage-^^An  Adventure  in  the  Woods 
•— /f  disinterested  Physiciar^^-^Fire  in  the  Forest 
•  '^Immense  Body  of  Sitioke-^^Seasons  of  South 
Carolina— Cotton  Plantations^^Bad  Roads — 
Waggoners  or  Crackers — Roads  of  South  Caro-- 
Kna^^Arrive  at  Charleston, 

After  a  stay  of  nearly  six  .days  at  Savannah, 
I  set  out  on  my  return  to  Charleston^  in  company 
with  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Chap- 
man^ with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted  some 
months  previous  to  our  meeting  at  Savannah.  I 
was  now  happy  to  have  a  companion  with  me,  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  a  journey  through  the  lonely 
pine  barrens.  We  left  Savannah  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  of  March,  iri 
the  mail  boat,  with  the  same  conductor  and  negro 
boatmen  as  I  came  down  the  river  with  the  week 
before.    The  morning  was  remarkably  fine,  and 
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the  weether  so  .warm^  that  we  found  the  benefit  of 
a  covered  boat  to  screen  the  powerful  beams  of  the 
sun  from  our  heads.  We  were  the  only  passengers ; 
and  we  found  ourselves  equally  comfortable  with- 
out the  company  of  strangers^  not  always  the  most, 
agrees^ble  companions  on  a  journey. 

The  Savannah  river,  which  waters  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Georgia,  is  bold 
and  deep ;  and  from  the  sea  to  Augusta,  a  distance 
of  236  miles,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  70  tons 
burthen.  At  tl)at  city  the  falls  of  the  river  com* 
mence ;  beyond,  the  navigation'  is  continued  for 
60  miles,  to  Vienna,  for  boats  of  30  tons  or  more, 
from  whence  it  is  contemplated  to  open  the  navir 
gation  up  to  Andersonville,  at  the  confluence  of 
Tugoloo  and  Keowee  rivers.  These  latter  are 
large  branches  of  the  Savtonah  river ;  the  first  be- 
ing  upwards  of  200  yards  wide  a  considerable  way 
above  their  confluence;  and  the  latter  spreading 
itself  over  a  greater  space.  Hence,  when  the  ac- 
cumulated waters  of  rain  and  snow  pour  dowi^ 
their  channels,  the  adjacent  low  lands  and  intervals 
are  overflowed  with  destructive  freshes  or  inunda* 
tions.  These  freshes  will  sometimes  rise  from  30 
to  40  feet  perpendicular  above  the^  usual  leivel  of 
the  river.  In  1701  a  very  destructive  one  oc- 
curred in  part  of  the  ,  country ;  and  in  1 796 
a  similar  flood  poured  down  the  Savannah  river^ 
laying  the  town  of  Augusta  upw^ds  of  two  feet 


under  water^  and  dmn^mg  goods  tbei^iti  to  s 
brge  Ho^ount.  -  It  tore  away  an  extensife  bridgd 
pear  SOp  feet  long',  belonging  to  Mr.  Wade  Hamp- 
ton,  which  had  been  throvrn  over  that  river  from 
South  Carolina^  and  carried  destruction  and  dis^ 
may  t)efore  it  quite  to  the  town  of  Savannah.  Ttie 
height  of  this  fresh  was  supposed  to  be  from  35 
to  40  feet  at  Aogusta  above  its  common  lefeL 
This  ifiundation  also  occasioned  immense  damage 
jn  Sooth  Carolina,  where  the  waters  roae  to  as  great 
fi  hoght  as  in  Georgia.  Several  bridges  were  car* 
ried  away ;  and  many  of  the  negro  huts  on  the 
idands  and  swamp  plantations  near  the  coast  were 
torn  up  with  the  people  in  tfaem^  and  carried  by 
the  torrent  entirely  out  to  sea. 

Proceeding  up  Savannah  river  we  were  regaled 
ivith  ti  variety  of  beautiful  views.  Numerous  small 
islands  intersect  and  divide  the  river  into  pretty 
ibeatHler}ng  channels.  The  shores  are  mostly  lined 
lirith  l^rge  forest  trees^  and  the  islands  with  abun- 
dance of  small  shrubs.  A  few  plantations  appear 
Ht  intervals  upon  the  banks,  with  now  and  then 
fi  handsome  house ;  but  in  general  we  saw  only 
the  negro  huts,  ^my  of  the  slaves  were  at  work 
Upon  the  rice  swamps,  which  are  verjr  numerous 
^long  the  right  bank  of  th/e  river. 

As  wfe  proceeded  up  the  rjver  we  saw  a  great 

^  l^umber  of  alligators  of  various  sixes ;  the  largest 

fpfiiph  we  met  wiHi  was  abaat  et^^ht  feet  long,  tpd 
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from  16  to  18  incites  diameter  in  the  thickest  part 
of  it$  body.  They  were  either  swimming  along 
shore^  with  their  heads  just  above  water»  or  were 
husking  in  the  sun  upon  the  branches  of  tre^ 
which  projected  into  the  river.  Their  colour 
when  just  coming  out  of  the  water  is  a  dark  green^ 
or  brown ;  but  when  dry  it  resembles  that  of  a  log 
of  wood.  We  fired  at  several,  but  are  not  certain 
whether  any  were  killed,  for  the  balls  often  re* 
bounded  from  their  bodies  as  if  they  had  struck 
a  coat  of  mail.  The  eycsor  the  breast  are  the  moqt 
vulnerable  places.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  river, 
I  am  tpld,  they  abound  in  gre^it  numl)^s^  and  of 
a  very  formidable  $ize,  growir^  frequently  to  the 
length  of  eighteen  or  iw^ty  feel.  They  are  said 
to  be  more  sluggish  and  cunning  than  active  qr 
^xmrs^eQus :  yet  during  our  passage  vve  had  ocular 
^  demonstration  of  the  intrepidity  of  #  young  one 
ab9ut  four  feet  long.  We  discovered  him  lying 
nevi"  the  root  of  a  large  tree ;  the  boat  approached 
within  a  few  yar4p^  but  was  prevented  going  close 
to  the  shwe  on  account  of  the  branches  of  trees 
which  projected  into  the  river.  The  man  who  hafl 
the  charge  of  the  niail  tired  at  him  with  a  musket 
loaded  with  ball.  The  b^ll  passed  just  over  the 
alligator,  yet  be  moved  not  in  the  least.  This 
made  us  believe  be  wa9  d^d^  as  a]l  the  rest  vi^ 
had  fired  at  S(»'ang  into  the  water  the  moment 
they  heard  the  r€|)ort  of  th^  guqu    Mr.  Chapman 
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now  fired  a  large  horse  pistol  with  ball,  and  hit 
the  root  of  the  tree  upon  which  he  was  basking  t 
yet  still  the  animal  never  stirred.  We  then  abso^ 
lately  declared  him  to  bedead^  and  were  just  mak^ 
ing  our  way  w^th  the  boat  through  the  branches 
of  the  trees  to  take  him,  when  behold !  the  animal 
rose  up,  made  a  circuit  round  the  tree  against  which 
he  had  reclined,  and  with  the  most  apparent  in- 
difference walked  into  the  water.  He  then  swam 
slowly  off,  as  if  conscious  of  our  inability  to  hurt 
him,  and  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  us.  We 
had  not  time  to  charge  again  ;  nor  indeed  had  we 
any  inclination,,  so  much  did  we  admire  the  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity  of  this  little  animal.  Previous 
to  my  seeing  the  alligators  in  this  river,  I  had  al- 
ways an  idea,  from  what  I  had  read,  that  neither 
they  nor  crocodiles  could  bend  their  bodies ;  but 
when  we  fired  at  and  wounded  some  that  wei;e  ^ 
seven  or  eight  feet  long,  they  twisted  their  bodies 
with  as  much  ease,  and  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
as  a  large  eel,  and  plunged  into  the  river. 

We  also  saw  a  great  many  tortoises  or  terrebins 
basking  in  the  sun,  like  the  alligators,  upon  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees  that  grew  in  the 
water  along  shore.  They  were  of  various  si;5es, 
and  are  said  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  alligator 
in  the  same  hole,  in  which  case  the  terrebins  can* 
not  form  an  article  of  food  for  that  voracious  ani- 
tffiely  otherwise  they  would  fly  from  his  pres^nc^. 
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The  variety  of  fish  with  which  the  Savannah 
abounds  affords  the  alligator  abundance  of  pro- 
vision  without  infringing  the  rights  of  hospitality. 
Our  conductor  was  a  great  foe  to  the  alligators^ 
and  fired  at  every  one  he  saw.  He  told  us  that  he 
once  got  a  young  one  in  the  boat,  thinking  he  had 
completely  killed  it.  For  upwards' of  an  hour  it 
lay  motionless  ;  but^  while  they  happened  to  go 
ashore,  it  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
its  escape  by  plimging  into  the  river.  We  were 
obliged  to  keep  som^  distance  from  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  hung  over  the  banks  of  the  river, 
as  there  were  a  great  number  of  water  vipers  re- 
clining upon  the  branches.  They  are  apt  to  spring 
into  the  boat  if  it  approaches  too  close,  which 
is  dangerous,  as  their  bite  is  said  to  be  venomous. 
We  killed  several  of  these  noxious  reptiles,  who 
had  coiled  themselves  up  in  an  easy  posture 
among  the  branches,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
.enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  sun  and  catching  small 
flies  and  insects.  Besides  these  vipers,  our  con- 
ductor informed  us  that  the  shores  abounded  with 
a  species  of  water  rattlesnake,  whose  bite  was  also 
of  a  deadly  nature. 

About  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon  we  ar- 
rived at  Purrysburgh,  after  a  pleasant  excursion 
of  25  miles  up  the  river,  which  fully  recompensed 
me  for  the  wet  uncomfortable  passage  I  had  ex- 
perienced down   the   same  ilver  the  preceding 
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week.  We  dined  at  the  driver^s  house;  after 
which  we  departed  from  Puriysburgh  in  the  •tag^. 
At  one  time  we  intended  to  have  performed  our 
journey  on  foot ;  but  on  coniideratton  Mn  Chap!- 
man  recollected  that  he  had  business  which  re-' 
quired  him  to  be  in  Charleston  as  soon  as  possibles 
and  it  would  have  taken  us  at  least  four  daya  to 
have  walked  there  without  inconveoience  to  our- 
selves. For  my  own  part,  I  had  already  had  a  pretty 
good  specimen  of  a  pedestrian  excursion  in  th^ 
pine  forests^  and  was  not  eager  to  have  another ; 
but  the  road  till  within  ten  miles  of  Charleston 
was  so  remarkably  straight,  amooth,  and  level, 
with  scarcely  a  stone^  riit,  bole^  or  hillock  to 
impede  our  progress,  that  walkings  provided  the 
weather  were  finr,  would  have  been  equally  agree- 
able to  riding. 

As  the  road  waa  the  same  over  which  I  had 
travelled  but  a  few  days  before^  there  waa  nothing 
novel  in  any  thing  that  ofiered  iteelf  to  my  notice, 
eacept  that  the  increased  warmth  of  the  weather 
had  brought  out  a  number  of  black  and  other 
shakes  from  their  holes :  th^  were  either  ftuining 
along  the  ground,  or  were  suspended  from  the 
branches  of  trees.  There  waa  also  a  greater  variety 
of  birds,  many  of  them  of  handsome  plumage  and 
agreeable  note ;  but  I  had  no  opportunity  to  ea^ 
amine  them-  minutely. 

We  stopped  about  nine  o'dock  to  diange  horses, 
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Bt  a  small  I<^*hat  in  the  woods  belonging  to  a  ma* 

who  had  lately  arrived  there  with  his  family  to 

'Settle^  and  dear  a  portion  of  land  which  he  had 

parcha^d.    Mr.  ChapcDan  and  I  a)jpfhted  from 

the  coadi  to  get  some  milk  from  tine  people: 

when  we   entered   the  hut  we   Ibimd  the  man 

lying  by  the  fire  upon  a  wretched  bed  on  the 

bare  earthy  unable  to  turn  himsielf  on  account  of 

the  rheumatism^  which  had  almost  taken   away 

the  use  of  one  »de.    fi[e  was  in  great  pain,  and 

begged  of '  us  to  tell  him  what  would   relievn 

the  agony  be  had  suffered   for  more  than  six 

weeks,    -^or  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  became 

a  Pkjfskiati,  and  without  a  diploma  from  Aberdeen 

had  the  temerity  to  prescribe  fomentations  with 

flannels  dipped  in  hot  waler^  and  a  plentiful  ap» 

plication  of  oil  and  liacksborn  to  be  well  rubbed 

by  his  obedient  wife  over  the  parts  aliected.     I  had 

no  occasion  to  write  a  Latin  prescription,  as  the 

coachman  promised  to  bring  him  the  articles  on 

\m  return :  neither  did  I  demand  the  usual  fee  i 

for  which,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  consideoed  by  the 

College  of  Physicians  as  an  ignorant  practitioner. 

J  am,  however,  in  hopes  that  my  advice^  graiisj 

has  been  of  service;  unless,  indeed,  my  patient 

neglected  to  have  the  crevices  between  the  logs  o^ 

his  fmserable  hut  filled  up  with  clay  or  moss ;  for 

ki  every  part  of  the  habitation  the  cold  wind^ 

Oig^t  4ir^  dew9>  ami  feg^i  gained  an  easy  admit* 
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tance.    No  wonder  he  was  unable  to  move  for  six 
weeks! 

We  arrived  at  Pocotaligo  about  mtdoight,  aa: 
unusual  late  hour  for  the  Savannah  stagft^  as  it* 
has  only  24  miles  to  run  from  Purrysburgh  ;  but 
we  had  set  out  very  late  from  Savannah,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tide^  and  had  spent  rather  too  much! 
time  in  shooting  at  alligators  and  snaKes,  other-* 
wise  we  should  have  been  there  earlier.    Tha 
coach  from  Charleston  had  been ,  in  upwards  o| 
three  hours,  and  the  passengers  were  gone  to  bed. 
As  we  had  to  start  again  at  two  o'clock,  we  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  lie  down,  and  there- 
iore  took  our  seats  by  the  fire-side  after  supper. . 
•  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  left  Pocota- 
ligo, and  its  solitary  tavern,  without  regret.    The 
morning  was  dark  and.  cloudy,  and  the  driver 
was  just  able  to  see  the  road ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
a  wood,  where  the  path  was  sq  parrow,  we  could 
deviate  very  little  from  the  track  without  running 
against  the  trees.    This  had  nearly  happened  two 
or  three ^  times,  and  I  expected  every  moment 
that  we  sliould  come  to  the  ground  with  the  loss . 
of  a  wheel. 

The  sun  rose  about  six  o'clock,  but  it  was  a 
considerable  time  before  the  dewy  vapours,  which 
had  covered  the  ground  during  night,  were  di- 
spersed. About  an  hour  after,  while  yet  in  the 
midst  of  an  ext>en$ive  pine  barren^  we  were  md^ 
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«deiily  enveloped  in  what  we  it  first  supposed  to 
be  a  thick  fog ;  but  as  we  proceeded  further  on, 
we  discovered  it  to  be  the  smoke  of  a  large  fire 
in  the  foiest.  No  flames,  however,  were  discern* 
ible  '.any  where ;  and  a&  we  rode  on,  the  smoke 
continued  to  thicken,  insomuch  that  we  could 
not  see  the  two  leaders;  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  we  conld  draw  our  breath.  Unaccus«, 
tofhed  to  such  a  scene,  Mr.  Chapman  and  I  began 
to  hesitate  about  going  any  further,  for  we  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
ftunes  which  had  created  such  an  immense  body 
of  smoke.  Unfortunately,  this  was  the  only  road, 
unless  we  had  returned  back  to  Pocotaligo,  and 
gone  down  the  road  to  Beaufort,  which  branchea 
off  towards  Asbepoo^bridge ;  but  this  would  have 
delayed  us  a  whole  day,  and  the  coachn^an  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  arrive  at  a  log  hut,  to 
.change  hOrses,  and  where  he  meant  to  inquire 
whether  the  fire  extended  across  the  road,  and 
would  prevent  us  from  passing. 

We  had  now  rod^  upwards  of  thr^e  miles 
through  this  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  and  should 
have  passed  the  hut,  had  not  a  negro  been  wait*" 
ing  on  the  road  side  for  our  arrival.  Here  we 
alighted  while  the  horses  were  changing,  and 
went  into  the  hut,  which  was  inhabited  bv  two 
n^roes  employed  to  take  care  of  the  horses :  they 
infcMrm^d  us,  that  the  forest  had  been  set  on  fire 
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«  dsj  or  two  befort,  to  dear  die  groBod  of  the 
JoQg  grtSB  and  briish*ivobd,  and  it  being  very  dry 
weatfaer^  the  iire  liad  spread  further  than  was  in- 
tended :  tliey  did  not  tinnk  that  it  had  reached 
the  road^  thoogh  die  smoke  had  aettled  in. the 
Ibreat^  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  wind  to 
disperse  it.  I  could  not  help  pitying  the  atnatioQ 
of  these  two  poor  fellows^  who  resided'in  the 
oeighboudiood  of  such  a  dreadful  oauflagnikion. 
When  the  hprses  were  put  to^  the  driver  got  one 
cf  the  negroes  to  run  before  the  leaders  till  we 
could  get  dear  of  the  smoke^  as  the'  horses^  beicig 
iiresh  out  of  the  stable^  could  not  see  tlieir  way^ 
and  were  much  alarmed.  In  this  manner  we 
rade  on  for  about  a  mile,  when,  fortunately,  the 
smoke-  began  to  clear  away ;  the  negro  then  left 
na,  and  returned  to  his  hut ;  but  it  was  a  oonst'^ 
derable  distance  further  before  we  were  enttwijr 
free  from  Bmoke,  and  once  more  in  broad  day-I^ghl. 
About  half-past  nine  we  arrived  at  Jackson* 
borough,  where  we  breakfasted :  at  ten,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey.  The  day  was  extaemely 
fine ;  it  had  all  the  beauty  of  summer,  without  its 
aultry  heat ;  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  in  leaf,^ 
and  many  o£  them  in  blossom ;  the  air  was  im- 
pregnated with  the  fragrant  perfume  of  the  yellow 
jasmines,  and  various  species  of  honey-suckle  and 
woodbine.  ^  A  variety  c^  beautiful  birds  enlivened 
:lhe  woods  with  their  gay  plumage  and  cheerfol 
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notes.  In  rfiort,  all  nature  aeeiMd  te  r^iae  ati 
the  return  of  the  most  agreeable  sedson  of  the 
year^.  and  the  only  one  that  can  be  enjoyed  with 
oomlbrt.  in.  the  lower  part  of  this  State.  The 
winter  is  certainly  warm  and  moderate,  but  the 
weather  is  unsettled.  Trees,  shrubs,  sxidflaxk% 
am  then  destitute  of  their  beautiful  foliage  and 
fragrant  blossoms ;  and  the  fields,  plantations^  and 
gardens^  want  that  verdant  crops,  their  gay  and 
lively  flowers.  At  that  season  we  see  nothing  but 
the  deep  unvarying  tint  of  ptnes^  firs,  laurels^ 
bays,  and  other  evergreens.  The  summer  is  too 
^mikry  to  admit  of  frequent  exposure  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  autumn  generally  brii^s  with  i^,  in 
the  country  parts,  fever  ^  and  ague»  and  in  the 
towns,  the  typhus  icterodes  or  ftiiow  fever. 

In  sereral  of  the'  plantatbns  that  we  passed, 
the  negroes  were  busily  employed  in  hodng  and 
plaiiting.  Men  and  woaien,  boys  and  girls,  were 
alike  engaged ;  and  each  bad  a  separate  piece  of 
ground  marked  out  for  their  day's  work.  When 
their  task  is  Knished,  some  planters  allow  dieir 
slaves  to  work  for  themselves,  on  small  gardens 
which  are  usually  allotted  tolhem.*  Where  they 
have  the  good  fortune  to  fell  into  the  hands  of  ii 
liberal-minded  man>  their  situation  is  far  feom 
irksome,  and  they  frequently  know  nothing  of 
shnrery  but  the  name.  In  such  cases,  negroes 
have  been  known  to  X9^  up  enough  from  the  pto* 
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duoe  of  their  little  gardens  and  live  stock,  to  pur* 
ehase  their  freedom,  which  is  generally  equivalent 
to  five  or  six  hundred  dollars. 
.  After  passing  two  or  three  places,  where  the 
trees  and  fences  were  on  fire  close  to  the  road,  we 
arrived  at  the  small  tavern  or  ferry^house,  on  the 
border  of  Ashley  xiver,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Though  I  could  not  obtain  a  morsel 
of  bread  when  I  passed  that  way  the  week  before, 
.yet  the  landlord  now  contrived  to  give  us  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  and  a  good  bottle  of  London  porter. 
Travellers  going  to  Charleston  in  the  stage  always 
atop  at  this  house  to  dine ;  but  those  going  to  Sa* 
Tannah  dine  at  Jacksonborough,  where  the  charges 
are  higher  and  the  dinner  worse. 

Though  we  had-  only  ten  miles  further  to  go, 
yet,  after  passing  Ashley  ferry,  the  road  was  so 
bad  that  we  did  not  reach  Charleston  till  near 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  sandy  soil, 
of  which  the  road  is  composed,  is  continually 
ploughed  up,  and  thrown  into  deep  furrows,  by 
the  narrow  wheels  of  the  country,  waggons,  which 
are  daily  passing  -to  and  from  the  city.  The 
waggons  carry  a  load  of  from  two  to  three  tons, 
and  are  drawn  by  four  or  sk  horses.  In  wet  wea- 
ther  the  clayey  roads  are  cut  into  deep  ruts,  and 
are  sometimes  rendered  impassable  by  these  nar- 
row-wheeled  machines,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  which 
-are  often  to  be  seen  following  each  other  in  the 
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came  track.  Most  of  the  produce  of  the  upper 
and  interior  parts  x>f  the  State  are  brought  to 
Charleston  by  these  waggons. 

The  waggoners  are  familiarly  called  crackers 
(from  the  smacking  of  their  whip,  I  suppose). 
They  are  said  to  be  often  very  rude  and  insolent 
to  strangers,  and  people  of  the  towns,  whom  they 
meet  on  the  road,  particularly  if  they  happen 
to  be  genteel  persons.  I  have  heard  of  several 
ludicrous,  and  some  shameful  tricks,  which  these 
gentry  of  the  whip  have  been  guilty  of.  There 
are  instances  of  their  having  robbed  people ;  but 
in  general  they  confine  themselves  to  a  few  mad 
pranks,  which  they  call  Jokes.  In  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  there  seems  to  be  an 
invincible  antipathy  between  the  towns'  people 
and  these  waggoners,  who  take  every  opportunity 
they  can  to  give  each  other  a  thrashing.  The 
waggoner  constantly  rides  on  one  of  the  shaft 
horses,  and  with  a  long  whip  guides  the  leaders. 
Their  long  legs,  lank  figures,  and  meagre  coun- 
tenances, have  sometimes  a  curious  appearance 
when  (bus  mounted;  especially  if  a  string  of 
them  happen  to  pass  along  the  road. 

The  roads  of  South  Carolina  will  admit  of  car- 
riages and  waggons  as  far  as  the  mountains ;  and 
cross  roads,  to  and  from  each  court-house,  are 
made  throughout  the  State.  In  the  upper  coun- 
try, the  water  courses  are  mostly  fordable ;  and 
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where  they  are  not,  they  are  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  State^  crossed  by  bridges  or  ferry-boats. 
The  roads  are  made  and  kept  in  repair  under  the 
direction  of  commissioners ;  in  the  lower  country 
by  negroes,  and  in  the  middle  and  upper  country 
by  a  suitable  number  of  residents  in  the  county 
or  parish  through  which  they  lead;  otherwise 
there  is  little  or  no  expense  attending  them.  .  At 
this  time  a  carriage  and  four  may  be  driven  from 
any  part  of  the  State  to  the  other ;  from  the  sea 
shore  to  the  mountains^  wilhout  any  other  diffi* 
culty  than  such  as  naturally  arisea  in  long  journeys^ 
and  the  state  of  the  roads  in  bad  weathei^  Some 
few  toll-bridges  are  erected^  but  the  spirit  of  the 
people  is  not  yet  favourable  to  these  taxes  on 
travelling. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Leave  Charleston^— Embark  for  New  York  in  the 
Calliope  Packet — Gafe  of  ff^nd — Drunken  Pilot 
— Anecdote  of  a  Negro  Pilot^^Arrival  at  New 
York — Melancholy  Effects  of  the  Embargo"^ 
Leave  New  York  in  the  Stage  for  Boston — 
Pass  through  Haerlem — Newhaven-— General 
Bradley — The  Two  Crowninshields — Virginian 
l)rams — Virginian  fighting — Gouging^  Kick^ 
ing,  and  Biting^^Fight  between  a  German  Gen-- 
tleman  and  a  Carolinian^  at  Monte  VOeo-^Ar^ 
rive  at  Hartford — Manners  of  the  People  of 
Connecticut-^ProductionS'^General  Face  of  the 
Country — Stafford  Springs— Handsome  Houses 
and  Churches — Arrive  at  IVorcester^^Crim* 
Con.  —  Uhiversdlists  ^—  Marlborough  —  Dispute 
about  building  a  Church — Congregationatists-r^ 
An  American  Electionr'-^  Characters  of  the  New 
Englanders — Prejudices  of  former  Travellers'^ 
Lower  Orders — The  ^^ FrenchMounseer^'^Lower 
Orders  of  the  English — Dress  and  Manners  ^ 
the  New  England  Females. 

AfYBR  my  fetarn  to  Charleston^  I  cotitifiued 
about  A  fortnight  In  thiit  city^  during  which  I  had 
partly  formed  a  resolution  to  proceed  to  New 
York  by  land^  but  in  consequent  of  letters  which 
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J  received^  hastening  my  return  to  Canada^  I  gave 
up  the  idea,  and  determined  to  take  a  passage  in 
the  packet  for  New  York,  as  the  most  expedi- 
tipus  mode  of  conveyance.  I  was  thus  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  cities  of  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  a  circumstance 
which  for  several  reasons  I  muph  regretted. 

On  the  iporning  of  the  5th  pf  April,  I  em- 
barked once  more  on  board  the  Calliope  packet, 
Capt  Records,  and  left  the  harbour  of  Charleston, 
with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  southward!  We  had 
two  gentlemen  and  three  ladies  passengers,  al{  of 
whom  were  strangers  to  me.  The  old  Irish  razor- 
grinder,  who  was  passenger  with  us  before,  was 
also  on  board,  on  his  return  to  New  York,  having 
reaped  A  very  plentiful  harvest  in  Charleston.  I 
had  seen  him  several  times  in  the  street,  grinding 
knives  and  razors,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  gaping 
boys  and  negroes,  who  had  never  seen  the  like 
before.    . 

The  day  after  our  departure  we  entered  the 
gulf  stream ;  this  increased  the  rapidity  of  our 
way  at  least  three  knots,  and  in  less  than  four 
days  sail  we  were  in  the  latitude  of  New  York. 
But  a  gale  of  wind  coming  on  from  the  south-west, 
we  were  driven  off  the  coast  all  night  The  two 
following  days  were  extremely  foggy,  and  the 
wind  unfavourable;  but  the  next  morning,  the 
)3th  of  April,  the  weather  clearing  up^  we  pamfi 
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in  sight  of  the  Neversink  Hills^  and  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  took  a  pilot  on  board.  The  feU 
low  was  extremely  drunk,  and  seemed  little  capa- 
ble of  affording  us  any  ^assistance.  Yet  he  took 
charge  of  the  vessel  with  much  confidence,  and. 
gave  his  orders  correctly  ;  not  forgetting  also  tQ 
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ask  the  captain  for  beef,  rum,  land  candles,  the 
moment  he  put  his  foot  upon  deck.  These  were 
accordingly  handed  into  the  pilot  boat,  as  is  the 
custom  on  those  occasions ;  and  I  doubt  much  if 
he  would  have  taken  charge  of  the  vessel  had  his 
demand  been  refused.  The  black  pilots  in  the 
West  Indies  are  also  very  troublesome  when  they 
oome  on  board,  for  beef  and  grog,  which  it  is 
usually  the  custom  to  give  them.  One  day  a 
Weat  Indiaman  going  into  Port  Royal,  Jamaica, 
took  a  black  pilot  on  board.  ^'  Give  me  some 
beef^  massa,  me  can  no  take  ship  safe,  widout 

grog  and  beef.'*-^"  D ^n  you,  mind  the  ship, 

you  black  rascal,"  said  the  captain,  "  and  when  she' 
is  safe  you  shall  have  what  you  want.''  Blackey 
and  his  men  were,  however,  very  sulky ;  one  of 
them  sounding  with  the  lead,  the  captain  asked, 
«  What  water  have  you  got  ?"  "  What  water, 
roassa  ?  why,  what  water  do  you  tink  wq  have  got  ?  '* 
^f  D  ■  ■  -n  you,^  says  the  captain,  **  I  say  what 
water  have  you  ? "  "  Why,  salt  water,  massa,  to 
be  sure."  "  You.  black  scoundrel,'*  says  the  cap* 
tain  in  a  rage,  '^  to}!  me,  again,  I  say,  how  muck 
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water  haire  you  got  2**   Lord>  maesai  how  oao  me 
tel)^  me  hav^  no  pot  to  measure  it  wid  F* 

I  found  vegetatioo  at  Nev  York  a  iull  month 
behind  tihak  of  Sooth  CaroKaau  The  poplar^  and 
many  other  trees  were  &qL  yet  in  kaf^  while  at 
Charle^on  most  of  die  trees  were  in  bloasonm  and 
peas^  asparagui^  and  other  vegetables^  had  been  ki 
the  markets  upwards  of  three  weeks.  But  to  tlie 
northward^  winter  stiU  seemed  to  tinger  in  the 
gardens,  the  fields^  and  the  forests^  and  the  pro- 
ductioDfi  of  nature  were  yet  in  the  biid« 

Every  thing  wore  a  dismal  aspect  at  New  York. 
The  embargo  had  now  continued  upwarda.of  thfoe 
raonthfl^  and  the  saluliary  cheek  which  Gongreaa 
imagined  it  woaiU  have  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
beUigerent  powers  was  extremely  doubtful^  while 
the  ruinetbn  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Stefces  appeared  certain^  if  sudik  a  destruettve  mea- 
sure was  perttfited  in.  Already  had  120  ftilttres 
taken  place  among  the  merdiaafcs  and  tradm.  Id 
the  amount  of  ffiore  than  S^OOO^CXX)  dolbrs ;  and 
there  were  above  500  vesseh  in  the  haobour^  whiich 
were  lying  up  usetess,  and  rotting  for  want  of  cm- 
ployment.  Thousanda  of  sailora  were  either  des- 
titute  of  breads  wandering  about  the  country,  or 
had  entered  into  the  British  service.  The  ner* 
chants  had  shut  up  their  countings-houses^  and 
dischavged  their  clerks,  and  the  larmers  reftained 
fsom  cttltivatii^  their  land ;  for  if  they  brought 
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their  produce  to  market^  they  either  could  not  9ell 
at  fldly  or  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  it  for  only  a 
fourth  of  its  value.  In  ihort^  go  where  I  would, 
the  people  were  full  of  complaints  i  those  only 
excepted  who^  by  an  unaccountable  fatality,  ac* 
quiesced  in  the  measures  of  government,  to  the 
destruction  of  their  own  property,  because  it  in- 
jured their  political  opponents^  and  gratified  their 
malice  against  the  English  nation*. 

Being  anxious  to  return  to  Canada,  I  did  not 
feel  an  inclination  to  make  any  stay  at  New  York, 
particularly  as  there  was  little  else  to  see  but 
gloomy  looks  and  long  faces*  Having  therefore 
realed  myself  iive  or  six  days>  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  tossing  and  tumbling  which  I 
had  sustained  during  the  piaaage,  I  bade  adieu  to 
that  elegant  city,  which  I  regretted  to  leave  in 
au^  a  melancholy  state  of  dejection. 

I  had  engaged  a  place  in  Courtland-street,  in 
the  mail  stage  for  Boston,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
QCWh  of  April  I  took  my  departure  about  eight  in 
the  morning.  We  proceeded  through  Cbathamk 
street,  and  along  the  Boweiy-road.  This  avenue 
m  lemarkabk  for  its  width,  and  the  handsome 
appearance  of  its  buiUlinga.  About  two  miles 
from  the  city  all  the  houses  are  built  in  an  cie* 
gant  and  tasteful  manner  of  wood,  painted  whtte^ 
and  ornamented  with  green  Venetiaa  shades,  neat 
rafling^  and  sqiali  gardens.     They  stand  apart 
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from  each  other^  and  serve  as  summer  retreats  far 
the  gentry  and  merchants  of  the  city,  particularly 
during  the  sickly  season.  They  are  buiil  on  a 
rising  ground  along  the  road,  and  command  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

Passed  through  Haerlem  village,  and  across 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  separates  the 
island  of  Manhattan  or  New  York  from  the  con- 
tinent. A  good  toll-bridge  is  erected  over  the 
river.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  is  the  race- 
ground,  where  jockies  and  horse-dealers  never  fail 
to  take  in  the  flats  whenever  the  races  are  held. 
We  arrived  at  Stamford  to  dinner  about  two 
o'clock,  having  passed  through  the  several  villages 
of  Kingsbury,  East  Chester,  New  Rochelle,  Ma- 
ronick.  Rye,  and  Greenwich,  which  last  place  is 
situated  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  houses 
were  mostly  new,  all  neatly  built  of  wood  or 
brick,  well  painted,  and^in  excellent  order.  The 
country  along  this  road  is  composed  of  alternate 
hills  and  dale?.  The  soil  in  many  places  ts  ex- 
tremely rocky  and  sterile,  and  in  other  parts  rich 
and  fruitful.  A  succession  of  picturesque  views 
delight  the  eye,  particularly  to  the  right.  Oki 
that  side  the  shores  of  the  continent  and  Long 
Island,  the  channel,  and  small  islands  between ; 
with  several  handsome  streams  meandering  through 
verdant  meadows  and  well   cultivated  grounds^ 
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aflbrded  a  rich  variety  of  landscapes  from  every 
hill  we  rode  over. 

Having  dined^  we  left  Stamford^  and  proceeded 
on  our  journey  through  Norwalk,  GfeenfarniSi 
Fairfield^  and  Stratford ;  crossed  the  ferry  at  the 
latter  place  ;  passed  through  Milford,  and  arrived 
at  l!4ewhaven  ahout  midnight.  Newhaven  is  a 
handsome  town  of  moderate  size^  and  the  capital 
of  the  county  which  bears  the  same  name-  It  has 
a  harbour  for  small  coasting  vessels,  formed  by  an 
arm,  of  the  sea,  between  the  main  land  and  Long 
Island.  The  situation  is  healthy  and  pleasing; 
the  streets  are  intersected  at  right  angles,  and  the 
houses  are  built  at  considerable  distances  from 
each  other ;  sufficient  in  many  places  to  admit  of 
several  large  corn-fields,  which  thus  appear  in  the 
middle  of  the  town. 

The  next  morning  I  left  Newhaven  in  the  stage^ 
in  company  with  five  other  passengers.  Two  of 
them  were  Messrs.  Crowninshields  of  Salem,  in 
Massachussetts,  whose  brother,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  died  at  Washington, 
where  they  had  been  to  attend  him  during  his 
illness.  They  were  merchants  of  considerable 
property,  and  concerned  chiefly  in  the  East  India 
trade.  One  of  the  other  pas^ngers  was  General 
Bradley,  a  senator  in  Congress  for  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont.   He  had  accompanied  the  Crowninshields 
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from  Waahington^  in  conaequenoe  of  G>ngrei§ 
having  adjourned  for  a  few  weeks. 

These  three  gentlemen  were  all  violent  anti- 
federalists^  or  rather  democrats^  as  they  are  termed 
by  the  opposite  party.  General  Bradley  had  tiis- 
tinguished  himself  by  having  summoned  a  caucus 
of  the  members  of  Congress  at  Washington^  in 
order  to  recommend  Mr.  Madison  to  the  people 
as  President  at  the  ensuing  election  to  succeed  Mn 
Jefferson.  This  proceeding  was  considered  to  be 
so  unconstitutional  that  even  several  of  his  own 
party  condemned  it^  and  refused  to  attend.  They 
said  that  it  was  an  endeavour  to  bias  the  senti^ 
ments  of  the  people  in  their  choice  of  a  ruler,  a 
measure  highly  subversive  of  the  freedom  of  t\eo 
tion.  From  this  circumstance  the  General  has 
ever  since  been  nicknamed  "  President-making 
Bradley.*'  Whatever  violence  tiiis  gentleman 
might  have  exhibited  in  his  senatorial  capacity^  or 
political  sentiments,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  always  abstained  from  political  conver« 
sation,  though  often  introduced  by  the  other  pas** 
sengers ;  and  when  they  sometitoes  began  to  be 
warm  with  each  other,  he  would  beg  them  to  dis- 
cuss some  more  agreeable  topic,  or  perhaps  inter- 
rupt them  with  a  laughable  anecdote.  Indeed  I 
found  the  General  to  be  a  most  agreeable  well-iiK* 
formed  man,  possessed  of  considerable  humour,  with 
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the  manners  and  politeness  of  a  welUeducated  gen« 
tletnan  ;  and  I  only  regretted  that  we  bad  not  the 
{)teasure  of  his  company  further  than  Hartford. 

The  two  Crown inshields  were  sensible  men^  but 
possessed  all  the  political  violence  of  the  General^ 
with  very  little  of  his  forbearance  and  good  hu« 
mour.  They  entered  upon  and  often  introduced 
political  subjects  with  an  acrimony  that  could  not 
be  agreeable  in  a  promiscuous  company,  where 
there  were  others  of  totally  opposite  principles 
and  opinions.  The  General,  however,  contrived 
to  keep  us  all  in  good  humour ;  diverting  our  at« 
tention  from  the  virtties  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  out^ 
rages  of  the  English  and  French  nations,  to  a  fa** 
cetious  story  or  pleasant  anecdote.  Speaking  of 
the  Virginians,  he  gave  us  the  following  specimen 
of  their  dram  drinking, 

A  gum-iichler  is  a  gill  of  spirits,  generally  rum, 
taken  fasting. 

A  phlegm-cutter  is  a  double  dose  just  before 
breakfast. 

An  antifogmaiic  is  a  similar  dram  before  dinner. 

A  gall-breaker  is  about  half  a  pint  of  ardent 
spirits. 

When  they  inquire  how  such-a-one  does,  the 
answer  is,  "  Oh,  he  is  only  drinking  gum-ticklers T 
If  he  is  drinking  phlegm-cutters^  or  antifogmaiics, 
the  case  is  not  so  good,  and  he  is  soon  expected 
to  get  to  gall-breakers ;  but  if  he  is  drinking  the 
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letter,  they  consider  him  as  a  lost  sheep, — ^say  it 
is  all  over  with  him^ — and  pity  his  desperate  case. 
Indeed^  a  man  seldom  lives  above  six  months  after 
he  has  commenced  the  gall-breaking  dram !  Rum, 
brandy,  or  gin  slingy  is  a  common  beverage  for 
travellers  throughout  the  States ;  and  the  stage- 
coachmen,  in  the  course  of  a  journey,  take  ^^  a 
special  good  quantity  of  it»^  Sometimes  it  con* 
sists  only  of  the  liquor  and  water,  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  drank  cold ;  but  in  general  it  is  made 
of  milk,  with  ginger  or  nutmeg  grated  into  it. 

The  General  informed  me,  that  the  mode  of 
fighting  in  Virginia  and  the  other  southern  states^ 
is  really  of  that  description  mentioned  by  preced- 
ing travellers,  the  truth  of  which  many  persons 
have  doubted,  and  some  even  contradicted.  Goug* 
ingf  kicking  J  and  biting,  are  allowed  in  most  of 
their  battles;  and  the  combatants  pride  themselves 
upon  the  dexterity  with  which  they  can  pluck  out 
an  eye,  bite  off*  a  nose,  or  break  a  Jaw  with  a  kick 
of  their  foot.  Grouging  is  performed  by  twisting 
the  fore  finger  in  a  lock  of  hair  near  the  temple, 
and  turning  the  eye  out  of  the  socket  with  the 
thumb  nail,  which  is  suffered  to  grow  long  for  that 
purpose. 

While  at  New  York,  I  was  acquainted  with  a 
German  gentleman,  who  had  arrived  there  from 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  after  the  loss  of  that  country 
by  General  Whitelocke.   This  gentleman  told  me 
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that  during  his  residence  at  Morite  Video  he  had 
lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  a  young 
gentleman,  a  native  of  North  Carolina ;  but  hap- 
pening one  day  to  quarrel  concerning  a  Spanish 
lady,  who  had  fascinated  them  both,  they  soon 
proceeded  from  words  to  blows ;  and,  while  the 
German  was  fighting  fairly  with  his  fists,  his  an- 
tagonist suddenly  grappled  with  him,  twisted  his 
finger  in  a  side-lock  of  hair,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  turning  the  eye  out  of  the  socket,  when  fortu- 
nately the  Grerman  gave  him  a  terrible  blow  just 
under  the  jaw ;  this  obliged  the  Carolinian  to  let 
go  his  hold,  but  not  till  he  had  left  a  severe  cut 
upon  the  other's  eye-lid  by  the  sharpness  of  his 
thumb-nail.  He  showed  me  the  scar,  which  he 
would  no  doubt  carry  with  him  to  his  grave.  The 
German  gentleman  declared  that  he  was  so  shocked 
at  the  unfair  and  brutal  attempt  of  the  American 
to  deprive  him  of  his  eye,  or  perhaps  both,  that 
though  the  latter  wished  to  be  friendly  with  him 
again,  yet  he  never  afterwards  could  see  him  but 
with  disgust. 

We  arrived  at  Hartford  about  two  o'clock,  and 
stopped  there  to  dine.  The  country  through 
which  we  had  passed  this  morning  was  extremely 
beautiful :  we  travelled,  for  the  most  part,  over  a 
succession  of  lofty  bills,  commanding  extensive 
views  across  the  country.  In  the  midst  of  some 
beautiful   plains  and  valleys  appeared  the  Con- 
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necticut  river,  with  its  fruitful  shores  covered  with 
innumerable  habitations,  surrounded  by  well  ctiU 
tivated  grounds,  pastures,  and  meadow  lands,  or« 
chards,  and  gardens ;  all  of  which  evinced  the 
steady  and  industrious  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Every  mile  we  advanced  afforded  us  some 
new  objects  for  admiration ;  whether  they  con- 
sisted of  lofty  mountains,  fruitful  valleys,  verdant 
lawns,  meandering  streams,  rich  farms,  or  popu- 
lous towns ;  for  they  were  more  or  less  the  mate"- 
rials  which  composed  the  scenery  along  the  road 
to  Hartford,  and  presented  a  rapid  succession  of 
rich  and  beautiful  landscapes.  I  regretted  only 
that  spring  had  not  yet  removed  the  gloomy  mati'- 
tle  of  winter,  and  presented  to  our  view  the 
graceful  charms  and  hidden  beauties  of  nature. 

Our  stay  at  Hartford  was  too  short  to  admit  of 
my  collecting  much  information  concerning  the 
town.  It  appeared  to  be  composed  of  regular 
streets,  and  well  built  houses  of  red  brick.  Order, 
neatness,  and  cleanliness  seemed  to  be  a  predo- 
minant feature  in  the  character  of  its  inhabitants ; 
as  was  the  case  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of 
this  state  through  which  I  had  passed.  It  is  built 
on*the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  sur- 
rounded by  rich  pasture  and  meadow-ground,  well 
cultivated  corn-fields,  and  neat  dwelling-houses. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  though 
the  meetings  of  the  legislature  are  divided  between 
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this  town  and  Newhaven.  Hartford  contains  a 
state-house^  a  bank,  museum,  some  neat  churches 
and  meetings,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants*  We 
left  the  town  about  three  o'clock,  and  parted  re- 
luctantly with  Greneral  Bradley ;  who  had  pleased 
us  by  his  gentlemanly  manners,  and  entertained 
us  with  his  facetious  and  agreeable  humour. 

Our  stage  and  four  horses  embarked  on  board 
the  flat-bottomed  ferry^-boat;  and  Charon,  not 
content  with  us^  took  in  another  stage  and  four, 
in  spite  of  our  remonstrances  to  the  contrary, 
which  rendered  our  passage  across  the  Connec* 
ticut  river  extremely  dangerous.  The  waters  had 
risen  several  feet  above  their  usual  level,  occasioned 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  had  inundated  the  op* 
posite  side  of  the  river,  above  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  All  the  houses  near  the  river  were  sur* 
rounded,  and  the  farms  laid  under  water.  Our 
ferry-boat  had  therefore  to  pass  over  fences  and 
hedges,  and  between  trees  and  houses,  for  more 
than  a  mile  after  we  had  crossed  the  riven  It  was 
with  difficulty  the  driver  could  keep  his  horses 
quiet ;  and  one  plunge  would  have  upset  the  boat, 
and  most  probably  drowned  us  all. 

For  several  miles  we  passed  through  a  plain 
level  country,  well  cultivated,  and  apparently  rich 
and  fertile.  The  people  of  Connecticut  are  distin- 
guished by  their  industry,  sobriety,  and  economy  ; 
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Strict  piety  and  devotion.  Travelling  on  Sundays 
is  not  permitted  in  their  state^  though  strangdkv 
often  contrive  to  evade  the  laws.  Elders  go  about 
and  forbid  inn-keepers  at  their  peril  to  suffer  any 
person  to  travel ;  but  the  latter  generally  keep  a 
few  horses  ready  saddled  in  the  stables;  and  if 
a  traveller  arrives  on  a  Sunday,  he  helps  himself 
to  one  of  the  horses,  and  goes  off  by  some  bye- 
road.  This  manceuvre  of  the  inn-keepers  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Quakers  in  paying  taxes ; 
"  Friend,  thee  may  takcy  but  I  cannot  give  to 
thee/' 

The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  of  English 
descent ;  there  being  neither  French,  Dutch,  Ger- 
mans, nor  other  foreigners  among  them ;  and  very 
few  even  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch.  The  rough, 
frank  hospitality  of  the  English  farmer  is  here 
generally  met  with;  and  though  there  are  not 
many  who  are  remarkable  for  opulence,  yet  the 
number  is  still  less  of  those  who  are  remarkable 
for  indigence.  The  generality  of  the  people  live 
in  easy  independent  circumstances ;  and  upon  that 
footing  of  equality  which  is  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote virtue  and  happiness  among  society.  The 
population  of  the  state  is  about  300,000,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  Congregationalists,  Episcopa- 
lians, Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Independants.  The 
people  are  said  to  be  distinguished  for  their  ge- 
neral information  and  learning;  and  the  country 
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abounds  with  colleges^  grammar  schoolSi  and  vil- 
lage seminaries.  The  select  men  (magistrates) 
are  empowered  to  levy  a  fine  of  three  dollars  upon 
every  person  who  x^lects  to  send  his  diildren  t6 
school. 

The  general  face  of  the  country  Consists  of 
mountains,  hills,  plains,  and  valleys ;  well  watered 
by  the  Connecticut  river^  and  a  variety  of  smaller 
streams.  The  climate  is  healthy,  though  liable 
to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  principal 
productions  are,  wheat,  rye>  buckwheat,  Indian 
corUj  oatSj  barley,  flai,  hemp^  and  v^t&bles  of 
all  kinds.  Great  quantities  of  homed  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  swin^  and  poultry,  are  also  raised 
in  this  State,  of  a  very  excellent  kind.  Cyder  is 
the  favourite  beverage  of  the  people;  and  large 
ordiards  crowded  with  an  immense  variety  of  fruit** 
trees  are  attached  to  every  farm  in  the  State. 

About  seven  o*clock  in  the  evening  we  arrived 
at  Stafibrd,  a  small  village  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chussetts.  Since  leaving  Hartford  we  had  pro- 
ceeded for  the  most  part  through  new  turnpike 
roads,  where  the  settlements  are  yet  in  their  in* 
fiincy.  Within  a  mile  of  Stafford  we  passed  a 
mineral  ttpring  of  some  celebrity,  to  which  the 
&shionables  of  Massadiussetts  resort  every  summer 
to  drink  the  water.  It  is  only  wi^in  these  few 
years  that  the  spring  was  discovered ;  and  a  person 
has  built  on  s^ulation  a  large  house  in  its  vi- 
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doity^  adhere  iie  «c»omm>drteB  the  gMtiy  at  ten 
or  twelve  dollars  per  ^iveek.  The  nitiiiftkm  is  wiki 
and  soiitaiy,  aiKl  apparently  possesses  but  few 
attractions  for  visfctudiiiartans  $  yet  I  am  told  that 
a .  great  many  resort  there  every  year,  some  lor 
the  benefit  of  their  heaUh,  bat  more  beoEtose  it  ia 
tht/Mhion. 

The  next  morning  we  left  Staifovd,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  aome  new  turnpike  roads,  akmg 
wfaidi  the  country  is  sefetfing  fast.  In  many  ^arts 
the  soil  ia  rocky,  and  M\  of  loose  atones ;  seversl 
cleared  spots  of  this  description,  I  was  informed, 
sold  for  Qpwards  of  ten  dollars  per  aere.  This 
part  of  the  country  is  movntainons,.  but  fiiaquently 
interspersed  with  extensive  plahis  and  meadows. 
Oien  are  mudi  used  for  fieM  labour  in  tiie  New 
England  States,  because  cheaper  than  horses,  as 
they  are  afterwards  fiittened  for  market ;  and  great 
numbers  are  exported  to  tlie  southern  States,  to 
Ibe  West  India  Islands,  Newfeundiand,  ttc.  I 
•saw  above  twdve  yoke  of  oiaen  Aragpng  a  sort  of 
aoQop  along  the  road  to  level  the  ruts ;  behindthe 
scoop  large  boughs  and  branches  of  trees  were 
fastened,  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  the  gravel. 

We  stopped  to  dine  at  BroiokfieM,  a  Teiy  pretty 
village,  adorned  wHh  a  neat  church  and  some 
handsome  dweffin^houses.  Throughout  the  Statea 
of  Connedscut,  Massachussetts,  and  New  Tork,  a 
remarkable  neat  and  indeed  elegant  style  of  arcbi- 
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lodtiite  and  deoondon  flbeois  ta  perr&de  dl  the 
buildings  in  the  towns  and  vifldges ;  and  I  under- 
stand is  more  or  lest  {)reVa}ent  in  thfe  rest  of  the 
toortiiern  and  imddie  Statetb    Hie  hoostt  in  the 
mall  towns  and  villages  are  mottly  built  of  wood^ 
goiemlly  oas  or  two  stories  above  the  groujod 
totr ;  tfattaideli  are  iieatly  claf^KMuded  and  painted 
whiter  Tte  sbpii^  roofs  ai^  covei^  with  shiogk^ 
and  painted  of  a  slate  colour ;  and  with  sesh  win- 
dows, gmen  fcnetian  shades  outside^  nea(t  white 
railings^  and  ateps^  have  a  pretty  effect^    Som&. 
tioies  the  entrahoe  is  oiiiamented  with  a  portieo. 
The  churdiCB^  or^  as  they  are  oft^nef  termiBd.^ 
liieetings^  are  ooostrnet^d  of  aitniiar  matefiala ; 
patntad  white,  atid  fraqueiltly  decorMed  lik#  the 
houses,  with  lash  wintlows  and  green  vedetian 
thadsa.  Thebaildiilg  is  abo  siiltnounted  by  a  hand- 
^aome  spire  dr  steeple  with  one  or  two  bdk.    A 
small  towii  conipoaed  of  theie  ne^t  and  ornamental 
edifiMSj  and  sitnated  in  the  neigfabourhdod  of  well- 
<»ltivated  ftrma^  huge  fiddfl^  ordidrds  and  gSi^den^, 
produbea  ti  moat  ngreeable  efieot^  and  gives  the 
tmvtilar  a  higli  opinion  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
oonntry,  and  of  the  ilwaHh  and  happinesa  of  its 
inhaUtantSi    bsobed  fhose  parts  of  the  northefii 
moA  middle    States  through   whkdi  I  travelled 
have  the  nppaaranoe  of  old,  well-aetded  ooutitries. 
The  towns  and  villages  are  populons ;  previsiona 
««  dmp  tiiid  abttodBat  t  the  (ami  appow  in  «•> 
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cdlent  order ;  and  the  inhabitanto  sober^  indHttr»- 
om,  religious,  and  happy. 

At  four  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Worcester.  This 
town  is  handsome  and  well  built^  and  consists  of 
one  long  street  of  houses.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  and  contains  several 
respectable  stores,  8hops>  kins,  and  taverns ;  two 
01^  three  places  of  worship,  and  a  handsome  new 
eourt-house.  As  we  were  to  remain  here  this> 
nighty  I  took  the  opportunity  of  walking  through 
the  town*  The  street  is  of  connderable  breadtl^ 
unpaved ;  but  has  excellent  foot-paths  on  each 
fidc«  The  houses  are  of  brick  or  wood,  and  built 
in  that  neat  and  tasteful  manner  just  described. 
Fdiwivbg  the  court-house  to  be  crowded  with 
peofde^  I  went  up  stairs,  and  found  th^  were 
trying  a  man,  at  the  suit  of  the  State  of  JK^bssa- 
^ussetts^  for  cftm.  con.  It  appeared  that  the  prn 
aoner  had  been  found  in  company  with  a  blad^- 
imttfa*s  wife,  and  the  yomig  men  of  the  neighbour- 
hood had  carried  them  both  in  procession  thrOii^h 
the  town,  on  the  back  of  a  raw-boned  Rosinante ; 
the  woman  being  tied  on  before  astride  the  honi^ 
and  he  fastened  behind  with  lus  back  to  her. 
The  wags,  however,  tq  the  number  o(  fifty,  had 
auflfered  for  their  frolic,  in  taking  the  law  into 
thor  own  hands,  and  had  been  fined  the  day  be- 
fore, some  in  three  dollars,  others  in  ten  dollar^, 
•ecording  to  their  ciroomstanioea ;  and  this  day  thit 
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prifloner  stood  trial  for  his  of&nce  at  die  suft  of 
the  State.  The  trial  was  not  finished  wh^n  I  left* 
tlie  conrt-hoose ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  ho 
would' be  fined  and  imprisoned.  He  was  a  farmcK^ 
had  a  large  family^  and  before  this  drcumstanoe , 
hore  a  good  character.  Some  curious  remarks 
were,  made  upon  his  religion^  which  was  that  of 
an  Unifarsalist ;  and  the  judge  observed,  that  it 
W9S  an  excellent  fidth  for  sudi  men  as  the  pri* 
acmer,  and  extremely  accommodating;  for  they 
bdieved  that  aU  men  would  be  saved,  whatever 
had  been  their  crimes  and  offences  in  this  world. 
Great  stress  was  also  laid  upon  what  place  of  wor* 
ship  he  went  to ;  for  it  seems  that  some  of  the 
meetings  in  America  have  no  better  reputation 
than  houses  of  ill-fame.  Witness  the  camp  meet* 
ings^  which  are.  attended  l^  all  the  refuse  of  the 
towns,  by  bawds,  pimps,  and  prosiUutes^  who  all 
swell  the  numbar  oC  converted  mmers  in  that 
country. 

>  The  UniVersalists  in  America  profisss  veiy  ac- 
commodating tenets ;  tenets  which»  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  are  very  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
happiness,  of  society.  Th^  conceive  that  every 
thii^  is  to  be  accomplished  by  faith  alatie.  Ac- 
cording to  the  information  I  received  from  one  or 
two  of  this  persuasion,  they  do  not  believe  in  fu- 
ture reward  and  punishments,  but  are  of  opinion 
that  all  men  wiU  go  to  heaven,  however  wicked  or 
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diabolieal  their  acts  may  ham  been  upon  earth. 
They  uy  that  Cfariat  died  to  mre  tke  ^iVH  ^id 
Bot  the  righi^M;  and  it  ii^  sufitmnt  that  thef 
itf£i9ir«  fV,  to  be  saved,  if  |hey  coouaft  any  aiofl^ 
they  think  tbey  receife  tufllBieat:  puniqhiiieiit  if 
their  coaseiencea  should  be  i^  to  repreadi  them  i 
not  reflecting  that  if  they  aiv^  tormented  ta  their 
OOBsiience^  it  ia  fifom  the  expeetatiiaii  ef  aJUfun 
pum$kment^  and  of  course  niiitatea  against  their 
nwa  doctrine*  Yet  th^  persist  m  the  belief  Ifaafc 
good  uo9k$  are  not  nepessary  to  salvatioa  IF  # 
man,  say  they^  commitB  murckar^  and  ia  hung  fi>r 
it^  that  is  a  sufficient  atonemeBt  for  hia  ofience  i 
and  so  with  re^ct  to  other  primes  and  puntslK 
ooents  in  thia  world* 

The  following  momhig,  Satimday,  93d  April,  wo 
kft  Worcester,  and  pioceeded  thipoo^  a  beai^^ 
tiitil  we]l.settled  couAliy  to  tt^  town  of  MsrU 
borough,  wiiere  we  changed  horsey.  The  hooses 
bra  built  in  a  straggling  manner,  and  extepd  the 
town  upwards  q{  a  inihe  and  a  half.  1|  is  remark- 
able fiur  ita  twQ  handsemp  nev»  choreas,  thougl^ 
one.  ia  qui|te  aajficient  for  the  present  p€^Qlaflion 
qf  the  town.  It  happmed^  however^  that  adiapDle 
arose  a^  to  the  ^ppt  opois  whkh  a  new  elmc^ 
ahonld  be  buih.. :  One  past  of  the  inhatntantt 
mahed  it  to  be  built  at  their  endof  th^  town.' 
and  thie  ot^er  party  at  the  opposite^  Ailer  nsicl^ 
aheicatixMi,  dk^mte,  and  argvmfntettowy  ia  whifslf 
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thcM-ivcre  won  fftAsn  thsn  bearer%-ocfa  P^*^^ 
iOMb^  ta  boiU  a  ehorcli  jfac  itMiL  Tbcir  de« 
temimrtJoi  ms  iiwwriintily'pnt  in  cxecttUons 
and  tile  iSD  mul  dMiicbtt  aroee  wilhkv  half  m 
arileof  eadi  other.  BathaK  ekgaiitly  Bat,  bat 
momn  nAuar  haiKfaeaner  thna  the otiter^  ad  is  sa** 
fNerior  to  any  e>uBftcy  diardt  Aak  I  have  wm  kk 
theStatetk.  lUafoBe  cost  ncaily  doiMa  thai  ass* 
pense  of  ths  odieff),  being*  faa'dt  on  the  sarfiKa  of  a 
wQtk,  grait  pact  of  wbicb  woa  bbl^ed  to  be  eat 
«My>  to  level  it  fbralMnnktion  to  the  bi:dl(fing. 
It  waa  Mmpet&ag  tiiis  neck  tbat  Ifbe  opposslkm 
first  ardse ;  Ibe  oiber  and  al the  toanti'  opposingrtha 
biaUoig  a  chorcb  apcm.  it  as  ^ctatisig  trnneoessaty 
easpan^^  9mi  tint  m  more  cottvenieiit  and  cheap 
ttloatMk&aai^  be  fimnd.  The  conseqaenoe  was^ 
that  the  toam  was  pit  t«  the  expeasa  af  two 
cfauffcdiet.  instead  of  <me. 

'  The  lofaabitaBnta  of  Mai^barongh  are  nearlf  all 
CoogregatknalistsB^ .  TUs  dooomination  of  Christ 
tiana  practises  a  form  of  worshqi  tbat  easily  reeon- 
aales  ibe  Pre^yterian  aii(l  EpiacopaliaQ  to  meet 
ia  oik  chards.  It  is  in  some  sort  a  rdbaed 
presbyterian  service.  Thqf  have  no  written  Bma 
of  pfajfer^  the  servioe  eoostatiag  of  chapters  of 
acrjpturs^extsaipevarf  prayeiSy  and  a  seniion>  with 
psdms  or  b^oms  at  intervals.  The  miniBterffe* 
^esdy  reads  his  rfiscxiucs^  as  in.  the  episcopaUaD 
afaaacfaaa>  aad  argpm  aae  often  put  op  ia  the 
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meeting-house.  T^e  jprayers  of  those  congtegs.' 
tional  miaisters  whom  I  have  hestd^  have  been  of 
that  general  and  toWant  natere  which  embraces 
all  seats  and  denominatioDS  of  Christians,  suppli- 
oating  for  Che  safety  and  wdfieuie  of  all  meuj  wtth<» 
out  respect  of  persons*  Thetc  discourses  were 
generally  of  an  evang^ical  cast,  but  de?c»d  of  all 
absurd  tenets,  dogmas,  and  <denunciation8.  FaUk 
was.  eamesitly  recommended,  but  the  necesuty  of 
good  works  was  strenuously  enforced.  It  is  pcs<- 
sible  that  .this  denomination  of  Christians  bas 
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arisen  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
placM  of  worship  in  the  new  settlements,  which 
obliged  many  of  the  inhabitants,  though  profess- 
ing various  religious  tenets,  to  assemble  together 
in  one  me^ng,  and  to  form  their  prayers  and 
discourses  for  the  general^  welfare  of  the  whole 
congregation,  without  touching  upon  the  pecu-r 
Uarities  of  either  party.  In  several  towns  and 
villages  through  which  I  passed,  even  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Congregationalists,  assemUed'to^ 
gether  in  one  meeting ;  but. sometimes  it  was  on 
condition  that  their  mspeetive  preadmrs  shoukl 
perform  service  alternately. - 

The  Americans  in  thje  country  parts  call  thdr^ 
places  of  worship  tne^ting^houtes^  althoc(gh  they 
are  built  with  steeples,  in  the  manner  of  oaq 
churches.  In  the  cities,  those  appropriated  to 
the  episcopal  form  of  worshtfi  are  dw^ys  called 
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thurches.  The  old  meeting-house  of  Marlborough 
is  stiU  inade^  use  of^  so  that  the  town  has  now 
tiiree  places  of  wordiipfor  congr^tionalists.  The 
termination  of  their  dispute^  by  building  two  in-^ 
stead  ofone^  shows  that  they  are  not  parsioionious 
in  religious  matters.  It  is  surprising  they  did  not 
put  the  subject  to  the  vote ;  but  if  the  voting  had 
been  carried  on^  as  it  was  once  in  New  Jersey 
upon  a  similar  ^spute  respecting  the  building  of  a 
new  court-house,  they  would  probably  have  had  no 
dhurch  erected  at  all. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  lately  passed  an 
act,  permitting  the  inhabitants  of  Essex  county 
to  decide  in  .the  manner  of  an  election  where  a 
new  court-house  should  be  erected.  The  New- 
arkites  widied  to  have  the  Section  in  their  town. 
The  Elizabethites  were  equally  anxious  to  have  it 
in  theirs.  But  the  latter,  finding  that  it  could  not 
be  accomplished  in  their  £eivour,  fixed  on  the  .geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  county.  This  election  was 
to  be  general,  and  all  the  polls  were  to  open  and 
close  at  one  time  throughout  the  county.  Certain 
arrangements  were  made  that  cheating  should  not 
extend  beyond  certain  limits.  Accordingly  the 
polls  opened,  and  at  it. they  went  heart  and  h«nd, 
with  exertions  unexampled*  Both  parties  were 
SiBguine,  both  calculated  on  the  superior  eser-- 
lions  of  their  nders.    Men,  women^  and  childrei^ 
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aD  FOto^  old  and  yomig.  Those  who  could  nai 
walk  were  carried,  and  those  who  were  ciiried 
gneraUy  voted  onfy  mice*  Horaemea  and  fbot^ 
men ;  horKs^  carriagea»  waggons^  carts,  and  wbedU 
banrowi^  all  were  employed,  all  nsimag  helter 
dcdter,  peU  meK.  The  wind  blew,  the  dust  flew; 
the  whiskey  flowed,  and  all  waa  coi^Mion.  At 
length  night  came^  and  the  tumult  sttbsidodL  The 
baHots  were  cMvasse^  and  the  lesidt  was,  that 
the  Newarkites  had  gained  the  election  by  a  great 
majority ;  how  great,  is  not  now  reooUecto^  bat 
aone  say  it  exceeded  the  number  df  kgil  voters 
in  the  coimty.  The  Eli7Mb€thite9  changed  the 
Nemarkiiet  with  having  eA€Ol«2  bayond  the  00Q« 
tract  This  waa  rebutted  by  the  UkuHtdiki^^  wlv> 
charged  their  of^nents  with  having  bq;|Hi  first  i 
and  that  the  scandal  was  greatly  magmfiedi  by  the 
attempt  beingmadeata  distent  and  obscpre  pell^ 
under  the  idea  that  it  would  not  be  detectedi  but: 
that  ihiy  being  on  the  alert^  sssd  kmting  kwMcK 
things  were  done,  had  kept  ao  good  a  look-out  as 
totnmit  tothetrownadvantags*  Tli&oonduaioik 
was^  that  the  losers  petitioned  tiie  legialatttre  to 
set  it  aside,  on  aocoont  of  ita  being  carrujM.  A 
comter-petitaon  set  Sortk  thai  both  partttt  Ited 
done  their  best.  Th«  Icgislatare  annaUed  the 
election,  and  determined  to  interfere  no  farther. 
In  lYew  Jersey  it  haa  been  the  practioe  fiir  fanaleft 
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to  Tote  aft  dectk)iit  i  and  their  ire»  fsvo wing  dia<^ 
goise^  it  is  said  that  some  have  ii^ated  the  vota 
wkhoat  delpdion. 

Fiom  Marlborough  vre  jftrweed^eid  on  our  jpur-* 
nej^  tfacou^  ieverdi  neat  to^B0  and  viUagea^  990A 
a  welk^ttlad^  nch>  and  fcrtife  conatvy*  W^  w(9n 
BOW  witibia  a  few  miks.  of  Bostoo,  and  atrf 
Mxag  aroiuul  os  afqaeaitd  ladicaittM  of  oor  ap^ 
proack  to.  thai  ridt  OQianacrcial  oiekcopoUa.  Wq 
bod  att  agreeable  ride  throi^  Cambridge,  a  kind 
of  aubwh.  to  fiQSto%  to  vfhkh  it  is  oonneeted  hf 
xmsty  long  bridge  acrosa  the  river  Charlea.  Thia 
town  cotttaina  abon*  300O  iohatiiilant^  aevcaal 
handsome  seats,  orchards,  gardens,  and  pkaaofo^ 
giounda  s  Ibiw  or  four  placea  o£  wmship,.u  court- 
faoqa%  attdtbai  cekferalod  imiinenail^  of  IJaxvmi, 
lidiicb  ill  veckoned  tiie  beak  inatitotioQ;,  of  the  kind 
in  the  Unitjed  Stalca.  ^  Thia  coll£|>e  eontana.  a 
l&rarjr  o€  neariy  tf^ooo  volmms^  9igpod  pbiteao-^ 
pUcal  appa»hi8>  aada  impeelable  museum.  The 
afewdonts  amount  to  about  aso,  and  prolessairs  &m 
orary  bfaoch  o£  tbe  admoea  are  ea^pf^  to  eon»» 
piste  thair  education.  The  ailttatkm  o£  Caodwdfa 
ift  estieiB%  v«A  adapted  to*. such  ao  iostkuftioA. 
It  is  plaoad  afea  aoffictant  dbtaam  frotn  Boaloo  to 
poaisenit.  the  stadtieiits  fiN>m  having  theic  Biorria 
cQarupt)ed  by  the  visea  of  a  populous  dity.  It  also 
cawlnbotea  ta  tfaair  health,,  and  tha  pmsecutiou  of 
tksir  oMityj  by  ai  doar,*  wfaoleaomo  ati 
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and  calm  retreat  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a 
commercial  town. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  journey  of  240  mi!e» 
fh>m  New  York  to  Boston,  I  had  passed  over  a 
most  beautiful  tract  of  countiy,  which  from  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  the  excellent  order  and 
condition  of  its  towns,  villages,  and  buildings,  its 
£irms,  orchards,  gardens,  pasture  and  meadow 
lands,  together  with  the&oe  of  the<x>untry,  un- 
dulated with  mountains,  hills,  plains,  and  vallejs, 
watered  by  a  number  of  rivers,  small  lakes,  and 
streams,  afibrded  a  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
landscapes,  and  strongly  reminded  me  of  English 
scenery. 

Much  has  been  said  by  former  travellers  of  the 
familiarity  and  rudeness  of  the  American  people. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  contradict  their  assertions  j 
but  for  myself,  I  must  declare,  in  justice  to  the 
American  character,  that  I  experienced  the  otr* 
most  civility  and  even  politeness,  frmn  the  inha- 
bitants, in  every  part  of  the  country  through 
which  I  travelled.  The  coachmen  were  civil,  md 
the  tavern-keepers  attentive ;  and  wherever  I  hjad 
occasion  to  mix  with  the  country  people,  i  never 
met  with  the  least  rudeness  or  shadow  of  im-* 
pertinence  on  any  occasion  ;  on  the  contmry,  they 
were  civil  and  obliging.  The  children  would  take 
off  their  hats,  bow,  or  curtsey,  as  we  passed  alongf 
the  roadj   and  the  men  would  frequently  nod 
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thdr  heads,  which,  though  it  carried  with  it  the 
appearance  of  familiarity,  and  certnnly  was  not 
so  graceful  as  the  salutation  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians, yet  I  firmly  believe  it  sprang  entirely  from 
an  honest,  well-meaning  civility.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  I  saw  but  little  of  the  character  of  the 
country  people  to  the  southward ;  and  nothing  of 
it  in  the  back  country,  where  the  civilization  of 
the  New  England  States  is  said  to  be  little  known. 
But  I  only  pretend  to  speak  of  what  I  have  my- 
self witnessed ;  and  even  if  I  had  met  with  rude- 
ness from  individuaby  or  been  cheated  by  a  sharper y 
I  should  not  be  inclined  to  charge  the  whole 
American  people  with  insolence  and  brutality,  with 
roguery  and  imposition. '  But  the  Americans  are 
a  people  like  ourselves,  who,  conscious  of  the 
real  liberty  which  they  enjoy,  boast  of  it  as  their 
greatest  blessing.  In  many  men,  and  particularly 
the  lower  dasses,  this  freedom,  even  in  our  own 
country,  sometimes  degenerates  into  rude  fami^ 
liarity;  but  that  philosopher  must  indeed  be 
aqueamish,  who  will  not  compound  with  a  little 
rudeness  to  himself,  for  the  solid  acquisition  of 
tnuch  substantial  comfort  and  happiness  to  myriads 
of  his  fUlow  men. 

Those  travellers  who  visited  the  United  States 
aoon  after  the  Americans  had  obtained  their  in* 
dependence,  were  swayed  by  their  prejudices  foir 
or  agfiinst  that  couRtry.    l^e  French  were  ena- 
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xnoured  with  tfadr  freedom  of  sentimeiil  and  ntad^ 
ners,  so  diffisreot  to  the  sfamsh  fetor  under  which 
they  themselva  lived  ia  France ;  and  were  also 
enraptured  with  the  polite  attentions  shown  them 
^every  where  they  went^  on  aooonnt  of  the  asftiat'* 
ance  dieir  nation  had  rendered  to  the  Stafeea^ 
This  naturally  biassed  them  ta  favonr  of^the  Am^ 
rican  people^  and  indoced  them  to  write  au^  flat- 
tering accounts  of  the  country  and  its  inhalMtfUifes. 
The  English  travellers,  on  the  contrary,  oould  see 
nothing  but  rude  familiarity  and  brutal  behaviour 
in  the  conduct  of  the  people,  and  no  doiri>t  they 
had  some  foundation  for  their  assertiona :  it  was 
natnral  that  the  Americans  should  be  dated 
with  the  victory  they  had  olrtained  over  their 
former  masters ;  and  that  the  kmer  onden  ahdukl 
Bvnl  themaelvea  of  every  opportunity  to  boadt  of 
their  success  in  the  presence  of  an  EngMdnan* 
Many  of  the  British  subjects  also  left  their  own 
country  under  dehurive  prospects  to  aettie  m  Am^ 
rica ;  and,  when  they  met  with  reverses,  were  too 
apt  to  return  home  fuU  of  spleen  and  inveberaoy 
against  the  people  and  the  country.  If  they  had 
been  tiie  dupes  of  a  few  knaves,  the  American 
people  were  branded  as  rogues  ;  and  the  rddeoeaiu 
imperfections,  and  chicanery  of  indwidMmb  were 
set  down  to  the  account  of  the  whole  naiiem^ 
Sometimes  they  publi^td  their  complainta  to  the 
world,  and  these  beoominr  current^  have  tended 
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to  increaie  that  anicnonty  and  ^^gmt  which  the 
American  resolution  had  ei^aodered,  and  which 
were  dready  too  ptevalent  in  England* 

Since  then  a  long  peace  has  calmed  the  minds 
of  the  peofde,  and  agiicdture^  commerce^  and 
the  arts,  have  introduced  a  degree  of  ciTiUeation, 
whidi  has  in  aome  measure  recalled  that  politeness 
and  wixuiity  of  mannem  which  Uie  violenoeof  Uie 
revoktionary  war  had  almost  banished  firom  the 
oowntry  •  Albwanocs,  however,  ought  to  be  made 
fiir  a  new  country,  where  die  people  are  thinly 
aeattered  over  an  immense  surfiKX  of  the  earth. 
Tbey  have  few  opportunities  of  enjoying  that 
social  and  friendly  mterconrse  which  aoAen  and 
polish  the  mannenofanstioQ:  where  they  do  in 
aome  degree  possess  those  advantages,  as  in  the 
New  England  States,  we  find  that  they  more 
nearly  assimilate  with  ourselves.  Allowance  ought 
also  to  be  made  for  the  peculiar  character  of  their 
ooMtitatioo,  which  allows  them  to  riot  in  freedom 
of  sentiment  and  almost  licentiousness  of  debate. 
The  scurrilihf  if  the  press  is  deplored  even  by 
themselves  ;  and  is  unfortunately  too  much  in  the 
hands  of  Eura^an  irmiBrs,  who  have  fled  to 
America  to  escape  the  punishment  due  to  their 
ertmes.  On  political  subjects  the  Americans  are 
headstrong  and  violent :  like  us,  they  are  noisy 
and  blustering  in  their  complaints  against  o|her 
nations.    Among  themselves,  they  are  jealous  of 
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all  encroachments  on  their  liberties,  and  tenacious 
of  their  political  opinions  even  to  a  fault :  htit 
view  them  in  private  life ;  in  their  hours  of  re- 
lazation,  in  the  circle  of  friendship,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  they  do  not  merit  the  opprobrium 
that  has  been  cast  upon  their  character.  When 
politics  were  not  the  subject  of  conversation,  I 
could  discern  no  distinction  between  a  federalist 
or  a  democrat :  but  talk,  of  the  conduct  of  a  Jefier- 
son  or  Adams ;  of  the  English  or  Frendi  nations, 
and  open  war  would  immediately  commence,  not 
only  between  rival  politicians,  but  b^ween  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Yet,  why  should  we  blame 
their  conduct  in  this' respect?  we,  who  are  for 
ever  at  issue  respecting  the  merits  of  the  minisiry 
aild  the  opposition  / — ^It  is  true,  that  our  politicd 
sentiments  are  e&pressed  in  the  public  papers  with 
less  of  th$t  coarse  vul^rity  which  characterizes 
the  American  prints ;  but  our  editors  frequently 
belabour  each  other  with  a  quantujB  sufficit  of 
gentlemanly  abuse. 

As  to  the  lower  order  of  the  Americans,  or  la-^ 
bouring  part  of  the  community,  much  of  their 
rudeness  and  coarse  behaviour  has  worn  off ;  and 
there  are  few  now  who  are  not  as  attentive  and 
civil  as  those  of  Europe.  But  why  should  Eog- 
lishmen  be  such  sticklers  for  politeness  and  urba- 
nity of  manners  in  Amerioa,  when  the  lower  orders- 
of  their  own  country  have  only  within  these  few 
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yters  ettierged  from*  a  rude  atid  barbarous  conduct 
to  foreigners  tbat  ^as  dSsgi^acefbT  to  the  nation  ? — 
Indeed,  ^H>nip1aints  on  that  head  come  with  as  ill 
grace  from  us  as  they  do  from  Frenchmen  who 
have  been  fraternizing  with»  the  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lace during  the  revolution.  It  is  scarcely  thirty 
years  ago  that  a  foreigner  could  not  walk  along 
the  streets  of  London  without  being  molested  by 
the  populace,  who  would  hoot  at  and  ridicule  him 
for  his  dress,  and  sometimes  even  add  violence 
to  their  taunts  and  menaces.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  happened  to  a  relation  of  mine,  who  during 
the  American  war  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French  in  India  and  carried  into  the  Mauritius^ 
where  he  wad  confihed  upwards  of  four  years* 
Having  at  length  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
Sngland  on  his  parole,  he  arrived  in  London  in 
the  complete  costume  of  a  Frenchman,  which  in 
those  days  was  particularly  remarkable.  His  long 
queue  reached  half  way  down  his  legs ;  his  hair^ 
powdered  and  frizzled,  was  covered  by  a  small 
cocked  hat.  He  wore  a  curious  cut  coat  with 
large  broad  stripes,  and  plated  buttons  nearly 
the  size  of  a  crown-piece :  with  breeches,,  stock* 
ings,  shoes,  and  buckles  of  singular  fashion. 
In  this  dress  he  was  obliged,  after  landing  from 
the  vessel  in  the  river,  to  walk  throtigh  Thames- 
street,  where  he  was  immediately  followed  by 
u  posse    of  carmen   and  porters  shouting  and 
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hooting  at  the  ^^  French  maunseer,**  as  they  called 
him.  For  some  time  he  only  turned  round  occa* 
sionally,  and  answered  their  abuse  in  the  French 
language ;  but  this  caused  them  to  be  more  inso- 
lent»  and  one  of  them  at  length  went  up  and  jostled 
him  off  the  curb-stone,  and  was  preparing  to 
use  further  violence,  when  my  relation  seeing  a 
large  mob  collecting  round  him,  thought  it  was  a 
good  opportunity  to  punish  the  insolence  of  the 
brute.  He  accordingly  appealed  to  the  by-standers 
in  English,  stating  that  he  was  no  Frenchnum,  but 
a  countryman  of  theirs,  and  had  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  taken  by  the  French,  and  confined  four 
years  in  prison,  from  which  he  was  just  released  : 
tl^t  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  an  English 
dress,  as  he  had  but  a  few  minutes  before  landed 
from  the  vessel ;  and  asked  them  whether  it  was 
generous  to  ill-treat  thdr  countryman  in  distress  ? 
The  mob,  with  all  that  vadllation  for  which  they 
are  remarkable,  no  sooner  found  that  he  was  an 
V  Englishman,''  than  they  applauded  his  speech, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  take  summary  ven* 
geance  upon  the  insolent  carman.  They  accord- 
ingly dragged  him  to  a  neighbouring  pump ;  and, 
in  tlieir  zeal  for  administering  justice,  gave  him 
a  complete  ducking,  though  but  the  moment  be-* 
fore  they  had  joined  in  the  general  shout  against 
the  «'  French  maumeer''-^^*  Such  is  the  lightness  of. 
your  common  mm.'*— *In  those  days  it  will  there^ 
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fore  appear  that  foreignei^  had  greater  reason  to 
complain  of  the  brutal  behaviour  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  English  than  ever  we  have  had  to 
complain  of  the  Americans ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance  might  at  least  make  us  look 
with  a  more  favourable  eye  upon  the  faults  of 
other  nations. 

The  females  of  the  New  England  states  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  domestic  virtues.  Every  thing 
in  their  houses  has  an  air  of  cleanliness^  order, 
and  oeconomy ;  this  displays  the  female  character 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  young  women  are 
really  handsome.  They  have  almost  all  fair  com- 
plexions, often  tinged  with  the  rosy  bloom  of 
liealth.  They  have  generally  good,  and  some- 
times excellent  teeth.  Nor  did  I  see  more  in- 
stances to  the  contrary  among  the  young  women 
of  America,  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  England. 
Their  light  hair  is  tastefully  turned  up  behind, 
in  the  modem  style,  and  fastened  with  a  comb. 
Their  dress  is  neat,  simple,  and  genteel ;  usually 
consisting  of  a  printed  cotton  jacket,  with  long 
sleeves,  a  petticoat  of  the  same,  with  a  coloured 
cotton  apron,  or  pincloth  without  sleeves,  tied 
tight,  and  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  bosom. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  dress  in  the 
country  places.  Their  manners  are  easy,  afiable, 
and  polite,  and  free  from  all  uncouth  rusticity: 
indeed,  they  appear  to  be  as  polished  and  well 
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bred  as  itbe  ladies  in  the  cities,  althoogh  they 
Boay  not  possess  their  highly  finished  education* 
Vet  in  the  well  settled  parts  of  Netv  England  the 
children  do  not  want  for  plain  and  useful  instruc- 
tion ;  and  the  girls^  especially^  are  early  initiated 
in  the  principles  of  domestic  order  and  osconomy. 
At  the  taverns  and  farm-houses,  where  we  rested 
on  the  road^  we  found  the  people  extremely  civil 
and  attentive.  We  were  treated  with  as  much 
respect  as  if  we  had  been  at  our  own  houses ;  and 
the  landlord,  his  wife  and  daughters,  waited  on  us 
in  the  most  obliging  manner.  I  do  not  mention 
this  as  a  solitary  instance^  it  was  general  at  every 
house  where  we  stopped ;  neither  have  I  drawn 
my  conclusions  merdy  from  the  reception  I  met 
with  at  taverns  and  other  places  of  public  resort, 
but  from  my  observations  upon  Uie  people  in  ge* 
n^al,  with  whom  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
mixing,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  highest  or 
the  lowest  orders  of  the  community.  I  believe  it 
is  generally  allowed,  that  for  a  traveller  who  wishes 
to  m^ke  himself  master  of  the  real  character  and 
disposition  of  a  people,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he 
associates  only  with  the  grandees  of  a  nation ;  he 
must  mix  with  tYie  plebeians^  otherwise  he  acquires 
but  false  ideas  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants* 
''  The  great  mass  of  nations,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
^*  are  neither  rich  nor  gat/.  They  whose  aggregate 
^epnstitutes  the  people,  are  found  in  the  Hreets  and 
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tlie  villages,  in  the  shops  and  farms ;  and  from 
/A«m^  collectively  considered^  roust  the  measure  of 
general  prosperity  be  taken."  Prom  these  I  have 
judged  of  the  real  character  of  the  Americans ;  and 
I  found  it  as  difficult  to  discover  a  single  particle 
of  rudfiness  in  the  behaviour  of  the  aien^  as  il  was 
ta  ^scover  an  ugfyface  or  bad  teeth  amoDg  the 
young  women. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Arrival  at  Boston— Agreeable  Situation — Beacon 
mil — The  Park — East  Boston^^Longwharf^-^ 
Market  Places  —  New  Hotel  ^-^  Population  of 
Boston — Religion — Manners  of  the  first  Settlers 
--^Rigidity  of  Character^^Govemor  Hancock — 
His  Partiality  to  Negroes  and  Animosity  to 
Theatres  satirized  by  the  Echo — Visit  to  the 
Theatre  and  the  Circus— 'Captain  Girod — Co- 
lonel Moulin^-^Captain  de  F^otte—'T%eir  extra- 
ordinary  Escape  from  Fort  Joux  in  Franche 
ComtS  —  Literature  —  Newspapers  —  Military 
Funeral — Manufactures — Contrast  between  the 
northern  Merchant  and  the  southern  Planter — 
Fisit  to  Bunker*s  Hill — Plymouth. 

.  We  entered  Boston  about  two  o*clock  in  the 
'  afternoon  of  Saturday,  23d  ApriL  The  stage 
stopped  at  Lamphear's  hotel  in  Hanover-street, 
where  Captain  Crown inshield,  his  brother,  and 
I  alighted.  As  I  intended  to  stay  but  a  few  days 
in  Boston,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go 
to  a  private  boarding-house,  and  therefore  took  up 
my  residence  at  this  hotel,  which  the  Crownin- 
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shields  reoomoiended  to  me  as  the  best  house  in 
the  town* 

Early  hoars,  I  perceived^  were  f>revalent  nmong 
people  of  business  in  Boston ;  for  we  had  scarcely 
left  the  stage  when  we  sat  down  to  dinner  with 
upwards  of  30  gentlemen.  Here,  as  at  other  hotels 
in  the  States,  the  boarders  in  the  house  and  single 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  take  their  meals 
at  one  public  table  at  a  certain  hour*  Our  dinner 
consisted  of  almost  every  thing  the  markets  pro- 
duced, and  was  served  up  in  excellent  order: 
there  were  also  four  or  five  waiters  in  attendance. 
After  dinner  the  Crowninshields  set  out  for  Salem 
in  one  of  the  stages  which  runs  between  that  place 
and  Boston,  a  distance  of  17  miles.  These  gen- 
tlemen, though  rather  dogmatical  in  their  political 
tenets,  were  notwithstanding  pleasant  sensible 
companions ;  and  aftetr  travelling  with  them  during 
three  days,  I  parted  from  their  company  with  re- 
luctance. They  pressed  me  very  much  to  pay 
them  a  visit  at  Salem ;  but  I  was  prevented  firom 
accepting  their  polite  invitation  by  my  anxiety  to 
return  to  Canada  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  remained  in  Boston  only  six  days ;  it  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  that  I  can  furnish  a  very  full 
and  detailed  account  of  the  town  and  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  what  little  time  I  had  was  spent  in  vi- 
siting every  place  worthy  of  notice^  and  observing 
the  manners  of  the  people. 


Boston  is  an  irr^iiUr  hmlt  tow»3  aHwted  09  « 
peninsula  whose  surface  is  broken .  by  small  hUU ; 
9fid,  escept  where  the  i3thmus  appears  in  sight, 
aoBois  completely  environed  by  a  beautiful  river. 

The  town  of  Bostom  caanot  boast  of  mudh  unJ- 
/ormity  and  elegance ;  but  with  respect  to  8itua>^ 
tion  it  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  well  deservea 
the  description  which  Young  gives  of  a  populoua 
city. 

''  How  wanton  sits  sbe,  amidst  Nature's  smiles ! 
Nor  from  her  highest  turret  has  to  -new 
But  golden  laadseapes  and  luxuriant  scenes.'* 

From  an  elevated  part  of  the  town  the  specta* 
tor  enjoys  a  succession  of  the  most  beautiful  views 
tl\at  imagination  can  conceive.  Around  him^  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  to  be  seen  townSj 
villages,  country  seats,  rich  farms,  ai^d  pleasure- 
grounds,  seated  upon  the  summits  of  small  hills, 
hanging  on  the  brows  of  gentle  slopes,  or  reclin- 
ing in  the  laps  of  spacious  valleys,  whose  shores 
^re  watered  by  a  beautiful  river,  across  which  are 
thrown  several  bridges  and  causeways.  These 
bridg^es  connect  the  minor  towns  of  Cambridge, 
Charlestown,  &c.  with  Boston,  and  are  built  of 
wood,  upon  a  vast  number  of  piers  of  equal  height  > 
their  length  is  from  2000  to  4000  feet.  They  are 
painted  yellow,  kept  in  excellent  order,  lighted 
hy  l^mps,  and  havp  a  foot  path  on  each  side,  railed 


Pfi  from  the  carriage  way.  There  is  a  toll-gat«  qd 
each  side^  and  foot  passengers  passing  out  of  fiofr* 
ton  pay  one  cent,  which  is  something  more  thfm  a 
halfpenny. 

That  portion  of  the  town  called  West  Boston 
contains  most  of  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  gentry 
and  principal  merchants.     A  number  of  elegant 
buildings  of  red  brick  have  within  these  few  years 
been  erected ;  and  wide  spadous  streets^  consist* 
Ing  of  handsome  private  bouses  of  similar  construo- 
tion,  are  yet  forming  throughout  that  end  of  the 
town.    Hiese  streets  are  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of 
,B^coQ  Hill,  a  rising  ground  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, situated  behind  the  new  state-house.    On 
this  hill  a  monumental  pillar  is  erected^  with  a 
gilt  eagle  at  the  top,   bearing  the  arms  of  the 
United  States.    On  the  pedestal  of  the  column 
are  inscriptions  commemorating  the  most  remark- 
able events  of  the  Revolution.    This  pillar  is  a  mi- 
serable and  paltry  structure,  being  built  of  brick 
and  plastered  over  with  mortar,  the  greatest  part 
of  which  has  been  broken  off  by  the  wind  and 
rain,  and  left  the  bare  bricks  exposed  to  view.     It 
should  either  be  repaired/ or  one  more  suitable  to 
such  a  wealthy  and  enlightened  city  erected  in  its 
place.    A  handsome  stone  or  marble  column  can-^ 
|iot  surely  be  thought  too  costly  to  commemorate 
events  whiqh  have  raised  their  country  to  the  rank 
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of  an  independant  nation^  and  established  their 
liberties  upon  a  sure  and  permanent  basis. 

The  new  state-house  is,  perhaps,  more  indebted 
to  its  situation  for  the  handsome  appearance  whidi 
it  exhibits,  than  to  any  merit  of  the  building  it- 
sdf.  It  is  built  upon  part  of  the  rising  ground 
upon  which  Beacon  Hill  is  situated,  and  fronts 
the  park,  an  extensive  common  planted  with  a 
double  row  of  trees  along  the  borders.  The  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  constructed  in  a  plain  and 
simple  style  of  architecture,  with  red  brick,  and 
surmounted  by  a  laige  circular  dome  of  the  same 
materials,  coloured  yellow.  The  whole  has  a  neat 
and  ornamental  appearance ;  but  if  stone  had  been 
substituted  for  brick,  it  would  have  then  been  a 
structure  worthy  of  admiration, .  and  honourable 
to  the  people  of  Boston. 

The  Park  was  formerly  a  large  common,  but 
has  recently  been  enclosed,  and  the  borders 
planted  with  trees.  On  the  east  side  there  has 
been  for  many  years  a  mall,  or  walk,  planted  with 
a  double  row  of  large  trees,  somewhat  resembling 
that  in  St.  James's  Park,  but  scarcely  half  its  length. 
It  affords  the  inhabitants  an  excellent  promenade 
in  fine  weather.  At  the  bottom  of  the  park  is  a 
branch  of  the  harbour ;  and  along  the  shore,  to 
the  westward,  are  several  extensive  rope- walks  built 
upon  piers.     At  high  water  boats  and  barges  can 
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be  admitted  between  the  walks^  which  are  all 
roofed  in»  and  have  large  brick  warehouses  at  the 
eastern  end.  Considerable  quantities  of  excellent 
cordage  are  manufactured  at  these  walks^  and 
form  an  article  of  exportation  to  the  other  States. 
In  the  street  next  the  mall,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Park,  there  is  a  stand  of  hackney  coaches,  sii* 
perior  in  every  respect  to  vehicles  of  that  descrip- 
tion in  London.  The  horses  and  carriages  of  some 
of  them  are  equal  to  the  best  of  our  glass  coaches. 

The  other  portion  of  Boston,  which  may  with 
propriety  be  called  the  Old  Town^  is  the  seat  of 
trade    and  commerce,    and    contains    numerous 
streets,   lanes,  and  alleys,  crowded  with  stores, 
shops,  warehouses,  wharfs^  and   piers;    taverns, 
coffee-houses,  and  porter-houses;    insurance  of- 
fices, banks,  and  state  buildings ;  churches,  cha« 
pels,  and  meetings.    The  extremity  of  this  part  of 
Boston  is  connected  with  Charlestown  by  a  hand- 
some bridge,  similar  to  that  which  connects  West 
Boston  with  Cambridge,  but  not  so  long. 
.    Of  late  years  considerable  improvements  have 
"  taken  place  in  East  Boston.    Towards  the  har- 
bour an  extensive  range  of  lofty  warehouses  have 
been  erected  upon  India  Wharf:  they  are  built  of 
red  brick,  with  much  neatness  anci.  uniformity. 
Offices   for  the  merchants   are  below,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  is  appropriated  to  the 
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fooeption  of  goods.  A  fifaort  distance  from  tbcM 
wftreboQses  to  the  northward^  is  Long  Wharfs  or 
Bolton  Pier^  which  exteids  from  the  bottom  of 
6Ute^itraet^  upwards  of  1^750  feet  into  the  har« 
boor.  Its  breadth  is  above  100  feet.  On  the 
north  ^de  of  this  immense  wharf  is  a  range  of 
laige  ward30usei>  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  pier.  Most  of  the  old  buildings  have  beai 
pulled  down,  and  handsome  warehouses,  similsr 
to  those  on  India  Wharf,  erected  on  their  sites* 
The  ground  floors  of  these  warehouses  are  occu« 
pied  by  wholesale  or  retail  stores,  merchants^ 
offices,  &c.  The  upper  parts  are  appropriated  to 
the  warehousing  of  goods.  At  the  end  of  this 
pier  there  are  upwards  of  seventeen  feet  water  at 
ebb  tide.  On  the  south  front  of  the  wardfiousea 
there  is  a  landing  place  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
breadth ;  but  behind,  on  the  north  of  the  build- 
ingSy  the  landing-place  is  scarcely  six  feet  wide. 
Both  sides  are  generally  occupied  by  the  coasting 
vessels. 

Along  the  water  side  there  is  a  great  number  of 
other  piers,  which  extend  a  considerable  way  into 
the  harbour ;  these  form  as  many  open  docks,  or 
slips,  which  admit  vessels  of  almost  every  si^e  and 
draught  of  water  up  to  the  very  doors  of  the  houses. 
Viewing  this  sight  from  an  eminence  it  has  a  sin- 
gular and  l)eauti(ul  effect ;  the  crowded  masts  and 
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rigging  of  the  vesaels  appear  ia  the  midst  of  the 
streets^  and  the  colours  of  all  nations  are  seen  fly^ 
JDg  over  the  tops  of  the  houses. 

Several  new  streets^  consisting  entirdy  of  lai^ 
wholesale  and  retail  stores  and  warehouses^,  have 
lately  been  built  between  State- street  and  the  In«> 
dia  Wharf.  Very  few  of  the  merchants  dwell  in 
these  streets ;  they  generally  have  private  houses 
in  West  Boston^  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Park  and  Beacon  Hill.  Boston  is  well  paved^  and 
has  excellent  foot-paths  of  flag  stones.  The  streets, 
which  in  the  old  town  are  generally  narrow  and 
irregularly  laid  out,  are  for  the  most  part  clean 
and  in  good  order.  The  markets  are  situated  near 
each  other,  close  to  the  water-side ;  and  are  sup^ 
pUed  with  every  description  of  provisions  in  the 
greatest  plenty,  and  at  a  moderate  price.  But 
they  are  crowded  and  confined  by  the  surrounding 
buildings^  and  the  narrow  lanes  and  alleys  in  the 
vicinity.  This,  together  with  the  number  of  shabby 
shops  and  alehouses  in  the  neighbourhood,  gives 
to  this  part  of  the  town  an  unseemly  appearance, 
which*  is  still  further  increased  by  the  litter  and 
confusion  unavoidable  in  a  niarket«place. 

As  the  city  continues  to  increase  in  popu<> 
lation  and  riches^  new  markets  will  doubtless  be 
opened  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Improvement! 
are  still  going  on ;  and  if  Boston  increases,  as  ra^ 
pidly  as  it  has  done  since  the  revolution,  every 
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part  of  th6  peninsula  will  be  crowded  with  build- 
Ings. 

On  the  south  side  of  State-street,  near  Comhill 
a  very  lofty  and  extensive  hotel  is  building  on  a 
grand  scale,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
prindpal  merchants  in  the  town,  though  I  believe 
several  others  have  shares  in  the  concern.  The 
person  who  is  to  manage  the  business  is  a  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who  formerly  kept  a  large  hotel  in 
Montreal,  where  he  actually  became  a  bankrupt 
from  keeping  too  good  a  house.  He  possesses  that 
liberal  and  generous  spirit  which  will  not  sufier 
any  thing  to  be  wanted  or  complained  of;  and^ 
unfortunately,  there  was  too  little  liberality  in 
Montreal  to  recompense  him  for  his  well-meant 
endeavours  to  please*  I  took  the  opportunity  one 
day  of  going  over  the  building  with  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton ;  the  plasterers  and  carpenters  were  at  work, 
and  he  expected  that  it  would  be  finished  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  months.  The  bouse  is  seven 
stories  high,  and  stands  on  a  large  extent  of  ground. 
It  contains  about  (200  separate  chambers  for  gen- 
tlemen ;  several  long  rooms  for  assemblies  and 
dinner  parties,  an  extensive  bar  and  coffee-room 
below,  with  some  smaller  apartments  for  the  use 
of  the  landlord  and  his  family.  This  hotel,  if  pro- 
perly conducted,  will  far  exceed  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  be  equal 
in  accommodation,  as  it  is  already  in  size,  to  any 
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house  of  that  description  in  London.  The  old 
post-office  in  State-street,  which  stands  before  the  - 
buildings  is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  business  of 
the  office  removed  to.  the  hotel,  which  will  then 
be  viewed  to  advantage  from  State-street,  and 
form  a  very  noble  ornament  to  that  part  of  the 
town. 

The  population  of  Boston,  according  to  the 
census  of  1800,  was  24,937;  about  three  years 
after  it  amounted  to  28,000 ;  and  very  lately  it 
was  computed  to  be  upwards  of  30,000.  The 
majority  ,of  the  people  are  Congregationalists ; 
the  remainder  consist  of  Episcopalians,  Baptists,' 
Quakers,  Universalists,  Roman  Catholics,  Me^ 
thodists,  and  Sandemanians.  They  have  twenty 
places  of  worship,  of  which  nine  belong  to  the 
Congregationalists,  and  four  to  the  Episcopa- 
lians. 

The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  their  do- 
mestic habits,  regularity  of  living,  integrity  in 
their  dealings,  hospitality  to  strangers,  strict  piety 
and  devotion,  and  respect  for  the  moral  and  social 
virtues;  upon  which  depend  the  happiness  and 
well  being  of  a  community. 

The  people  of  Boston,  and  of  New  England  in 
general,  were  formerly  remarkable  for  a  punctilious 
rigidity  of  character  that  differed  but  little  from 
the  manners  of  the  Quakers.  They  were  the  im- 
mediate descendents  of  men  who  had  fled  from 
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IttrMcution  in  England ;  aiid^  as  if  ^nigrAtion  hadl 
ioured  (heir  digpo&icions,  they  in  fhdr  turn  became 
religiooa  tyrants  and  persecutors,  and  committed 
the  most  ettravagant  outrages.  In  the  course  of 
time  these  puritanical  follies  wore  off  with  the  in-* 
creasing  prosperity  of  their  new  settlements ;  and 
their  frequent  intercourse  with  men  of  more  mo- 
derate principles  begat  in  them  a  greater  degree  of 
toleration,  and  gave  them  a  taste  for  the  innocent 
amusements  of  polished  society. 

It  was  not,  however,  withoot  a  loi^  and  arduous 
struggle  that  a  theatre  was  erected,  and  plays  in^ 
troduced  into  Boston.  In  the  year  1 750  the  legis- 
lature of  the  province  of  Massachussetts^Bay  passed 
an  act  to  prevent  stage  plays,  and  other  theatrical 
entertainments,  as  they  tended  to  increase  immo« 
rality,  impiety,  and  a  contempt  of  religion ;  and 
in  1792  we  find  Governor  Hancock  recommend- 
ing, in  a  speech  to  the  Senate,  the  punishment 
of  those  who  had  violated  the  laws  in  this  respiect ; 
for  plays  had  been  performed  in  Boston  under  the 
title  of  "  moral  lectures:*"  but  it  seems  that  even 
that  disguise  was  not  able  to  smooth  over  what  the 
Governor  conceived  to  be  immoral,  and  dangerous 
to  society. 

This  severity  of  Governor  Hancock  against  the 
representation  of  plays  in  Boston  brought  upon 
him  the  castigation  of  the  writers  in  the  Echo, 
who  availed  themselves  of  a  ball  which  the  Go- 
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vernor  gave  to  the  negroes  of  the  town,  after  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Massachussetts,  to  satirize 
his  partiality  to  negroes  and  his  animosity  to 
plays. 

In  spite^  however^  of  magisterial  opposition,  the 
theatre  maintained  its  ground.  Since  then,  the 
vast  influx  of  riches  into  the  country,  produced 
by  the  extensive  commerce  which  the  people  of 
Bostoa  have  carried  on  with  all* the  world,  has 
brought  with  it  the  fashionable  manners  of  Eu- 
ropean citieSj  and  in  a  great  measure  expelled  the 
former  severity  of  character  peculiar  to  the  people 
of  New  England. 

If  it  be  true  that  antil  within  these  few  years 
prostitutes  were  ahnost  unknown  in  Boston^  and 
tiiat  at  the  present  day  their  number  exceeds  one 
tiiottsimd,  nearly  a  thirtieth  part  c^  the  whole 
popul8tion-*-we  may  easily  perceive  the  inroads 
which  riches  and  luxury  will  make  iii  the  morals 
and  manners  of  society.  In  New  York^  the 
Dumber  of  prostitutes^  and  ladies  living  under  the 
protection  of  gentlemen,  amount^  I  am  told^  to 
a  sixteenth  part  of  the  population  of  that  city. 
I  know  not  whether  diese  estimates  are  founded 
on  truth,  as  no  census  of  that  description  of  fe- 
males has  ever  been  taken  ;  and  i  derived  my 
mfbrmation  only  from  common  report.  At  aM 
events,  it  is  certain  that  their  number  has  greatly 
increased  of  late  years  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen, 
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how  far  the  theatre  and  other  places  of  public  re- 
sort may  have  operated  in  contaminating  the  morals 
of  society,  and  contributing  to  the  number  of  un* 
fortunate  women. 

The  Monday  after  my  arrival^  being  the  last 
night  of  the  company  performing  at  the  Boston 
theatre  for  that  season^  I  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity^  and  went  to  the  house  in  company 
with  some  other  gientlemen  from  Lamphear's. 
It  was  the  benefit  night  of  Mrs.  Powell,  one  of 
the  principal  actresses ;  and  unfortunately  for  her, 
it  was  a  very  rainy  night,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  house  was  by  no  means  full.  The  lower  tier 
of  boxes  was,  however,  crowded  with  genteel 
people ;  but  there  appeared  to  b^  very  little  dis- 
play of  the  beauty  and  fashion  visible  at  New 
Yoii^.  The  theatre  is  about  the  size  of  Astley's 
amphitheatre;  but  very  IndifTerently  decorated, 
and  badly  lighted.  The  price  of  admission  is 
very  little  less  than  that  of  the  London  theatres. 
One  of  our  modem  comedies  was  tolerably  per- 
formed, and  succeeded  by  a  pantomimical  olio  that 
was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  bad  dancing, 
miserable  tricks,  and  paltry  scenery.  Mr.  Usher 
was  the  principal  performer  in  the  comedy,  and 
indeed  the  only  one  who  displayed  any  degree  of 
ability  beyond  mediocrity,  though  he  is  considered 
only  as  a  second  rate  actor.  A  Mrs.  Stanley  re- 
cited the  epilogue :  I  was  told  that  she  is  an  £n* 
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glish  lady  of  rank,  but  I  do  not  remember  the 
title ;  she  is  a  favourite  actress.  Mr.  Fennel,  who 
has  lately  retired  from  the  stage,  was  the  principal 
performer,  and  considered  by  the  Bostonians  as 
equal  if  not  superior  to  Cooper.  He  has  since 
opened  a  classical  seminary  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  harbour  for  the  education  of  young  gentlemen 
preparatory  to  their  going  to  the  University. 

There  is  also  a  drcus  or  riding-school  in 
Charlestown ;  and  while  I  was  in  Boston,  Bres- 
chard  and  Pepin's  company  of  equestrians  exhi- 
bited feats  of  horsemanship  in  that  place.  I  went 
to  view  the  performance  one  evening,  in  company 
with  an  officer  of  the  British  army  Who  was  also 
a  resident  at  Lamphear's  hotel.  The  building  is 
constructed  entirely  of  wood,  of  a  circular  form, 
and  very  extensive.  It  has  an  upper  and  lower 
tier  of  seats  dl  round ;  and  this  night  being  for 
the  benefit  of  Madame  Breschard^  the  house  was 
crowded  to  an  overflow.  The  seats  on  the  upper 
tier  were  a  dollar,  and  those  below  half  a  dollar. 
The  equestrian  company  consisted  of  more  than 
twenty  persons,  who  were  dressed  in  imitation  of' 
the  French  imperial  guards.  The  performances 
commenced  with  manceuvring  as  a  troop  of  horse 
on  parade;  after  which. they  performed  some  very 
dexterous  feats,  such  as  riding  on  their  head,  and 
on  tip-toe,  forming  a  pyramid  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
men  on  five  or  six  horses  at  full  speed.    Madame 
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Breschard  also  greatly  distinguished  herself;  leap- 
ing her  horse  through  large  hoops  raised  seva^ 
feet  from  the  ground ;  and  riding  astride  in  the 
dress  of  a  matneluke.  An  exhibitioti  of^reworks 
closed  the  entertainments  of  the  evening. 

The  British  oiScer  with  Whom  I  became  ac- 
quainted at  Lamphear*s,  belonged  to  the  lOlst 
regiment  at  tialifax ;  his  name  wks  Girod.  He 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  French  royalist  ^rmy 
of  La  Vendee;  which  service  he  quitted  at  the 
peace  of  1801.  Oh  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  in 
1803,  he  together  with  Colonel  Moulih,  Captain 
de  J'rottfe,  knd  tome  dther  chouiah  officers,  were 
arrested  ahd  cdnfined  by.  order  of  Bdnaparte  ia 
Ifort  Joux,  Situate  Iti  Pranche  C6nit6,  oh  the 
frontiers  of  Prance  arid  Switzerland :  kftfer  a  con- 
fihemeiit  6f  eleven  months  they  made  their  eiscapCj 
by  working  through  the  slone  walls  of  their  pri- 
son, ahd  got  s&fe  to  Vienna,  l^hcfy  drrived  in 
Ed'glaild  ih  l8o%,  and  Captain  Girod  j^eceived  a 
commi^ibti  in  the  lOlSt  regiment  stationed  at 
tialifai.  I  c6utd  not  learn  upon  what  business 
hie  had  visited  the  XJnit«ed  States ;  though^  from 
j^ome  hints  that  he  dropped^  1  understood  it  wa^ 
of  an  official  nature.  He  was  oti  his  return  to 
Halifax,  having  spent  the  winter  at  Washington, 
whefe  he  had  been  very  intimate  with  Randolph, 
Key,  "Gardenler,  and  others  of  the  federal  mem^ 
bers  of  congress. 
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$o9ton  contains  several  considerable  book-stores  ; 
^nd  many  works  are  ai^nually  published  in  that 
city^  but  they  are  mostly  f^om  English  authors. 
Origin^  works^  indeed,  ^eldoqi  inake  their  ap- 
pe^ri^pc^  ip  the  United  States5  except  in  the  form 
Qf^^ys,  magazines,  aqd  small  periodical  publi- 
c^tiop^.  A  |aste  for  literature  is,  however^  rapidly 
diffusing  itself  over  every  part  of  the  Union  ;  and 
Boston  yields  to  no  city  in  ^he  States  for  its  exten- 
sive trade  in  books. 

Several  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  few 
magazines  and  reviews  are  published  in  Boston. 
Like  those  of  ofiher  towns,  the  newspapers  are 
uttacbed  to  the  principles  of  the  two  parties 
]which  ^t  present  divide  the  people ;  and  in  their 
political  animadversions  they  are  by  no  means 
tender  of  the  chat^c^er  of  their  opponents.  In 
Bostoin,  and  mo^t*  of  the  New  England  States, 
the  f6deraU3ts  h^ve  a  fn^ority :  in  the  other 
sjtates,  the  parties  are  either  nearly  balanced,  or 
the  numbers  are  grefitly  in  favour  of  the  antifede- 
ralists. 

There  is  not  th^t  assemblage  of  beauty  and 
fashion  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Boston  as  is 
to  be  met  with  in  those  of  New  York.  Yet  the 
Bostonian  ladies  are  not  deficient  either  in  per* 
sonal  charms  or  mental  acquirements ;  but  they 
appear  to  partake  more  of  the  reserved  and  sedate 
manners  of  the  English,  than  the  ladies  of  New 
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York,  who  pos^ss  somewhat  of  the  lively  flip- 
pancy of  the  French  character,  softened  however 
by  the  becoming  modesty  of  the  English  female. 

The  ladies  of  Boston  do  not  possess  such  an 
agreeable  lounge  for  shopping  as .  the  ladies  of 
New  York,  who  in  the  wide  avenue  of  the  Broad- 
way can  display  their  fine  forms  to  the  utmost 
advantage.  The  streets  of  Boston,  where  the 
principal  shops  and  stores  are  situated,  are  narrow 
and  confined,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all 
the  bustle  and  confusion  of  mercantile  specula- 
tion. The  difference  of  population  between  the 
two  cities,  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the  people, 
may  also  in  some  measure  account  for  the  small 
display  of  beauty  and  fashion  compared  to  that  at 
New  York. 

I  had  an  opportunity  during  my  short  stay  of 
seeing  one  of  their  military  funerals.  The  de- 
ceased was  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  militia,  though 
a  very  young  man ;  and  being  nearly  related  to 
some  of  the  first  families  in  the  town,  his  funeral 
was  numerously  attended.  All  the  volunteer  com- 
panies were  drawn  out  on  the  occasion,  and 
marched  in  the  procession  with  the  body,  fol- 
lowed by  a  string  of  generals,  colonels,  majors, 
captains,  and  subalterns  belonging  to  the  militia, 
in  full  uniform.  After  them  came  the  deceased's 
friends,  some  in  mourning*  others  in  their  usual 
dress  j  their  rear  was  brought  up  by  more  than 
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fifty  gentlemen's  carriages  and  hackney  coaches, 
above  half  of  which  were  empty.    The  Ooveraor 
of  the  State^  Mr.  Sullivan^  was  in  his  carriage, 
followed  by  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  of  rank. 
This  procession,  which,  as  near  as  I  could  judge, 
might  contain  about  a  thousand  people^  extended 
along    three  or  four  streets.     I  viewed  it  from 
State-«treet,  and  did  not  trouble  myself  to  follow 
it  to  its  destination.    I  remarked  that  one  of  the 
volunteer    companies  was  dressed  in  long  white 
coats,  red  facings,  white  breeches  and  gaiters,  and 
cocked  hats,  somewhat  similar  to  the  French  uni- 
form in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  adopted  per* 
haps  asa  compliment  to  their  old  friends  and  allies. 
'  This  stately  funeral  put  me  in  mind  of  some 
observations  of  Mr.  Austin,  an  American  gentle- 
man of  Boston,  in  a  work  of  his  entitled  ^^  LeU 
ters  (torn  London  in  1802  and  1803,'*  where  he 
laughs  at  the  gorgeous  funerals  of  the  English 
people;    their   cavalcades  of  mutes,    mourners, 
mourning  coaches,  and  nodding  plumes ;  and,  pre- 
tending not  to  know  the  meaning  of  it,  mistakes 
the  hearse  for  a  baggage  waggon.    It  is  possible^, 
indeed,  that  he  might  be  ignorant  in  this  respect, 
as  he  evidently  was  in  many  others.    He  received, 
however,]  a  smart  retort  from  a  man  in  the  street, 
who  said  to  him  when  he  asked  what  the  proces* 
sion  meant,  *\Yau  may  know  one  day^  if  you  do  not 
come  to  ike  gallows  r 
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Mr.  Aartiin  having  also  seea  written  *up  at  an 
fiiKlertaker*8^  ^^  Fkmerak  paformed^  affected  to 
believe  that  they  were  of  a  theatrical  nature.  In 
AiQtty  his  remarks  answer  do  other  end  than 
soerely  to  «how  that  he  can  treat  a  s^emn  4iib- 
Jeet  with  ridiculotis  levity ;  and  tliatj  like  an  uop 
dertaker,  he  can  be  merry  even  at  death*s  door. 
But  I  am  astonished  that  he  ihould  eomplain  of 
the  parade  and*  show  of  our  funerals^  when  thej 
are  so  for  exceeded  by  those  of  his  ownxxMiatfyi 
lat  least  in  -pride  and  ostentation^  but  not  in  de- 
cent solemnity.  Except  to  very  eminent  public 
characters,  the  funerals  in  England  are  attended 
only  by  a  few  of  the  nearest  friends  or  relatives 
of  the  deceased  ;  whereas,  in  the  cities  of  America, 
hundreds  of  people  are  invited;  even  strangers, 
and  others  who  perhaps  had  never  seen  the  de- 
ceased in  the  course  of  their  lives,  are  all  ool» 
kcted  together  to  follow  him  to  the  grave,  and 
proclaim  by  th^  numbers  his  merit  ind  virtoea. 
If  this  does  not  savour  of  Meniaiion^  I  would  adk. 
for  what  purpose  thirty  einjMy  hackney  ooeobes 
paraded  at  the  military  funeral  in  Boston  ? 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Boston  are  rtei, 
beer,  paper-hai\gings,  loaf-'Sugar,  cord^,  playiflfg 
cards,  sailcloth,  wood-cards,  spermaceti  and  tallow 
candles,  and  glass ;  besides  cabinet-work,  coaches 
and  carriages  of  every  description ;  hats,  shoes, 
boots,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  use.    The 
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town  is  gcyveroed  by  select  men,  ohoeen  aQDually  s 
with  other  subordinate  officers. 

Notwithstanding  the  Bostonifuis  .have  consider* 
ably  relaxed  from  their  former  rigid  manners^  and 
given  into  the  gaiety  and  amusements  of  modem 
times,  yet  their  scrupulous  and  devout  observance 
of  religious  worship  still  continues  with  little 
variation ;  and  they  perhaps  afford  beyond  any 
other  people,  the  pleasing  proof  that  social  amuse*- 
ments  and  diversions  are  not  incompatible  with, 
nor  need  interrupt,  the  more  important  and  solemn 
duties  which  we  owe  to  our  Maker.  Sundays  are 
observed  with  the  strictest  decorum;  the  town 
appears  as  if  completely  deserted  ;  and  scarcely  a 
person  is  seen  walking  the  streets,  except  in  going 
to  or  ooroing  from  a  place  of  worship.  Indeed  all 
the  towns  and  cities  which  I  have  visited  in  the 
United  States  Are  extremely  exemplary  in  this 
respect,  and  present  none  of  that  noise,  bustle, 
and  driving  about,  so  oommon  in  the  streets  of 
li^ndon  on  the  sabbath  day. 

This  strict  observance  of  reli^ous  duties  dis- 
pose a  stranger  to  judge  favourably  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  people ;  nor  has  he  any  reason 
to  alter  Us  opinicMi,  until  he  bears  of  so  many 
unfortunate  females  in  the  cities.  They,  however, 
may  be  a  necessary  evil  in  large  communities,  and 
perhups  interfere  bot  little  with  the  general  cha- 
rUcter  of  the  people;  yet,  if  their  numbers  are. 
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i^IIy  60  great  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  United 
States,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  a  propor- 
tionate relaxation  of  morals  must  have  t^en 
place.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  Americans  have  relaxed  but  little  from 
that  outward  display  of  piety  and  devotion  which, 
though  it  may  not  always  come  from  the  heart, 
yet  certainly  conduces  to  the  good  order  and  well 
being  of  society.  Hypocrisy  is  the  tribute  which 
vice  pays  to  virtue ;  and  if  the  vicious  assume  its 
garb,  they  must  at  least  conduct  themselves  with 
external  propriety. 

There  is  a  material  difference  in  point  of  cha- 
racter between  the  people  of  the  northern  States 
and  those  to  the  southward ;  there  also  exists  a 
considerable  spirit  of  rivalry,  jealousy,  and  oppo- 
sition between  them.  The  former  (speaking  in 
general  terms)  are  a  plain,  honest,  and  industri* 
ous  people ;  regular  in  their  habits,  punctual  in 
their  payments,  and  strongly  attached  to  agri* 
cultural  and  commercial  pursuits.  Before  the 
embargo,  their  merchants  traded  with  all  the 
world;  and  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
had  diffused  itself  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
over  those  States.  Their  ships  covered  the  ocean, 
and  transported  the  commodities  of  their  own 
country,  and  of  other  nations,  to  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  A  considerable  share  of  their  ex- 
ports was  furnisheli  by  their  own  portion  of  the 
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Union  ;  but  the  greater  part  was  supplied  by  the 
southern  States.  The  latter,  however^  had  but 
few  ships  of  their  own,  and  cared  not  who  were 
the  carriers,  so  that  they  could  dispose  of  their 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.  They  would  have* 
been  equally  satisfied  to  sell  their  produce  to 
foreigners,  and  let  them  take  it  away  in  their  own 
vessels,  as  to  sell  it  to  the  northern  merchants ; 
and  it  is  this  sort  of  policy  which  is  said  to  guide 
Mr,  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and  others  of  their 
party  even  at  this  day  ;  but  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  thi^t  there  is  any  foundation  for  such  an 
assertion. 

It  is  true  the  southern  planter  acquires  his 
wealth  not  by  the  sweat  of  fas  brow  like  the  New 
Englander,  but  by  the  labour  of  his  negroes. 
He  lolls  at  his  ease  in  the  shady  retreat,  drinking 
smoking,  or  sleeping,  surrounded  by  his  slaves 
and  overseers,  who  furnish  him  with  the  luxuries 
of  life,  without  the  necessity  of  his  leaving  the 
piazza.  The  northern  merchant,  on  the  contrary, 
is  strenuously  exerting  himself  from  morning  till 
night;  exercising  his  faculties,  exjpanding  his 
mind,  and  enlarging  his  ideas  by  continual  inter- 
course with  people  of  every  nation,  and  corre- 
spondence in  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  planter 
is  deprived  of  these  opportunities  of  mixing  with 
the  world,  and  acquiring  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  interests  of  States.    Hence  he  supposes;^ 
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the  country ;  nor  can  ha  conceive  what  difianance 
i(  will  m^k^j  whether  it  is  taken  away  in  a  ship 
of  his  own  nation  or  that  qf  a  foreign  state.  He 
alfio  loqka  upon  the  n^erchaut  or  trader  with  con- 
temptj  as  a  mere  plodding  fellow  who  is  making 
9  fortune  by  his  assistance ;  he  even  hates  him^ 
when  hiy  careful  induistry  and  oeconomy  the  mer* 
chant  can  leave  off  business,  and  become,  by  the 
aid  of  his  superior  wealth  and  abilities,  a  more 
Important  personage  in  society  than  himself.  Such 
are,  in  all  probability,  the  causjss  which  have 
created  the  existing  spirit  of  rivalry,  jealousy,  and 
opposition  between  the  northern  and  southern 
States;  and  which^  if  not  quickly  extirpated, 
may  one  day  or  other  occasion  a  separation  of  the 
Union.  The  American  States  may  defy  the  world 
while  they  reipain  true  to  themselves;  like  the 
bundle  of  sticks  in  the  fable,  they  cannot  be 
broken  so  long  39  they  are  united ;  but  if  they  se^ 
par€Ue,  they  will  assuredly  be  destroyed  in  detail. 

A  few  days  before  I  left  Boston,  I  took  a  walk 
to  Cbarlestown  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Bun- 
ker's hill,  so  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  The  scene  of  action  was 
more  properly  on  an  eminence  called  BreedV  hi|l, 
as  it  was  there  that  the  Americans  threw  up  their 
fortifications,  and  not  on  Bunker's  hill,  which 
stands  at  some  distance  from  it.     On  this  memor-^ 
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able  s()Ot,  a  liioiiiinnfental  pillar^  with  an  nrn  at 
top,  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Genetal 
Warren,  who  commanded  in  the  redoubt  on  the 
day  of  action,  and  feli  covered  wrth  woimdff.  ^ 
The  pillar  was  erected  by  the  free-masons,  of 
whose  society  he  was  a  member.  It  is,  however, 
but  a  paltry  memento  to  the  memory  of  such  a 
man,  being,  like  that  on  Beacon  hill,  constructed 
of  brick  and  plaster.  It  is  already  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation,  though  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sir- 
teen' years  have  elapsed  since  its  erection. 

The  remains  of  the  redoubt  are  still  visible, 
bat  will  not  be  so  a  few  years  hence,  as  houses  are 
now  building  very  fast  on  that  side  of  Charles- 
town  ;   a  small  part  only  is  inclosed  round  the 
pillar,  and  is  said  to  be  public  property ;  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  even  that  small  portion  of  this 
memorable  spot  will  be  preserved  from  the  un- 
hallowed fangs  of  the  builder.     I   met  there  a 
man  who  fought  on  the  day  of  action  under  Ge- 
nerals Putnam  and  Warren.     He  told  me,  that 
till  that  day  he  had  never  visited  the  spot  since 
the  engagement.     He  declared  it  was  with  difR» 
culty    he   could   recognise  the  place  where  he 
fought ;  he  however  recollected  some  parts,  which 
he  pointed  out  to  me.    At  the  time  of  the  battle 
he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  many  that 
fought  on  that  day  were  much  younger.    The 
American  general  ordered  them  to  lie  down  and 
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preserve  their  fire^  while  the  British  troops  ad- 
vanced up  the  hill^  until  they  could  see  the  whites 
of  the  soldiers*  eyes.    This  was  strictly  complied 
with,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  troops  thought 
themselves  almost  in  possession  of  the  redoubt,  a 
murderous  discharge  of   artillery  and  musketry 
opened  upon  them,  killed  and  wounded  an  im- 
mense number,  and  drove  the  rest  down  the  hill 
in  confusion.    They  however  rallied  and  returned 
again  to  the  charge,  and  were*  the  second  time 
dispersed.     It  was  not  till  the  third  attack  that 
they    were    enabled  to  gain   possession  of   tlie 
heights ;  and  even  then  it  is  said  that  they  would 
have  failed,  if  the  ammunition  of  the  Americans 
had  not  been  exhausted  :  several  parts  of  the  for- 
tification were  gained  only  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

After  the  Americans  were  driven  away  from 
this  eminence,  they  disputed  the  possession  of  se- 
veral others ;  and  at  length  took  post  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  on  a  height  which  they  had 
previously  fortified,  and  where  the  main  body  of 
the  American  army  was  posted.  Here  their  ge- 
neral regaled  them  with  several  hogsheads  of  beer 
after  their  fatigues. 

About  fifty  miles  from  Boston  is  situated  the 
spot  where  the  first  colonists  of  New  England 
landed  in  1620.  They  were  men  who  had  quitted 
England  on  account  of  religion^  and  sought  in 
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the  New  World  that  liberty  of  conscienoe  which 
they  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  in  their  own  cpun* 
try.    Their  number  did  not  exceed  120^  and  they 
arrived  on  the  coasts  it  is  said,  without  a  fixed 
determination    where  to  settle.      Some  writers 
however  assert  that  it  was  their  intention  to  have 
settled  on  the  Hudson  river,  or  the  country  near 
it ;  but  that  the  Dutch,  having  formed  a,  settle- 
ment there,  bribed  their  pilot  to  carry  them  fur-: 
ther  to  the  north,  so  that  they  fell  in  with  the  land 
about  Cape  Cod,  and  took  shelter  in  that  harbour. 
The  harbour  is  good,  but  the  country  is  barren 
and  sandy.    This  was  discouraging,  but  it  was  too 
late  in  the  season  to  put  to  sea  again :  they  coasted 
about  in  their  boat  till  they  found  a  place  ^  more 
proper  for  a  plantation.     Thither  they  brought 
their  ship,  and  determined  to  take  up  their  abode, 
though  the  harbour  was  not  so  good  as  the  former. 
This  place  having  a  resemblance    to   the  port 
which  they   had   sailed  from  in  England,  they 
called  New  Plymouth.    The  rock  on  which  the 
first  colonists  landed  is  still  carefully  pointed  out 
to  strangers.^  .The  sea  had,  since  that  time,  thrown 
tip  sand  over  it  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet ;  but 
at  an  early  period  of  the  revolution  the  wnd  was 
cleared  away,  when  the  rock  was  found  split  into 
two  parts :  this  w^  looked  upon  as  an  omen  of 
the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  England.    The 
smallest  part  wa9,  with  considerable  difficulty,  re« 
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tnoyed  to  the  markeUplece  of  the  town  of  Viy^^ 
mouthy  where  it  now  remains  as  a  memento  of  the 
Ending  of  their  forefathers,  as  well  as  of  the  me- 
morable contest  in  which  they  obtained  their  In* 
dependence.  In  the  ifirst  instance  they  Jled  from 
the  chains  of  despotism^  and  in  the  second  they 
broie  them.  The  view  of  Plymouth  which  ac- 
companies this  work  was  taken  from  the  sketch 
of  an  American  gentleman,  with  which  I  was 
favoured.  The  memory  of  the  landing  of  the  first 
colonists  of  New  England  is  preserved  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  States,  who  have  formed  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  that  interesting 
event  every  year. 
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CHAPTER  XLL  . 

BtoGRAPHicAi*  Notices  and  Anecdotes  of  some 

of  Ihe  most  eminent  Public  Characters 

in  the  United  States. 


Stomas  Jeffersori-'-^James  Madisonr^John  Adams 
— Aaron  Burr — Blannerhasset — General  Ha-* 
tniltan  — John  Randolph  -^  Gardenier  —  Albert 

'  Gallatin  —  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  — •  General 
Moreau*^Madame  Jerome  Bonaparte-^^Robert 
R.  Livingstone^  Joel  Barlow — Chief  Justice  Jay 
'^Commodore  Barron — Dr.  Milchill'^General 
Pinchnetf-^James  Munroe^— Commerce  of  the 
United  State^r^Exports  and  Imports  for  I8O7. 
'---'Duties  upon  Imports  at  the  principal  Sea^port 
l^ownS'-^Salaries  of  the  principal  Officers  of  the 
Govemmeni-^Names  of  iher  separate  States  be'* 

-  longing  to  the  Federal  Republic — General  sta^ 
tistical  Fietu  of  the  United  States  for  a  period 

'    of  Tkventy  Years. 

MR.  JEFFERSON. 

The  character  of  this  gentleman  has  been  placed 
in  such  opposite  lights  by  his  friends  and  enemiesj 
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that  it  is  difficult  for  an  impartial  person  to  ascer^ 
tain  which  side  is  most  entitled  to  credit.  From 
^ne  party  he  has  experienced  the  grossest  flattery, 
and  from  the  other  the  most  malignant  invective ; 
by  the  one  he  is  described  as  the  wisest  and  most 
virtuous  of  men,  by  the  other  he  is  denounced  af 
a  traitor  to  his  country.  Now  in  a  nation  like  the 
United  States,  where  party  spirit  and  prgudice 
repeatedly  burst  asunder  the  strictest  bonds  of 
friendship,  and  even  family  union,  facts  wil(  be 
ex£|ggerated  to  suit  the  views  of  the  contending 
parties ;  and  where  fact9  cannot  be  fouvKl,  inven- 
tion will  necessarily  supply  their  place.  To  hear 
both  aides  of  the  question,  and  to  talbe  the  me- 
dium,  is^  in  such  cases^  perh^,  the  moM  likely 
method  of  coming  at  the  truth ;  but  ki  the  oon^ 
duct  of  public  charactera  there  will  alwayi  be  cir- 
cumstances that  will  speak  for  themselves,  inde- 
fMifident  of  the  fl$ttj^y  of  friends,  or  of  the  cahim- 
Qiating  prejudice  of  enemies.  Without  eoteriog, 
therefore,  into  the  cabaU  of  either  party,  I  d^all 
endeavour  to  set  before  the  reader  thoae  i^aiu  &cts 
and  eircamfitoices  in  the  course  of  Mn  Jeftr- 
loo*s  public  career,  that  will  best  expUn  his  real 
character,  and  show  whether  he  merila  the  ap^ 
plauses  or  execrations  which  have  been  so  abun- 
dantly bestowed  upon  him« 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  a  native  of  Virgioia,  and  said 
to  be  betweei^  fifty  and  siiXy  years  of  age.    In  his 


pHt^fm  he  is  tall  and  of  slender  make ;  possessed 
of.  a  fresh  oompleziony  and  of  a  clear  and  pene» 
tratii^  eye.  His  manners  and  deportment  arb 
modest  and  afiable.  An  enemy  to  Inxufy  and 
parade^  he  lives  at  Montkello  in  the  simple  and 
negligent  style  of  a  man  wholly  deroted  to  rural 
tand  philosophical  pursuitSi  When  the  sitting  of 
Congress  mquired  his  presence  at  Washington^ 
he  carried  ^th  him  the  same  negligent  simplicity. 
In  the  plainest  garb^  and  unattended  even  by  a 
single  negrO)  he  would  ride  up  to  his  splendid 
mansion^  tie  his  horse  to  the  palings  and  imme^^ 
diately  receive  the  visits  of  the  foreign  ministers 
and  others  who  had  business  to  transact  with  him« 
^is  appearance  of  republican  simplicity  so  much 
praised  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  lidmifers  is^  howeveif^ 
more  the  ofispring  of  a  philosophical  spirit  than 
An  unambitious  mind.  What  cares  a  man  of 
learning  and  research  for  dress  or  appearances  ?  He 
prides  hhnsdf  upon  despising  them  ?  but  he  has 
not  the  less  ambition  for  that.  So  it  has  been  with 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  upon  various  occasions  during 
his  public  career,  while  he  carried  the  outward  air 
of  an  unassuming  patriot,  was  secretly  employed 
in  promoting  his  own  aggrandizement. 

With  respect  to  the  charge  brought  ^against 
Mr.  Jefferson  for  deserting  the  government  6i 
Virginia  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war^  it  has  been  flatly  contmdieted  by 
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rwme,  and  is  at  best  but  feebly  Suppbrtckl  by  bis 
.opponents.  At  all  events^  he  is  not  the  first  psb* 
triotic  philosopher  and  orator,  who,  when  the 
enemy  appeared,  abandoned  his  trust  and  fled 
from  the  danger  that  surrounded  him. 

His  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of 

State  in  1794,  previous  to  the  western  insurrec^ 

.tion,  is  less  favourable  to  his  reputation  than  even 

.the  abandonment  of  hb  post  in  Virginia,  if  we 

can  pot  any  faith  in  the  intercepted  dispatches  of 

the  French  minister  Fauchet.    Speaking  of  the 

probability  of  the  insurrection  (which  afterwards 

took  place),  Fauchet  says,  ''  J^erson>  on  whom 

the  patriots  cast  their  eyes  to  succeed  the  presi^ 

dent  (Washington)^  had  foreseen  this  crisis :  he 

prudently  retired,  in  order  to  avoid  making  a 

figure  against  his  indinadonf  in  scenes  the  secret  of 

which  will  soon  or  late  be  brought  to  light.**  These 

instances  (says  an  American  writer)  show  Mr.  Je£> 

.ferson  to  want  firmness ;  and  a  roan  who  shall  once 

Jhave  abandoned  the  helm  in  the  hour  of  danger, 

^M"  at  the  appearance  of  a  tempest,  seems  npt  fit 

to  be  trusted  in  better  times;  for  no  one  can  know 

.how. soon,  or  from  whence,  a  storm  may  come.    . 

The  great  and  principal  accusation,  however, 
against  Mr.  Jefferson  is»  thas  he  promoted  the  re- 
volutionary war,  opposed  the  British  treaty,  .and 
.became ,  the  determined  enemy  of  Great  Britain, 
ia  order  to  cancel  the  debts  which  he  afid  hU  famihf 
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9wed  to  British  merchants.  This,  if  true,  would 
certainly  be  the  most  serious  charge  that  he  has  to 
ooDteod  withy  inasmuch  as  it  would  affect  his  eha- 
lacter,  oot  merely  in  a  political  but  in  a  private 
point  of  view ;  and  ^ve  a  death-blow  at  once  to 
every  thing  that  could  be  said  in  favour  of  him. 
as  an  honest  and  virtuous  man.  But  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  I  never  could  trace  this  disgraceful 
ebarge  to  ai>y  satisfactory  source ;  it  seemed  to 
test  merely  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  his  enemies^  and 
is  flatly  contradicted  by  his  friends.  That  there 
were  some  differences  of  opinion  between  Mr.  J. 
and  his  creditors,  respecting  the  payment  of  the- 
interest  of  his  debts  during  the  war,  is  evident  from 
a  letter  which  was  afterwards  written  by  him,  wheiv 
vninister  at  Paris,  and  read  in  evidence  at  the  fede*^ 
ral  court  in  Richmond,  VirgiiKia,  in  17  97* 

That  letter  sets  the  private  character  and  prin-: 
eiples  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  a  more  favourable  light 
than  all  the  fulsome  panegyrics  which  his  party, 
have  ever  lavished  upon  him ;  and  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  in  saying>  that  if  his  propositions 
were  acceded  to  by  his  creditors,  and  fulfilled  by 
htm^  not  the  smallest  slur  can  attach  to  his  cha-; 
racter,  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  his  debts ;. 
wd  that  coosequ^tly  the  insinuations  which  have- 
been  thrown  out  a^  to  his  having  refused  his  assent 
to  the  British  treaty,  because  it  compelled  him  tp 
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paj  fbose  debts,  are  false  and  acaodalout  inveiitioBB 
of  his  enemies. 

la  1780  and  1781  Mr.  JeflSsrson  was  gdvemor 
of  Virginia.     During  that  period  he  wiote  hm 
Notes  on  Virginia^  at  the  reqaeat  of  the  King  ot 
France*    They  were  not  intended  for  the  press, 
yet  they  found  their  way  into  print.    The  pictwe 
of  the  American  Indian  is  no  doubt  rather  tob 
highly  coloured,  as  well  as  many  other  passages 
concerning  the  New  World;  this  Mr.  Jefferson 
would  most  likely  hfive  avoided^  had  he  originally 
intended  his  vvork  to  have  been  published  ^  but  aft 
that  period  it  was  the  policy  and  interest  of  th^ 
United  States  to  represent  itaelf  in  the  most  h^ 
vourable  way  to  the  French  monitfch.  The  {uithor 
of  the  Notes  on  Virginia  was  therefore  guilty  of  a 
very  pardonable  fault  in  setting  every  thing  reia-> 
tive  to  his  own  country  in  the  best  possible  pcMnt 
of  view.    Policy  rather  than  truth  guided  his  pen 
dn  that  occasion. 

In  1 7BS  he  produced  bis  form  of  a  Constitution, 
which  was  approved  by  many  respectable  members 
6f  the  Congress,  particularly  Frankfin,  Madison^ 
Src.  who  were  for  a  jnore  limited  and  simple  form 
of  government  than  that  espoused  by  General 
Washington .  and  his  party.  The  latter  wished 
for  a  Constitution  modelled  upon  that  of  Great 
Britain;  the  former,  steady  to  republican  prin* 
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cipto)  were  desiraus  of  a  pure  democracy,  in  which 
theTOice  of  the  people  should  every  where  prevail. 
How  lar  audi  a  form  of  govemmeot. would  have 
wiited  the  Americans  may  now  be  pretty  well  as^ 
certained. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Jefierson  was  a  member  of 
Congress;  and  in  March  17 66  we  find  him  in 
£ngland»  where  he  no  doubt  arranged  with  his 
creditors  those  propositions  which  he  made  thenk 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year^  while  ambassador  at 
Paris*  His  very  presence  in  England  most  com^ 
ptetely  refute  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  respect- 
ing the  payment  of  his  dd[)t^ ;  for  surely  he  would 
fiever  have  dared  to  show  his  face  in  the  country 
after  endeavottring  to  cheat  its  merchants  of  their 
property* 

During  Mf«  Je&rson's  residence  in  France  he 
was  attentive  to  every  thing  that  could  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  He  even  availed  him«- 
self  of  every  opportunity  to  increase  his  own  stodc 
of  information^  that  when  he  returned  home  he 
might  employ  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  around 
him.  His  philosophical  researches  and  discoveries 
iR  various  branches  of  science^  sinct  then^  have 
proved  that  his  time  was  not  spent  in  vain* 

In  1789  Mr.  Jefierson  quitted  his  diplomatic 
functions  in  France,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country.   A  new  ^constitution  having  been  formed 
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and  agreed  to  by  the  several  states^  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  secretary  to  the  federal  goyemtnent  under 
President  Washington.  In  this  situation  he  had 
many  arduous  duties  to  perform,  particularly  du^ 
ring  the  period  of  the  French  minister  Genet^s 
intrigues ;  but  he  seems  to  have  conducted  him- 
self on  that  occasion  in  the  most  irreproachable 
manner.  His  retirement  from  office  in  1794  has, 
however,  given  rise  to  much  invective  against  him ; 
and  though  the  ostensible  motive  was  said  to  be  the 
improvement  of  his  estate,  and  the  regulation  of 
his  domestic  affairs,  it  is  generally  thought  that  he 
withdrew  himself  to. avoid  an  interference  in  those 
measures  which,  though  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
them,  yet  were  calculated  to  render  him  unpo^ 
pular  with  .his  party.  He  also  saw  that  the  cup 
of  humiliation  was  on  the  point  of  being  presented 
to  President  Washington,  and  that  he  would  most 
probably  decline  another  election.  Mr.  Adams 
was  the  only  one,  except  himself,  li^iely  to  succeed 
to  the  presidency.  The  contest  would  therefore 
lie  between  them  alone,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  should  at  sud)  period  strengthen 
himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  party.  Henc^ 
when  the  suppression  of  the  western  insuritettoq, 
and  other  unpopular  acts  of  the  government  ne- 
cessarily took  place,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  in  the 
language  of  Faucbet,  •^  had  foreseen  ihu  crisis^! 


■ 

was  peaceably  seated  in  his  philosophical  retire- 
ment;  and  while  the  federalists  were  losing  ground^ 
his  party  were  strengthening  its  numbers. 

In  1.797  Mr.  Adams  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dential chair,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  vice-pre- 
sidency.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  Mr* 
Adams  was  popular,  and  the  federal  party  name* 
rous ;  but  from  various  causes  which  I  have  men* 
tioned  in  another  place,  the  antifederalists  or  de* 
mocrats  became  so  strong  towards  the  close  of 
Mr.  Adams's  presidency,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
chosen  at  the  ensuing  election  by  a  very  consider- 
able majority.  His  party  now  rose  superior  to 
their  opponents,  and  the  government  offices  were 
filled  with  them,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  fede^ 
ralists  and  federal  principles. 

The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Jefi^rson  on  that  occa- 
sion were  expressed  in  his  inaugural  speech.  Whe* 
ther  or  not  he  has  acted  up  to  those  professions, 
his  administration  of  the  general  government  for 
•ight  years  will  sufficiently  show.  As  his  conduct 
during  that  period  is  not  viewed  in  the  most  fa<s 
vourable  light  by  the  federal  party  in  America, 
or  by  the  people  of  England,  I  shall  briefly  notice 
such  parts  as  appear  to  have  given  the  most  um- 
brage. 

Mr.  Jefllerson  is  charged  with  partiality  to  the 
French  government,  and  his  conduct  has  in  a  great 
measure  given  rise  to  strong  suspicions  of  that 
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nature ;  but  whether  his  apparent  partiality  arisea 
ftXMn  a  love  or  fear  of  the  tyrannical  ruler  of  that 
country  is  somewhat  doubtitil.    Yet  it  is  certain 
ihht  he  sent  considerable  sums  of  money  to  France, 
under  the  pretext  of  having  purchased  Louisiana 
and  the  Floridas,  whereas  in  fact  neither  have  been 
bought.  The  Floridas  are  not  even  claimed  by  the 
Americans^  and  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards ;  and  as  to  Louisiana^  the  United  States 
have  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  commercial 
agency  at  New  Orleans ;  for  the  city  does  not  be* 
long  to  them,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
curious  observations  of  an  American  writer:-— 
^'  It  is  a  matter  of  mirth  wh^t  erroneous  notions 
the  world  has  relative  to  the  cession  of  LouiMana 
to  the  United  States.    A  thousand  people  imag^ 
at  this  moment  that  New  Orleans  belongs  to  us, 
whereas  New  Orleans  still  belongs  to  His  Catholic 
Majesty  the  King  of  Spain ;  it  is  comprehended 
in  the  tract  reserved  by  him.** 

The  opinions  which  the  Americana  also  have 
of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  is  singular 
enough.  One  of  their  writers^  speaking  of  the  in* 
crease  of  their  regular  army  C^n  the  frontiers  of 
Louisiana,  says ;  ''  The  additional  force  was  ne- 
cessary and  politic;  the  Creoles  and  French  in-* 
habitants  of  that  country  have  always  been,  and 
must  be  for  many  years  to  come^  governed  with 
the  Jear  of  the  bayonet  J  They  have  no  ratioDal 
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ideB  of  13»rty  ef  en  if  they  were  htmeslhf  disposed.** 
What  a  specimen  this  for  the  Canadians,  should 
a  war  ever  take  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  1 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  du«* 
ring  his  administration,  was  swayed  more  by  fear 
than  a  love  of  France.  His  great  plan  of  govern* 
ment  was  oeconomy,  and  a  desire  to  remain  at  peace 
with  all  the  world.  The  Americans  have  for  nearly 
twenty  years  prospered  b^ond  measure  upon  the 
troubles  which  have  distracted  the  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  Riches  have  poured  into  their  country^ 
whUe  other  nations  have  been  fighting  for  their 
very  existence,  or  have  sunk  under  the  murderous 
fia^ngs  of  an  ambitious  monster.  Mr.  Jefferson,  if 
he  had  the  smallest  spark  of  virtuous  patriotism 
in  his  bosom,  could  not  but  view  with  pleasure 
the  happy  state  of  his  own  country,  flourishing  in 
an  unexampled  manner  amid  the  downfall  and 
crash  of  nations.  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to 
think  that  he  has  viewed  it  in  this  light,  and  that 
he  has  been  reluctantly  dragged  into  the  snares 
that  have  at  various  times  been  laid  by  the  wily 


Anxious  to  preserve  that  state  of  things  under 
which  his  country  had  so  long  prospered,  he  has 
perhaps  succumbed  to  the  tyrant  further  than  pru* 
leience  ^oukl  have  permitted,  and  endeavoured  to 
buy  off  hostilities  by  almost  unjustifiable  means. 
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This  seeming  subservience  to  the  views  of  France 
has  no  doubt  given  rise  to  jealousy  on  our  part, 
and  created  many  of  those  difficulties  which  yet 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  adjustment  of  the  differ* 
ences  between  the  two  countries. 

Without  pretending  to  decide  whether  Eng*^ 
land  or  America  is  in  faulty  though  most  impar'- 
tial  people  are  of  opinion  that  both  are  in  some 
measure  to  blame,  yet  I  cannot  think  so  meanly 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  character  as  to  suppose  that  he 
would  have  suffered  his  enmity  to  England  or  his 
predilection  for  France  to  involve  the  two  countries 
in  a  war :  it  would  have  proved  destructive  to  that 
ceconomlcal  system  which  is  declared  to  have  been 
his  favourite  plan  of  government,  and  would  have 
completely  thrown    America    into   the  arms  of 
France.    The  spirit  of  rivalry,  jealousy,  and  oppo* 
sition,  which  certainly  exists  between  the  solitb* 
em  planters  and  northern  merchants  in  the  United 
States,  has  led  people  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Jeffer-« 
son  and  his  party,  in  laying  on  the  embargo,  have 
voluntarily  submitted  to  a  great  sacrifice,  even  of 
their  own  property,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of 
their  opponents  and  of  the  British  nation,  and  to  ^ 
ingratiate  themselves  with  Buonaparte.    Hence  the 
embargo  is  held  out  as  a  retaliating  measure  against 
both  belligerents,  and  is  so  considered  by  our  go- 
vernment ;  yet  it  is  roundly  asserted  that  Mr.  Jef-« 
ferson'a  object  in  lnying  on  the  embargP  on  their 
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^fatpping  was  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  the 
commerce  of  the  States^  and  reducing  the  mer- 
chants £(nd  traders  to  agriculturists. 

How  this  charge  can  be  reconciled  with  Mr; 
Jdierson^s  known  sentiments  and  actions  during 
his  administration   I  cannot  easily  perceive.     It 
is  well  known  that  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
treasury  for  the  eight   years  which  he  was  in 
power  was  occasioned  solely  by  commerce.     Why 
therefore  he  or  his  successor  Mr.  Madison  (who 
follows  in  his  steps)  should  wish  to  annihilate  such 
an  easy>  agreeable,  and  popular  source  of  revenue, 
is  surely  unaccountable ;  but  that  the  nation  should 
quietly  submit  to  such  proceeding  would  indeed 
be  passing  strange.    The  embargo,  while  it  lasts, 
certainly  annihilates  every  branch  of  foreign  com- 
merce carried  on  by  the  States ;  but  it  cannot  be 
argued  from  thence  that  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Ma- 
dison aims  at  the  total  destruction  of  commerce. 
It  has  no  doubt  been  the  source  of  much  alterca- 
ticHi  with  the  belligerents^  but  the  United  States 
still  continued  to  prosper ;  and  though  the  mer^ 
chants  and  the  government  grumbled,  and  vocife* 
rated  their  complaints  against  the  English  and 
French  outrages,   still   they  filled  their  pockets 
and  their  treasury. 

.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  for  what  good 
purpose  the  American  government  can  aim  at  the 
destructiop  of  their  commerce.    During  Mr.  Jef- 
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knon*8  administnitioDi  it  entirely  pidd  die  ex« 
penses  of  the  nation^  and  diminished  the  national 
debt.  Agricultare  was  relieved  from  the  burtiiens 
of  the  state;  while  commerce,  which  bore  them 
all,  prospered  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta-* 
tions  of  its  admirers.  To  d^troy,  therefore,  this 
profitable  source  of  revenue,  would  be  to  throw 
the  burthen  of  taxation  wholly  upon  agricultare, 
to  which  it  is  said  Mr.  Jefferson  is  warmly  at^ 
tached.  Such  a  proceeding  would  argue  not  only 
an  ignorance  of  the  true  interests  of  his  country, 
but  even  a  want  of  common  sense.  Either,  there^ 
fore,  the  accusation  against  Mr.  Jefferson  must  be 
false,  or  his  plans  must  be  at  variance  with  his  in« 
dinations,  and  with  the  solemn  declaration  which 
he  made  in  his  inaugural  speedti. 

With  respect  to  the  embargo  and  non^mpor^ 
tation  act,  which  many  believe  to  be  the  com^ 
mencement  of  this  system  of  politics,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  appearances  are  greatly  in  fevoiir 
of  the  assertions  of  the  federal  party.  Yet  if  the 
destruction  of  commerce  was  sctely  the  object  of 
these  measures,  surely  they  would  not  be  approved 
of  by  so  many  merchants.  It  is  true  they  mi^ 
be  democrats,  and  they  may  fed  much  pleasing 
in  revenging  themselves  on  Great  Britain,  whose 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  materially  affiy^t- 
ed  by  those  acts ;  yet,  with  every  allowance  fcr 
their  patriotic  feeling  on  this  head,  it  wonU  sap^ 
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pose  more  than  Roman  virtue,  to  believe  them 
capable  of  sacriBcing  their  best  interests  merely 
to   annoy  their  political  opponents,    their  own 
countrymen  too!    Ask  a  dafnocratic  merchant, 
who  has  yet  a  fortune  to  make  by  commeroe, 
whether  he  will  give  it  up  for  ever,  to  gratify  such 
a  feeling,  or  to  further  Mr.  Jefiferson's  plans  for 
making  the   United  States   a   Ckinest    nation  t 
There  is  not  one  who  now  supports  that  gentle^ 
man,  or  his  measures  as  followed  up  by  his  suc- 
cessor, but  would  answer  in  the  negative.    Mr* 
Jeflerson^s  great  object  is  to  encourage  the  agri^ 
cultural  interests  of  his  country,  in  preference  to 
commerce  and  manufactures.    It  is  even  said,  that 
he  would  rather  that  foreign  nations  should  take 
away  the  produce  of  the  country  in  their  own 
vessels,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chinese  trade 
with  others,  than  that  the  Americans  should  be 
engaged  in  shipping,  which  be  looks  upon  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  difFerences  that  have  taken  place 
between  his  country  and  the  belligerent  powers 
of  Europe.      Such  a  sentiment  is  worthy  of  a 
philosopher,  but  not  of  a  politician ;  and  I  doubt 
much  if  the  Americans  would  ever  consent  to 
idbandon  their  shipping.    It  is  this  opinion,  no 
doubt,  which  haa  given  rise  to  the  assertion  that 
Mr*  Jefferson   wishes  to  annihilate    commerce. 
This  has  gone  abroad  in  order  to  depreciate  hit 
character,  though  every  American  possessed  of 
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ooinmon  sense  ought  to  know,  that  without  cofii->* 
merce  and  barter  agriculture  could  not  exist  to 
any  extent  beyond  the  mere  demands  of  their  own 
people,  fiut  that  shipping  is  not  necessary  to  an 
agricultural  nation,  we  have  only  to  turn  our  eyes 
to  the  Chinese,  who,  without  a  single  ship,  trade 
with  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  live  undis* 
turbed  by  the  wars  and  disputes  which  afiiict 
other  nations.  To  wish  to  make  America  sucl/a 
nation,  is  excusal^  in  a  philosopher, 

"  Who  would,  with  such  perfection,  gorern^  Sir, 
To  excel  the  golden  age  1" 

Mr.  Jefferson,  it  will  be  allowed,  possesses  great 
abilities ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  for  the  most 
part,  his  actions  have  been  influenced  by  a  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  It  is  however 
confessed,  even  by  the  warmest  of  his  admirers, 
that  when  he  invited  Thomas  Paine  to  America^ 
*^  with  prayers  for  the  success  of  his  iisejul  laboursy* 
he  committed  a  very  indiscreet  act ;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  it,  than  the  general 
detestation  and  contempt  in  which  Paine  w&s  held 
by  every  respectable  inhabitant  of  New  Yorki 
where  he  resided.  Not  the  most  zealous  partisan 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  will  notice,  him  in  public;  and 
even  those  who  are  so  lost  as  to  admire  his  writings, 
are  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  his  company.  The 
conduct,  of  the  people  in  this:re^)ect  is  highly 
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praise-worthy,  and  is  a  severe  rebuke  to  Mr,  Jef- 
ferson for  having  invited  such  an  infamous  cha- 
racter into  the  country.     Mr.  Jefierson  also^  by 
hia  patronage  of  Dnane,  the  Irish  editor  of  the 
Aurora,  and  giving  him  a  coloneFs  commission  in 
the  new  regular  army  th^t  he  raised^  has  consi- 
derably lessened  himself  in  the  esteem  of  the  re- 
apectable  part  of  the  American  people.    His  en- 
couraging General  Wilkinson  in  seizing  unc^end- 
in^  inhabitants  on  suspicion  at  New  Orleans, 
transporting  them  two  or  three  thousand  miles 
from  their  homes,  and  then  setting  them  at  liberty 
without  a  trial,  because  no  charges  could  be  sub- 
atantiated  against  them,  must  also  be  considered 
aa  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  power,  exceeding  the 
limits  authorized  by  the  constitution.    These  in- 
diacretiona,   coupled  mth  his  embargo  and  non* 
importaticHi  acts,  and  his  pusillanimous  fear  of, 
or  improper  partiality  to,  Prance,  have  not  only 
tended  to  diminish  his  popularity,  but  have  sunk 
the  American  character  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  party  has  yet  a  majority  through* 
out  the  country,  and  he  quitted  the  presidential 
chair  with  edat ;  but  I  question  whether  he  re« 
tired  with  •^  the  reputation  and  the  favour  which 
brought  him  into  it^ 
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MR.  MADISON. 

This  gentleman^  who  is  now  President  of  the 
United  States^  is  considered  as  the  pupil  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  He  was  but  a  youth  at  the  early  part 
of  the  revolution,  yet  was  actively  employed 
under  his  great  leaders,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and 
others,  in  promoting  the  views  of  the  republican 
party.  His  name  appears  as  one  of  the  depu- 
ties from  Virginia  in  1787,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  new  Constitution ;  after  which  he  was 
variously  employed  in  the  subordinate  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  particularly  during  the 
secretaryship  of  Mr.  Jefierson  in  1793,  when  he 
brought  forward  his  project  of  a  commerdcU  du- 
crimination,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  heavier 
duties  on  foreign  goods,  and  promoting  domestic 
manufactures.  The  French  minister  Fauchet 
says  that  Mr.  Jefierson  was  the  real  author  of 
the  proposition  thus  introduced  by  Mr.  Madison : 
at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  the.  former  gentle- 
roan,  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  of  state,  had 
previously  made  a  report  to  Gingress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  commerce  in  the  autumn  of  1793. 

In  that  report,  Mr.  Jefierson  proposes  the  en«> 
couragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  certain 
restrictions  upon  foreign  commerce,  particularly 
upon  that  of  Great  Britain,  who  it  seems  had  im- 
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posed  high  duties  on  some  of  the  American  pro* 
ductions^  and  exdoded  others  altogether  from  her 
ports.    At  that  time  there  was  no  treaty  of  com* 
meroe  between  the  two  countries.    Mr.  Madison's 
proposition  was  therefore  brought  forward  rather 
as  a  measure  of  retaliation  than  to  £ivour  any 
of  the  views  of  the  French  faction ;  though^  in 
some  measure^   it   unavoidably  had  that  effect: 
consequently  it  excited  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  federal  party,  and  was  ultimately  negatived. 
Every  country,  however,  possesses  a  right  to  re* 
gulate  its  commerce  in  whatever  manner  is  most 
to  its  own  advantage.    Great  Britain  had  done 
this,  and  it  was  proposed  that  America  should  do 
the  same ;  nor  can  I  see  in  what  shape  either  Mr. 
Jefferson  or  Mr.  Madison  can  be  charged  with 
partiality  to  France  on  that  score.  The  federalists, 
however,  persisted  in  the  opinion,  that  ^'  their 
real  object  was  to  promote  and  foster  the  languish- 
ing manufactures  of  France,  by  an  exclusion  of 
those  of  Great  Britain,   at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States.**    Fortunately  for  both  countries, 
a  treaty  was  shortly  after  concluded  by  Mr.  Jay, 
who  had  been  appointed  envoy  to  England  for 
that  purpose ;  and  thus  the  commerce  and  pro- 
ductions of  each  nation  were  put  upon  a  redprocal 
footing,  without  resorting  to  unpleasant  and  irri- 
tating measures. 
From  that  period  until  he  became  secretary  of 
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MtMte  m  Mr.  Jefferson**  preyidency^  Mr*  Madiioii 
bore  no  raj  coiupicuoiis  pirt  in  public  afiks; 
but  on  bis  euteriog  upoa  that  important  cffioe^ 
hia  nasne  became  familiar  to  all  wbo  interaated 
ihemadves  ia  the  afitirs  of  America  and  tiie  two 
^eat  beU^erent  powers  of  Euxope4  The  repeated 
disputesg  and  consequent  e^cplanationa  and  nego* 
tiotions,  wbich  have  taken  place  between  theihrae 
nations  for  several  years  past,  and  which  are  as  ^ 
Jfrooi  an  amicable  adjustment  at  this  day  (1813) 
as  they  were  seven  years  ago^  hove  certainly  given 
Mr,  Madison  full  employment  in  his  official  capa- 
cityj  an4  made  him  known  to  the  world  in  the 
diameter  of  a  diploroatician.  Tbe  abiJitiea  which 
he  has  displayed  are  of  no  mean  stamp ;  but  fan 
iias  exhibited  in  his  difdomatic  style  of  writmg  « 
studied  obscurity  and  an  intricate  verbosity  whidi 
seem  to  carry  with  it  a  deaire  in  the  writer  to 
puzzle^  perpIcKy  and  prolong  the  discussion  of  a 
business^  whidi  ought  rather  to  have  been  can- 
didly^ fairly^  and  briefly  stated^  in  order  to  its 
bang  brought  to  an  immediate  a<!Qustment« 

It. has  confessedly  been  the  policy  of  Mr.  Jef- 
fersonf  and  is  also  the  policy  of  Mr.  Madtson,  his 
SDOcessor^  to  negotiate. rather  than  fight:  hence 
we  liave  an  dnddation  of  the  motives  which  have 
hitherto  baffled  the  attempts  of  the  Britidi  ^ 
vernment  to  settle  our  disputes  with  America :  for, 
bad  such  a  setltfwnent  taken  place  as  we  desired, 
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the  Unitad  States  would  inevUaUy  have  been 
plunged  into  a  war  with  France.  Tbia  it  baa 
beeo  Mr.  JefibrsoDV  policy  to  avoid ;  in  dcmg 
wfakfa,.  a  show  of  hostility  was  necessarily  oUigjsd 
to  be  kept  op  towards  En^nd.  Whether  Ame^ 
rica  has  acted  wisely  in  so  doing,  is  a  queatioa 
whieh  principaUy  ooncema  heraelC  Her  com* 
ineree  id  already  annihilated  by  the  embargo  i 
firom  which  she  snfiera  noore  than  either  of  the 
belligerents. 

In  the  course  of  the  disputes  between  the  two 
parties  on  their  differences  with  Bngland  and 
Fnneey  they  have  generally  defended  the  pro* 
oeedings  of  that  nation  to  whom  they  were  at^ 
tadied  from  political  or  party  motives  ;  b«»t  this 
contest  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  newspaper 
politicians,  and  a  few  factious  demagogues,  mostly 
French  or  British  renegadoes^  whose  inflammatory 
writings  in  favour  of  French  principles  have  been 
imprudently  patronized  by  the  democratic  Ame« 
ricans,  and  hence  their  party  has  incurred  the 
severe  but  just  animadversions  df  the  federalists. 

As  to  the  great  body  of  the  American  people, 
I  firmly  believe  they  are  attached  neither  to  fin- 
gland  nor  France,  further  than  their  own  interest 
leads  them;  ch*,  if  any  preference  doea  exist,  it  ia 
in  favour  of  England^  with  whom  they  traffic  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  natXMt  in  tba 
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worlds  and  with  whose  interests  their  ofwn  are  so 
closely  blended. 

Their  peculiar  form  of  government^  however^ 
renders  them  liable  to  be  divided  in  fiivour  of  one 
or  other  of  their  principal  statesm^i  who  offisr 
themselves    as   candidates    for    the  presidency. 
Hence  they  become  split  into  parties^  and  range 
themselves  under  their  favourite  leaders,    Buro- 
peans  settled  in  the  country,  as   foreigners  or 
adopted  citizens,  naturally  attach  themselves  to 
that  side  which  is  most  congenisl  to  their  politi- 
cal sentiments  ;  and  the  imprudent  length  which 
many  of  them  have  gone  in  divulging  their  opi- 
nions, has  not  only  disgraced  those  who  were 
connected    with    them,    but    has    injured    the. 
American  character  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  na- 
tions. 

An  American  writer,  speaking  of  the  impress- 
ment  of  American  seamen  by  -  the  British  shipa 
of  war,  acknowledges  that  protections  are  indis- 
criminately granted  to  foreigners  in  the  American 
service.  **  It  must  not  be  forgotten/*  says  he, 
<^  that  certificates  bearing  testimony  of  a  seaman^s 
being  an  American  citizen  are  very  easily  obtained 
by  a  little  hard  swearing.  A  dollar  and  a  fiilse 
oath  very  often  transform  a  foreigner  into  an  Ame- 
rican ;  and  if  this  ready-made  countiyman  of  ours 
be  impressed  into  a  British  ahip^  we  damoor 
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loudly  about  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  British 
naval  officers. 

*'  Not  many  months  since,  an  English  lad  not 
quite  nineteen,  who  had  d^erted  from  a  British 
man  of  war,  wished  to  go  out  from  New  York  to 
the  East  Indies,  as  seaman,  with   an  American 
captain.    The  captain  represented  the  danger  of 
his  being  impressed  by  the  British,  and  advised 
him  at  all  events  to  go  and  get  a  certificate  of  his 
being  a  native  American.    The  seaman  followed 
this   advice,   and   returned   within  a  few  hours, 
flourishing  a  certificate  testifying  that  he  was  bom 
in  America.    The  captain  asked  him  how  he  got 
it.    The  seaman  told  him,  that  he  went  into  the 
street  and  found  an  Irishman  whom  he  asked  to 
go  along  with  him  to  the  proper  officer  and  swear 
that  he  was  bom  in  America ;  to  which  the  Irish- 
man agreed,  and   the  sailor  got  the  certificate. 
The  captain  asked  him  how  much  he  gave  the 
Irishman.    Two    dollars,   says  the  sailor.    That 
was  too  much,  replied  the  other,  you  should  have 
got  him  to  do  it  for  half.     "  Why,**  says  the  sailor, 
^'  I  tried  to  beat  him  down  to  a  dollar ;  but  be  in- 
sisted  upon  it,  that  two  dollars  were  little  enough 
in  all  conscience  for  a  fake  oath,  and  that  he 
would  not  perjure  himself  for  less!'* 

Speaking  of  the  probability  of  a  war  between 
England  and  America,  he  observes,  that  ^^no* 
thing  18  to  ;))e  feared  from  an  invading  army  as. 
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it  would  be  useless,  and  must  end  in  the  destruo 
tioD  of  the  men  who  are  debarked,    l^o  army 
Qpu]d  act  effectually,   and  the  woods  would  be 
beset  with  riflemen :   nor  would  the  British  have 
occasion  to  land  a  single  man  upon  our  coasts  ; 
the    bombardment  and   laying  in  ashes  of  all 
our  principal  towns  could  be  effected  with  the 
utmost  ease ;   because  they  are  entirely  defence- 
less.   But  this  would  be  a  wanton  and  unneoes-* 
sary  outrage  ;   and  the  British  would  most  effec* 
tually  insure   all   the  advantages  of  the  war  by 
blockading  all  our  ports,  by  destroying  all  our 
foreign  commerce ;  which  would  abundantly  en« 
rich  them  and  make  us  poor  indeed.    The  foreign 
commerce  destroyed,  government  must  derive  its 
revenues   from   the  farmers;   and  in  what  must 
they  pay  the  taxes  ?  will  it  be  the  rude  produce 
of  their  land  ?  will  the  executive  subdue  the  enemy 
yrith  potatoes  and  turnips  ?  The  government  may 
issue  its  paper  money  ;  but  I  think,  after  the  ex^ 
ample  of  the  depreciation  of  paper^money,  and  its 
consequences  during  the  revolutionary  war,    the 
people  will  not  be  very  ready  to  place  much  pon*- 
fidence  in  it.    Foreign   loans  she  cannot  raise; 
and  the  sequestration  of  British  property  will  be 
retaliated.    In  short,  America  has  every  thing  to 
lose,  and  Great  Britain  nothing  to  gain  !" 

Such  are  also  the  opinions  of  all  i^en  of  sense 
in  the  United  States.    It  would  indeed  be  a  hr 
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CQ^Qtable  event  were  the  two  countries  to  be 
again  involved  in  a  destructive  war^  which  could 
benefit  neither^  and  must  be  highly  ruinous  to 
botii.  It  would  be  a  poor  consolation  to  us^  that 
we  had  destroyed  the  commerce  of  that  rising 
country,  when  we  had  perhaps  ruined  ourselves 
in  the  attempt,  and  converted  the  Americans  into 
eternal  enemies.  If  we  think  to  sever  the  Union^ 
and  to  take  the  New  England  States  once  more 
under  our  government,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
greatly  mistaken ;  for  any  attempt  of  that  kind 
would  only  tend  to  reconcile  their  differences 
among  themselves,  and  join  with  more  unanimity 
against  us.  '^  Differences,*'  says  Dr«  Johnson, 
^^  are  never  so  effectually  laid  asleep  as  by  some 
common  calamity.  An  enemy  unites  all  to  whom 
he  threatens  danger." 

No  form  of  government  in  the  United  States 
can  be  better  adapted  to  our  interests  than  the 
present ;  it  insures  peace  with  other  nations,  and 
lays  claim  to  no  other  aggrandizement  than  that 
which  is  effected  by  fair  commercial  exertion. 
It  would  be  an  unfortunate  event  for  us^  if  the 
different  States  were  to  fall  out  among  them- 
selves, and  dissolve  the  Union ;  for  the  French 
would  be  more  likely  to  get  a  footing  to  the 
southwardy  than  ever  we  should  to  the  nortk-^ 
nardj^  PhiWutbropy  might  indeed  weep,  if  such 
an  9vent  waa  to  teke  place ;  ibr  that  fine  portion 
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of  the  American  continent  would,  if  divided  into 
separate  governments,  become  distracted  by  jea- 
lousies; and  fall  a  prey  to  the  intrigues  of  foreign 
nation^,  which  might  ultimatdy  lead  to  their 
subjtigation. 

I  have,  however,  too  high  an  opinion  of  our 
government  to  think  that  they  would  ever  enter 
Upon  a  war  witli  America,  but  with  the  tnost 
heartfelt  regret.  They  must  know  and  feel  the 
value  of  her  friendship,  and  that  a  war  would 
inevitably  throw  her  into  the  hands  of  France. 
I  should  also  hope  that  there  is  no  real  American 
who  would  plunge  his  country  into  a  war  with 
us,  but  upon  the  most  unavoidable  necessity; 
nor  that  would  be  vile  enough  to  attempt  to  dis- 
solve  that  Union  of  the  States,  which  has  been 
so  happily  cemented  by  the  great  Washington* 
Were  there  one  to  be  found  who  could  be  guilty 
of  such  baseness,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  with 
one  of  our  poets— 

<<  Blast  the  traitor 
And  hif  pernicious  conncUt— who  for  wealth. 
For  power,  the  pride  of  greatnen,  or  reveafo* 
Would  plunge  his  native  land  in  dvil  wan  1'* 
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It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  statesman's 
lift,  that  he  never  can  possess  the  unqualified  ap« 
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|)robation  of  the  public ;  for  there  ever  have  ex« 
istedy  and  always  will  exist,  a  contrariety  of  senti- 
ment and  difference  of  opinion  among  people,  as 
to  the  abilities  of  their  rulers.  A  man  in  public 
life  may  possess  what  is  called  popularity,  which 
apparently  carries  with  it  the  approving  voice  of 
the  whole :  but  that  is  far  from  being  the  case ; 
tmd  it  has  frequently  happened,  that  the  most  po- 
pular character  has  been  compelled  to  drink  the 
bitter  cup  of  humiliation  to  the  very  dregs.  This 
is  too  often  occasioned  by  a  factious  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition on  one  part,  and  a  capricious  desire  of  novelty 
on  the  other.  His  enemies  endeavour  to  deprive 
him  of  his  authority,  for  the  purpotie  of  getting 
into  power  themselves ;  and  his  friends,  satiated 
with  the  contejnplation  of  his  virtues,  or  tired  of 
th^r  subservience,  are  anxious  to  set  up  a  new  idol 
in  his  place.  Thus  it  is,  that  between  friends  and 
enemies,  the  man  in  public  life,  after  enjoying 
years  of  popularity  and  applause,  often  retires 
from  his  post  with  diminished  favour  and  reputa* 
tion.  This  heart-rending  humiliation  is  often 
experienced  in  those  countries  where  public  men 
are  obliged  to  court  the  approbation  of  the  mul* 
titude,  rather  than  that  of  the  sovereign.  In  re- 
publics they  have  to  study  the  pleasure  of  the 
pec^le  only ;  in  limited  monarchies  they  have  to 
look  for  approbation  of  their  measures  to  the  king 
as  well  as  the  people :  but  in  despotic  monarchies 
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it  is  suffident  that  ^'  Le  Roi  ls  tbut.**  Since 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  government 
in  the  United  States  of  America^  there  is  no  cxmui* 
trj  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  revolutionary 
France,  where  the  caprice  and  vacillation  of  the 
people  have  been  exhibited  in  a  greater  d^ree 
than  in  those  States.  They  have  been  teased  to 
and  fro,  and  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  a  variety  of 
factions  at  different  periods ;  and  are  at  this  day 
separated  into  two  great  parties,  each  of  which  are 
subdivided  into  smaller  factions,'  under  their  par*** 
ticular  leaders,  who  are  severally  aspiring  to  the 
presidency.  The  great  Washington,  whooi  they 
and  all  the  world  at  one  time  united  to  applaud 
and  honour,  experienced  the  tromna  of  fortune  at 
the  close  of  his  public  career :  he  retired  from  the 
presidential  chair  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  dis* 
grace  of  losing  the  next  election.  The  sulgect  of 
the  present  memoir,  John  Adams,  who  was  one 
of  the  foremost  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  lost  the 
high  honour  of  a  sebond  election ;  and  Mr.  Jef-- 
ferson,  though  fortunate  enough  to  leave  behind 
him  a  successor  tifler  his  own  heart,  yet  retire^ 
from  ofEce  with  diminished  lustre:  he  wouU 
never  have  been  elected  again.  / 

The  origin  of  the  two  parties  may  be  dkted 
from  the  period  of  adopting  the  new  ConstitutioiL. 
Peace  had  no  sooner  been  restored  to  the  cmshyp 
than  the  Amencom  perceived  the  defiscta  of  their 
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eating  government.  The  powers  of  Congress 
wese  too  limited ;  it  was  even  incapable  of  en- 
forciDg  obedience  to  its  own  laws ;  for  the  con* 
fidence  which  had  been  reposed  in  it  by  the  people 
during  a  season  of  danger  gradually  subsided,  and 
thdr  zeallfor  the  common  cause  became  subser* 
Tient  to  their  own  private  interests. 

To  remedy  these  eviU,  a  new  Constitution  was 
proposed  and  adopted  in  17B7  and  1788.  It  did 
not^  however,  pass  without  warm  debates,  and  even 
Tioleot  opposition;  but  it  was  at  length  carried, 
upon  the  whole,  by  a  considerable  majority.  The 
friends  oC  the  Constitution  called  themselves  fe« 
deraiists,  and  distinguished  their  opponents  by 
the  name  of  antifederalists.  The  former  party, 
with  the  best  intentions  of  giving  the  United 
States  a  free  republican  form  of  government,  yet 
were  anxious  to  model  it  upon  the  constitution  of 
England,  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  exor* 
bitant  powers  of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical 
parts  of  that  government.  The  c^)posite  party, 
on  the  contrary,  were  inclined  to  a  more  limited 
form  of  government,  which  should  put  greater 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  circum- 
scribe those  of  the  executive.  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  other  leading  characters,  espoused 
this  form  of  government,  as  most  suitable  to  an 
in&nt  country,  and  more  likely  to  preserve  the 
Ifterties  of  the  people,  in  defence  of^  which  so 
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much  blood  had  been  shed.  They  however  sub* 
miUed  to  the  sense  of  the  majority^  which  was 
considered  as  the  voice  of  the  people ;  but  several 
amendments  were  proposed  and  admitted^  bf 
which  the  Constitution  was  rendered  more  pala- 
table to  the  dissenting  party,  and  tended  materially 
to  render  the  great  body  of  the  people  satisfied 
with  the  new  government. 

The  leaders  of  the  federal  party  consisted  of 
Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Ellsworthi 
and  others,  who  at  that  time  possessed  the  almost 
unanimous  confidence  of  the  nation,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  difference  of  opinion  that  had  been  ex- 
pressed respecting  the  merits  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  therefore  by  generri  consent  that 
Washington  was  elected  president  for  iam  years, 
and  Adams  vice-president.  So  little,  however,  do 
political  parties  adhere  to  thdr  original  principles^ 
or  act  from  pure  disinterested  motives,  that  the 
antifederalists,  though  they  submitted  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  new  government,  yet  immediately 
formed  themselves  into  a  party  in  opposition  to  the 
men  who  administered  that  government. 

The  contest  was  not  now  to  preserve  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people ;  it  was  for  place  and  power ;  and, 
like  our  ministry  and  opposition,  the  federalists 
and  their  opponents  were  strugglmg,  the  one  to 
retain  and  the  other  to  obtain  «  the  loaves  and 
fishej."    I  must,  howver,  do  the  Aniericana  the 
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juflUoe  to  say^  that  the  emoluments  of  office  could 
not  be  a  very  tempting  consideration  with  them^ 
since  the  salaries  of  the  government  people  of  that 
country  are  barely  sufficient  for  their  support. 
Ambition  was  their  foible^  and  power  their  objeeU 
The  character  of  General  Washington^  however^ 
was  superior  to  either ;  and  even  his  enemies  allow 
that  it  was  with  rductance  he  quitted  his  retreat 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  to  take  upon  himself 
tl^e  responsible  duties  of  chief  magistrate.  Like 
the  Roman  Cindnnatus.  he  had  retired  from  the 
fiitigues  of  war  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  the 
avocations  of  his  farm.  There  he  sought  that  re* 
pose  which  was  all  he  asked  after  having  per*- 
formed  the  most  essential  services  for  his  country : 
but  no  sooner  did  the  voice  of  the  people  call  on 
him  for  further  ^d^  than  he  hastened  to  comply 
with  their  wishes^  and  display  in  the  cabinet  the 
wisdom  which  he  had  before  exhibited  in  the 

The  rival  leaders  and  their  partisans  were  no 
sooner  marshalled  in  political  array^  than  the 
people  proceeded  to  range  themselves  on  that  side 
most  congenial  to  their  sentiments  or  interests. 
Many^  no  doubt^  acted  from  an  honest  feeling 
and  principle;  but  more,  in  all  probability,  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  first  lumi- 
nous orator  that  caught  their  ear.  ^^  Of  all  kinds 
of  credulity/*  says  a  celebrated  writer^  ^^  the  most 
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obstinate  and  wonderful  is  that  of  political  zealots ; 
of  men  who^  being  numbered  tbey  know  not  how 
or  why  in  any  of  the  parties  that  divide  a  state^ 
reaign  the  use  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears^  and  re* 
solve  to  believe  nothing  that  does  not  fiivour  those 
whom  they  profess  to  follow.** 

The  antifederalists  had  long  before  accused  (he 
opposite  party  with  bdng  devoted  to  tlie  interests 
of  England^  and  of  even  being  in  her  pay.  The 
federalists,  in  their  tum^  accused  their  opponents 
of  partiality  towards  France,  and  a  desire  to  over- 
turn the  Constitution.  Hence  arose  the  idea  which 
foreigners  have^  that  the  Americans  are  divided 
into  a  French  and  English  party.  The  Union^ 
however,  was  going  on  tolerably  well ;  trade  and 
commerce  revived  with  the  establishment  of  the 
new  government ;  public  credit  was  restored  ;  men 
once  more  slept  in  safety,  and  once  more  had  en- 
couragement to  be  industrious.  In  short,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  opposition  party,  every 
thing  seemed  to  promise  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
course  of  happiness  to  the  nation,  when  the  French 
revolution  began  that  chastisement  which  the 
Ruler  of  nations  has  justly  inflicted,  and  is  still  in- 
flictingj  on  a  degenerate  and  impious  world.  The 
first  dawn  of  the  French  revolution  was  received 
in  America  with  raptures,  particularly  by  the 
party  out  of  power :  indeed,  numbers  of  the  fe- 
<^ral  party,  who  viewed  the  revolution  In  a  phi- 
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lanthropical  point  of  view^  also  rejoiced  at  th6 
liberty  which  th^  French  had  obtained^  and  joined 
the  opposite  party  in  their  congratulations  on  that 
happy  event.  The  same  honourable  sensations- 
were  felt  in  England ;  and  there  were  few  who 
did  not  rejoice  at  the  emancipation  of  an  enlight*- 
ened  people  from  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  a  vicious 
government :  but  when  France  became  a  prey  to ' 
all  the  frightful  horrors  of  anarchy  and  civil  war» 

*^  When,  like  a  matron  batcber'd  by  her  8ong» 
And  cast  beside  some  common  way,  a  spectacle 
Of  horror  and  affright  to  passers  by, 
*  She  bled  at  every  tein  * 

When  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres  preyaiPd  | 
When  churches,  palaces,  and  cities  blazed ; 
When  insolenee  and  barbarism  triumph'd. 
And  swept  away  distinction ;  peasants  trod 
Upon  the  necks  of  nobles :  low  were  laid 
The  reverend  crosier  and  the  holy  mitre. 
And  desolation  corerM  all  the  land  ^ " 

when  <this  consuming  fire  threatened  to  destroy* 
every  thing  that  was  valuable  in  society,  and  was 
about  to  extend  its  ravages  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  it  then  became  the  duty  of  every  honest  tnan 
to  endeavour  to  check  its  progress.  In  England 
its  all-devouring  flames  were  happily  quenched  by 
the  firmness  and  vigilance  of  the  governments 
but  on  the  continent  the  mesins  opposed  to  it 
being  too  feeble^  almost  every  state  in  Europe 
you  II.  3  c 


fdl  0.prey  io  its  viofenoe.  America  had  but  just 
emei^ed  frdm  a  long  and  painfol  oonfliet ;  and, 
(brtunatety  for  her,  the  minority  of  the  people  ftk 
but  little  iDoBnation  to  renew  the  scenes  of  de- 
Tastation  and  cam&g^  which  had  so  recently  oon^ 
vulsed  their  country :  in  fact,  there  was  but  little 
for  the  refolutipnary  mania  to  work  upon«  The 
American  government  had  been  recently  tnod^ed 
upon  the  purest  principles  of  republican  freedom; 
yet  the  Jacobinical  principles  of  equality,  and  that 
vicious  system  of  ttiorality  which  sanctions  the 
foulest  deeds  for  the  attainnient  of  a  good  end, 
Caught  a  strong  hold  of  the  minds  of.  the  (hasolatc 
and  depraved,  and  likewise  of  that  party  which 
had  opposed  itself  to  the  existing  order  of  things. 
The  antifederalists  received  Frenchmen  of  every 
description,  however  vile  their  characters,  with 
open  arms.  Emissaries  of  the  jacobin  government 
of  France  poured  into  the.oountry;  and  Genet, 
the  French  minister,  was  intriguing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  involving  the  States  in  a  war  with  En^ 
land.  The  antifederaliste  now  carried  th«r  aw- 
moshy  to  their  opponents  too  far,  and  justified  hf 
their  conduct  in  favour  of  jacobinism  and  French 
revolutionary  principles  the  animadveesions  wfaioh 
were  heaped  upon  them  by  the  federalists*  The 
latter  no  longer  called  them  ant'rfederalists,  but 
democrats,  jacobins,  and  traitora^  and  the  naaa^ 
mosity  between  them  proceeded  to  the  greatest 


hrn^hft.  Th6  spirit  of  party  was  axciuded  frofH 
no  class  of  society ;  political  intolerance  prooMded 
to  the  eitreme:  even,  frequently,  in  the  9ato6 
dialing  it  was  found  to  be  the  greatest ;  and  the 
most  disgraceAi]  and  hateful  appellations  Were  mvt^ 
tiudly  bestowed  on  each  other.  The  press  teemed 
with  scurrilous  language!;  and  pamphlets,  news^ 
papers^  arid  nKlga^ines  were  loaded  with  personal 
abuse  and  mutual  recriininations. 

The  spirit  of  faction  at  length  became  so  vi6- 
tellt^  that  strong  measures  were  resorted  to  by  thd 
federalists^  who  were  then  in  powen  Gendt^  thd 
F^ooh  minister,  was  deprived  of  his  fonctiohs) 
Bdmimd  Randdph,  who  afterwards  intrigued  witl^ 
Eaudiet  (Genet's  successor),  wa^  disgraced;  i»nd 
idt.  Jefferson,  after  serving  the  office  of  viee^ 
president  for  a  short  period,  -finding  his  measnrea 
opposed  in  the  council,  wittidrew  to  mature  bf§ 
schemes  for  attaining  the  presidenc^^  These  acttf 
of  the  federal  government  caused  great  discontent 
mvMp^  the  opposite  psnrty,  which  was  heightened 
by  tbt  ffnsettksd  sOM  of  the  public  aocomts^  and 
tbo  necessity  of  ><npo6itig  taM$  ttpon  the  people  t 
thttae^  tdgethei'  wHb  Jay^a  treaty,  the  sedition  wd 
diei^  billsj  And  the  attempt  to  raise  a  standing 
army^  difninished  Washington's^  popularity^  oo* 
casidned  the  westerh  insurrections^  eventually 
threw  Mr»  Adame  and  the  federaliMa  out  of  powery 
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and  raised  Mr.  Jefferson  and  biS  friends  to  the 
government 

Mr.  Adams*s  public  career  is  so  connected  with' 
the  brief  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  two 
parties  who  divide  the  people,  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  life  of  one  is  the  history  of  the  other.  la 
order^  however,  to  ascertain  Mr.  Adamses  talents^ 
and  abilities  for  the  high  office  which  be  held  as 
president  of  the  United  States,  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  into  some  of  the  particulars  of  his  character 
and  conduct  while  in  that  office.  I  cannot  do 
this  better  than  by  availing  myself  of  the  opinions 
of  the  late  General  Hamilton,  who  belonged  to 
the  federal  party,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Washington.  It  appears  that  in  1796,  when 
Washington  declined  standing  any  more  for  the 
Presidency,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  .the 
possibility  of  his  sofiering  the  Immiliation  of 
losing  the  election,  the  federal  party  were  di- 
vided in  their  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Thomas  Finckney.  Adams's  par- 
tisans wished  to  prevent  Fmdui^  from  having  an 
equal  number  of  votes  with  the  man  of  their  par- 
ticular choice,  and  by  this  means  to  exdudehim 
from  all  chance  of  the  Presidency.  Others  thoi^t 
that  Pinckney  was  entitled  to  at  least  equal  sup- 
port with  Adams :  amongst  these  was  Mr.  Ha- 
miltoni  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Vmk- 
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n&f,  and  wbo^  having  on  that  aooqunt  been  much 
calumiuated  by  Adams  and  his  party^  published  a 
letter  in  justification  of  his  own  conduct.  As  this 
letter  will  afford  the  reader  an  insight  into  the 
views  of  th^  parties  in  that  country,  aiid  the 
method  in  which  they  manage  an  election,  I  have 
takai  the  liberty  to  lay  before  him  an  extract  of 
the  most  interesting  parts.  General  Hamilton 
was  one  of  the  most  impartial  and  gentlemanly 
jcharacters  among  the  leaders  of  the  revolution ; 
greatly  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  esteemed  even 
by  his  enemies.  His  sentiments  respecting  Mr. 
Adams  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the  efiu* 
sicms  of  a  man  who  felt  himself  ill-treated,  but 
who  scorned  to  speak  unjustly  even  of  his  ca- 
lumniators. 

^^  Not  denying  to  Mr.  Adams  patriotism,  inte* 
grity,  and  even  talents  of  a  certain  kind,  I  should 
be  deficient  in  candour  were  I  to  conceal  the  con^ 
viction  that  he  does  not  possess  the  talents  adapted 
to  the  administration  of  government,  and  that 
these  are  great  and  .intrinsic  defects  in  his  cha* 
ract^,  which  unfit  him  for  the  ojQSice  of  chief  ma^ 
gistrate. 

^^  Strong  evidence  of  some  traits  of  this  cha- 
racter is  to  be  found  in  a  journal  of  Mr.  Adanuf^ 
which  was  sent  to  C!ongress  during  that  gentle- 
man*s  mission  at  the  court  of  CVance.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  journal  cannot  be  expected  to  h^ye 


remained  in  my  memoiy ;  but  I  peeoUeet  pn% 
wbidti  may  sefve  as  a  sunple  t  beifig  among  the 
fioasts  invited  to^  dine  with  the  Count  de  Yer- 
gennes,  minister  for  ftraign  affliirS;  Mr.  Adanit 
thouglftfit  to  give  a  specimen  of  American  po- 
litcneae^  by  oon4uoting  MadatM  de  VergenoM  tir 
jlinhar.  In  the  way  she  w0b  pteated  to  make  re* 
tributioB  in  the  current  coi|i  df  Frandh  poUtenesSi 
by  saying  t0  4itm^  ^^MinweUr  Adatns^  volu  iies  ie 
Washington  de  nigooiaHon.^  Stating  the  inci- 
dent^ he  makes  this  comment  ppon  it  i  '*  These 
people  have  a  veiy  pnetty  knsxk  of  paying  coQir 
plimente  :*'  he  might  also  have  added^  Tlieyr  haye  • 
tery  dexterous  knapk  of  di^^uisinga  saiicasm. 
'  ^^  The  opinion^  however^  which  I  have  avowed^ 
did  |iot  prevent  my  entering  pprdially  i^to  the 
plan  of  supporting  Mr.  Adams  for  the  office  of 
y ice-president  of  the  new  Conetitution  (In  17M.) 
I  still  thought  that  he  had  high  ciaims  upon  the 
public  gratitude,  and  possessed  substantial  worth 
pf  character)  which  might  atone  for  some  great 
defects.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  well  known 
1)hat  he  wasi  a  favourite  of  New  England ;  and  it 
wa9  obvious  that  his  union  with  General  Wasfa^ 
ington  would  tend  to  give  the  goverannent,  In  jts 
Quts^t,  all  the  strength  which  it  could  derive  from 
the  character  of  the  twp  principal  magistrates. 
But  it  WBfS  deemed  an  essential  point  of  caution  ta^ 
take  fsare  tliat  accident;^  or  an  intrigue  of  0ie  c^ 


posers  of  government,  sbould  not  raile  Mr.  Adams 
instead  of  General  Washington  to  the  first  place. 
This  every  friend  of  the  government  would  have 
considered  as  a  disastrous  event ;  as  well  because 
it  would  have  displayed  a  capricious  operation  of 
the  system,  in  elevating  to  the  first  station  a  nian 
intended  for  the  second  $  as  because  it  was  con-- 
caved  that  the  inoomparable  superior  weight  and 
tmoscendent  popularity  of  General  Washington 
Tendered  his  presence  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  its  first  organization,  a  matter  of  primary 
and  iwfispensable  importance.  It  waa  therefore 
agreed  that  a  few  votes  ^ould  be  diverted  from 
Mr.  Adorns  to  other  persona,  )sd  as  to  insure  to 
General  Washingtou  a  jdurality, 

'^  Great  was  myastoniiihment,  and  equally  great 
my  regret,  when  afterwards  I  learnt  irom  persons 
of  unquestionable  veracity,  that  Mn  Adams  had 
complained  (^unfair  treaim$rd  in  not  hamtg  been 
perming  to  tqke  Qn  equal  chance  with  General 
fykshington,  by  leaving  the  votes  to  an  uninflu* 
eqoed  current. 

J  « 

^^  The  extreme  egotism  of  the  temper  whidi 
oonld  blind  a  man  to  considerations  so  obvious  as 
thqse  that  bad  lecommended  the  cowse  pursued, 
cannot  be  enforced  by  my  oonmient.  It  exoeedsd 
jaU  that  I  Haagined,  and  showed,  in  too  strong  a 
light,  that  the  vanity  which  I  have  ascribed  to  htm 
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existed  to  a  degree  that  rendered  it  more  than  » 
harmless  foible. 

^^  The  epoch  at  length  arrived  when  the  retreat 
of  General  Washington  (in  1 79^)  made  it  neces* 
aary  to  fix  upon  a  successor.  By  this  time  men 
of  principal  influence  in  the  federal  party,  whose 
aituations  had  led  them  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Adams's  character,  began  to  enter- 
tain serious  doubts  about  his  fitness  for  the  station ; 
yet  his  pretensions,  in  several  respects,-  were  so 
ptrong,  that  after  mature  reflection  they  thought 
it  better  to  indulge  their  hopes  than  listen  to  their 
fears.  To  this  conclusion  the  desire  of  preservioj^ 
harmony  in  the  federal  party  was  a  weighty  induce- 
ment. Accordingly  it  w^s  determined  to  support 
Mr.  Adams  for  the  chief  magistracy. 

^^  It  was  evidently  of  much  consequence  to  htfve 
an  eminent  federalist  Vice-president.  Mr.  Thomas 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina^  was  selected  for  this 
purpose.  This  gentleman,  too  little  known  in  the 
north,  had  been  all  his  lifetime  distinguished  in 
the  south  for  the  mildness  and  amiableness  of  his 
manners,  the  rectitude  and  purity  of  his  morals^ 
and  the  soundness  and  correctness  of  his  under* 
standing,  accompanied  by  an  habitual  discretion 
and  self-command,  which  has  often  occasioned-  a 
paralld  to  be  drawn  between  him  and  the  veni&< 
Tftted.  Washin^n,    In  addition  to  these  rocooin 
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mendations^  he  had  been  during  a  critical  period 
our  minister  at  the  court  of  London^  and  recently 
enroy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain ;  and  in 
both  these  trusts  he  had  acquitted  himself  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  With  the  court  of 
Spam  he  had  effected  a  treaty,  which  removed  all 
the  thorny  subjects  of  contention  that  had  so  long 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  two  countries,  and 
Stipulated  for  the  United  States,  on  their  southern 
frontier,  and  on  the  Mississippi,  advantages  of  real 
magnitude  and  importance. 

<*  Well-informed  men  knew  that  the  event  of 
the  election  was  extremely  problematical ;  and 
ivhUe  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  predicted  his 
success  with  sanguine  confidence,  his  opposers 
feared  that  he  might  have  at  least  an  equal  chadce 
with  any  federal  candidate. 

^'  To  exclude  him  was  deemed,  by  the  federal- 
ists, a  primary  object.  Those  of  them  who  pos- 
sessed the  best  means  of  judging,  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  far  less  important  whether  Mr.  Adams 
or  Mr.  Pinckney  was  the  successful  candidate,  than 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  should  not  be  the  person  ;  and 
on  this  principle  it  was  understood  among  them 
that  the  two  first-mentioned  gentlemen  should  be 
equally  supported,  leaving  to  casual  accessions  of 
votes  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other,  to  turn  the 
scale  between  them. 

*<  In  this  plan  I  united  with  good  faith,  in  tht 
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« 

resolution  to  which  I  Acrupulously  adhered,  of 
l^iving  to  each  canilidate  an  equal  auf^rt.  Tbtt 
iva«  done  wherever  my  infiuenoe  exteoded;  as 
Will  more  particularly  manifested  in  the  state  of 
{few  York^  where  all  the  electors  were  my  warm 
personal  or  political  friends,  and  all  gave  a  con^ 
current  vote  for  the  two  federal  candidates. 

^^  It  is  true,  that  a  faithful  execution  o£  this 
plan  would  have  given  Mr*  Pinckney  a  somewhat 
better  chance  than  Mr*  Adams ;  nor  shall  it  be 
concealed  that  an  issue  favourable  to  the  former 
would  not  have  been  disagreeable  to  me ;  as  in« 
deed  I  declared  at  that  time  in  the  circles  of  my 
.confidential  friends.  The  considerations  wfaidi 
had  reconciled  me  to  the  success  of  Mn  Pinckney 
were  of  a  nature  exclusively  public ;  they  resulted 
from  the  disgusting  egotism,  die  distempered 
jealousy,  and  the  ungovernable  indiscretion  of 
Mr.  Adams*s  temper,  joined  to  some  doubts  of 
the  correctness  of  his  maxims  of  administration. 
Though  in  matters  of  finance  he  had  acted  with 
the  federal  party  t  yet  he  had  niQre  than  once 
broached  theories  at  variance  with  his  practice  $ 
and  in  conversation  he  repeatedly  made  excwsions 
into  the  field  of  foreign  politics,  which  alarmed 
the  friends  of  the  prevailing  system. 

^*  The  plan  of  giving  equal  support  to  the  two 
federal  candidates  was  not  pursued.  .  Personal  at^- 
taphmeqt  for  Mr.  Adams,  eapqcially  in  the  New 
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Etiglaiid  States^  eaused  a  Bonibar  of  votea  to  B* 
withheld  from  Mr«  Pindcaey,  and  thrown  away. 
The  result  was^  that  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  IVb* 
aidant  by  a  minority  of  only  itvo  votes,  and  Mr. 
Jefibrson  Vice^^presidefit. 

^^  This  issue  demonstrated  ths  wisdom  of  die 
fdan  whidi  had  bom  abandoned,  and  how  gveatly, 
in  departing  from  it^  the  cause  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  moHf  But  for  a  sort  of  miracle  <Jhe  deppr*' 
tare  wotfM  have  made  Mr.  JeflTersoii  President. 
Ko  ow,  sinoere  in  the  opinion  thiA  this  gentfeman 
was  an  ineligible  and  dangerous  candidate,  can 
beaitate  in  pronoaticing,  that  in  dropping  Mr. 
Pindciiey  too  nnich  was  put  at  hazard ;  and  that 
Aoaa  who  promoted  thf»  other  course  acted  with 
prudence  and  propriety. 

^  It  is  tp  this  Gircumetanee  of  the  equal  support 
of  Mr*  Ptnckney  that  we  are  in  a  great  measure  to 
reffsr  the  serious  schism  whidi  has  grown  up  in  the 
Meral  party.  Mr.  Adams  never  qoutd  forgive  the 
Mien  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  plan,  though 
it  embraced  some  of  his  moat  partial  admirers.  He 
had  disoovered  bitter  animosity  sgainst  several  of 
thenir  Against  me  his  rfige  has  been  so  vehe^ 
ment  as  to  cause  bipi  more  than  onoe  jto  forget  the 
deeorum  which,  in  his  situation,  ooght  to  have 
been  an  inviolable  law.  It  will  not  appear  an 
exaggeration  to  those  who  have  studied  his  oha» 
p^ter^  to  suppose  that  ha  is  capable  of  beip^ 
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alienated  from  a  system  to  which  he  has  been 
attached^  because  it  is  upheld  by  men  whom  he 
hates/' 

We  now  come  to  a  review  of  Mr.  Adams's  /cpn* 
duct  as  President :  the  opinions  are  thus  stated 
by  Mr.  Hamilton : 

<^  It  will  be  recollected^  that  General  Charles 
C.  Pinckney,  the  brother  of  Thomas^  had  been 
deputed  by  President  Washington  as  9UGoes9Pt  to 
Mr.  Munroe  at  Paris^  and  had  b^n  refused  to-be 
received  by  the  French  government  in  his  quality 
of  Minister  Plenipotentiary.    As  a  final  efibrt.  of 
accommodation^  and  as  a  mean^  in  case  pf  failure^ 
of  enlightening  and  combining  the  public  opinion^ 
it  was  resolved  to  make  another  and  a  more 
solemn .  experiment  in  the  form  of  a  commission 
of  three.    This  measure  (with  some  objections  to 
the  detail)  was  approved  by  all  parties;   by  the 
antifederalists,  because  they  thought  no  evil  so 
great  as  a  ruptum  with  France ;  by  the  federalists^ 
because  it  was  their  qfstem  to  avoid  war  with 
every  power,  if  it  could  be  done  without  the  sa- 
crifice of  essential  interests,  or  absolute  humiliar 

tion. 

«  The  expediency  of  the  step  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  Adams  through  a  federal  channel,  a  con9i<- 
derable  time  before  he  determined  to  take  it^  He 
hesitated  whether  it  could  be  done,  after  the  re* 
jection  of  General  Finckney^  without 
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debasement  The  doubt  was  an  honourable  one ; 
it  was  afterwards  very  properly  surrendered  to 
the  cogent  reasons  which  pleaded  for  a  further 
expeiiilient. 

^'  The  event  of  this  experiment  is  fresh  in  our 
recollection*  Our  envoys^  like  our  minister^  were 
rejected.  Tribute  was  demanded  as  a  prelimi- 
nary  to  negotiation.  To  their  immortal  honour^ 
though  France  at  the  time  was  proudly  trium- 
phant^ they  repelled  the  disgraceful  pretension. 
This  conduct  of  the  French  government^  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  despotic  insolence 
or  unblushing  corruption  was  most  prominent^ 
electrified  the  American  people  with  a  becoming 
indignation.  In  vain  the  partisans  of  France  at- 
tempted to  extenuate.  The  public  voice  was  di- 
stinct, and  audible.  The  nation,  disdaining  so  foul 
an  overture,  was  ready  to  encounter  the  worst 
consequences  of  resistance. 

f^  Without  imitating  the  flatterers  of  Mr* 
Adams,  who  attribute  to  him  the  whole  merit  of 
producing  the  spirit  which  appeared  in  the  com* 
munity,  it  shall  with  cheerfulness  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  took  upon  the  occasion  a  manly 
and  courageous  lead ;  that  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  rouse  the  pride  of  the  nation ;  to  inspire  it  with 
a  just  sense  of  the  injuries  and  outrages  which  it 
\»d  experienced,  and  to  dispose  it  to  a  firm  and 
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fliagfrnuifinocM  reii^noe ;  tfnd  tbit  his  ^ffibiti^odiH 
tributed  materially  to  the  end^ 

^  I'he  latter  Mndpct  of  Mf «  Adaitit^  in  thtf 
vacillating  measures  which  he  adopted^  with  f#^ 
apect  td  the  nommaittoo  of  Mr.  ftbutay  aa  envoy 
to  the  French  n|)ublic,  and  afterwards  senditig 
three  others  to  auf^licate  at  the  feet  of  a  set  of 
demagogueir^  was  a  painful  contrast  to  bis  confiM 
mencement.     Its  effijcts  sunk  the  tone  of  thri 
public  mtiid}    impaired  the   confidence  of  th< 
friends  of  the  government  in  the  executive  chief; 
<fiatracted  the  public  opinion ;  unnerved  tbepublio 
councils;   sowed  the  seeds  of  discord  at  homey 
md  lowered  the  reputation  of  the  government 
abroad. 

<'  Very  different  from  the  practice  of  Mr^  AdafM 
was  that  c€  the  modest  and  wgit  Wa^ngton^ 
He  consulted  mudi,  pondered  mucb^  resohred 
slowly^  resolved  surely :  and  as  sorely  Mr.  AdamB 
might  have  benefited  by  the  advice  of  his  mini- 
aters.  The  stately  system  of  not  consulting 
ministers  is  likely  to  have  a  further  disadvantage* 
It  win  tend  to  exclude  from  placea  of  primary 
trust,  the  men  most  fit  to  occupy  them. 

^*  Few  and  feeble  are  the  interested  induoenfenttf 
to  accept  a  place  in  our  administration.  Fftr  frooi 
being  lucrative,  there  is  not  one  which  will  no6 
involve  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  every  h&nest  oian  ^ 


pre- eminent  talents.  And  baf  not  experieood 
shown,  that  he  must  be  fortunate  indeed,  if  etren 
the  SQceessfDl  exeeution  of  bis  task  can  secure  to 
him  consideration  and  fame  ?  Of  a  large  harvest 
of  obloquy  he  is  sure." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  Mr«  Haonlton  respeet«> 
ing  the  character  and  public  conduct  of  M^ 
Adams.  The  sentiments  of  a  man  so  much  re-* 
spected,  and  so  well  informed  of  all  the  springs 
which  set  in  motion  the  grand  pofitical  machine 
of  the  United  States,  are  invaluable,  and  leave 
the  biographer  of  Mr.  Adams  but  little  to  urge 
in  his  defence. 


AARON  BURR. 

This  enterprising  character  was  born  at  Prmce* 
town.  New  Jersey,  about  the  year  1755.  He  began 
^is  career  under  Arnold,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  that  officer  with 
his  little  corps  set  out  upon  his  Quixotic  expedi- 
tion to  Canada.  Burr  accompanied  the  army  as 
a  volunteer;  and  after  traversing  an  immense 
wilderness  for  several  weeks,  they  arrived,  in  a 
famished  condition,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quebec,  about  the  latter  end  of  November  ]775» 
Here  they  found  themselves  at  the  beginning  of 
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winter  in  that  bleak  region^  without  tents,  pn>' 
viaions^  horses^  or  artillery,  in  the  &ce  of  a  formi* 
dable  fortress  I  A  storni^  however^  in  addition  to 
contrary  winds,  delayed  the  passage  of  the  river, 
and  alone  prevented  this  little  army,  consisting 
acarcely  of  five  hundred  men,  from  assailing  and 
perhaps  carrying  the  town  when  they  first  came 
in  sight ;  for,  so  unexpecled  was  their  arrival,  that 
not  more  than  fifty  regulai-  troops  were  at  that 
time  in  the  garrison. 

Disappointed  in  this  object,  and  having  given 
time  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton^  the  English  general^ 
to  form  the  inhabitants  into  a  body  of  militia, 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  Montgomery,  who  was  expected  from  Mont- 
real.  This  ^ble  leader,  having  left  a  detachment 
for  the  security  of  that  city,  made  his  appearance 
towards  the  close  of  December.  His  force,  how* 
ever,  was  not  much  superior  to  Arnold's,  except 
in  ^some  small  pieces .  of  artillery.  When  these 
two  adventurous  commanders  united  their  means^ 
they  found  they  were  small  indeed;  but  they 
were  all  they  had  to  expSect:  a  desperate  assault 
on  the  town  was  therefore  the  only  chance  of  sue* 
cess  left  them.  It  was  the  dead  of  winter;  the 
snow  covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  five  or 
six  feet;  the  river  was  frozen  over;  supplies  of 
provisions  were  precarious :  they  must  either  coa- 
quer  or  retreat^  knd  that  too  without  delay ! 
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In  the  mean  time  Burr  attached  himself  to 
General  Montgomery  in  quality  of  aide-deHiampy 
and  the  issue  of  their  assault  upon  Cluebec  is  well 
known.  His  commander  and  two  officers  of  the 
staff  were  killed  in  the  action;  Arnold  wad 
wounded,  and  near  half  the  troops  were  made 
prisoners  in  the  town.  The  remainder,  after  oc- 
cupying the  lower  town  for  two  or  three  days^ 
were  dislodged^  and  retreated  to  the  general  hos-- 
pital,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  still 
kept  up  a  menacing  attitude  during  the  rest  of 
the  winter ;  stopping  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
converting  the  siege  into  a  species  of  blockade 
which  gave  the  garrison  considerable  annoyance. 
Burr  remained  with  the  northern  army,  sharing 
all  its  fortunes ;  which,  during  the  next  campaign 
in  1776>  were  rather  honoarable  than  brilliant* 
During  this  time  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant* 
colonel.  He  and  his  fellow-soldiers,  however> 
had  only  to  wait  the  succeeding  year  for  the  turn- 
ing of  the  scale.  In  the  campaign  of  1777  Burt 
served  in  the  army  of  General  Gates,  and  waa 
present  at  the  various  actions  preceding  the  con- 
vention of  Saratoga,  when  they  were  gratified 
beyond  measure  by  the  capture  of  the  whole 
British  army  under  General  Burgoyne. 

Colonel  Burr  afterwards  returned  to  his  native 
State,  New  Jersey,  with  that  portion  of  the 
northern  army  which  waa  sent  to  the  asaistaDoe  of 
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General  Wa^hiDgton  doring   hrs   dperatiotis  in 
1778  and  1770 1  ^hilc  there,  he  performed  some 
exploits  as  a  partisan,  but  (yf  tio  great  moment  in 
lltie  general  result  of  the  national  contest. 

^Fatigued  at  disgCisted  Whh  a  martial  life^  he 
left  the  army  in  177^9,  and  ^ent  to  study  law 
Hhder  Mr.  Howtieir  of  Connecticut,  At  the  con. 
^Icisioft  of  thfe  ^Mct  \ie  settled  rt  New  York,  and 
«>t!imettced  *his  practice  iti  tliat  city ;  and,  as  one 
bt  his  btc^apbers  observes,  •'that  rib  means 
tiiight  be  Wanting  to  enable  bim  to  serve  his  conn- 
liy  in  every  duty  of  a  good  citizen,  he  m'arried 
"abdat  the  same  time  a  very  amiable  woman."" 
She  was  a  yoting  widow,  tlie  relfcft  of  General 
l?revost,  h  British  officer,  who  had  served  and 
died  in  iHorida*  This  lady  did  tibt  live  many 
yeiars  Sft^r  ber  second  alliance ;  but  teft  «Mr.  Burr 
one  chifcl,  ^  daughter,  now  married  to  Mr.ATIstdn 
ot  iSoutli  Carolina.  She  also  Ireqaeathed  to  Ids 
care  a  son  by  her  former  husband ;  to  wbovn  Mr. 
Burr  h^  fhe  merit  cyf liavtng  givenan*exCeUcnt 
education. 

Mr.  Burr  had  not  Idng  settled  at  New  York, 
before  his  talents  raised  him  'to  the  itoftice  of  the 
people.  Hh  eloquence,  which  %vas  of  the  brif- 
liant  and  insinutiting  lind,  was  no  sooner  heard 
in  a  court  of  jCiStice,  than  he  was  recognised  as 
^ standing  either  at  Or  near  the  hiead  df  his  pro- 
fesion.  ^  "fie  trfTght  dodbtlcSs  *bave  wridbi^l  him- 


^If  hy  the  tpmc^iqe  pf  jbhe  hw,  Jml  be  ffvr^edjili 
with  .dHigenqe  .wd  JU^  with  .^wpTmnyp  hxA  k* 
possessed  a  taste  for  ^p^n^  <whict^  tqgetb^iWUli 
sQfn«  ,ualiic^r  iBi)eculationB  w  Imi  9f  pther  Jtbi^ 
foreigii  toibis;pip|essiqci,  have  ikeiA  {hi^i3iinqe  i^ 
« 'State,  of  .mediMrity .  AiK>tber  oiifcimistanc^.tlw^ 
miUUited  ^^nst  the  McurouMk^n  .Qf  w^Uh  yvf^ 
the  stifong  .ambition  which  be  :evin«$4  tp  fiffWPcj§, 
the  higber  ^tatioDs  of  leg«^(iQii  And  govenaimiRjt;; 
^mptloy ments  which  in  tjhat  countiy  tcan  y^aW  ^p 
tpvofit.  He  was  ^rly  and.  oft^  ^Iciflt^  (p  rthe;l^ 
^islative  assembly  of  the  Btate^  Afid  ^sevWal'^ioHP 
delegated  to  Congress ;  and  for  a  ^man  ^wfap  ]g^ 
no  itraoe  of  family  .^onneaiion  in  (he  3Urt?  w^iere 

Jbe  livied,  ^ndwbo  bad  no  fprtune  either , to /»t994 
in  the  .plaoe  of  mi^ritj  or  to^he^  (to  set^t^i^  \^ 
jsuccess  in  rising  to  the  highest  md  most -ppo(id«||. 
tial  poet  is  purely  no  small  pvoof  of  talept;^  (if.^mt 
iOf  virtue. 

At  the  election  for:pre$id<H(it  Alid  iviqetpi^idntt 
in  1801,  he  yizs  gratified  by-being  idioien tto.fi}! 
the  office  of  the  latter^  and  hf^  lingular  oqqtesC 
between  the  different  Slates  ;he  -mrrpwly  nM^Kqd 
the  chance  criF  being  letect^  pre^idmH*  j^omfi 
.persons ihave. ascribed  an  unfivr^^ion  to  Bnirpta 
.that. occasion;  but,  aa.it  :hAS  neiier  bQ«n  jiibistaA- 
;tiated,  itcan  be.  considered  pnlyns^p  idle  nijoaour. 

NQtwithstanding  ^this  fsuddea  ^to^liQn,  Swrr 
'.ktd  the  jnortifiotlion  ^to  find  Jiftfr  ja  fd^qft  Jme 

2oa 
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that  his  popularity  declined  rather  than  increased. 
His  vanity  and  ambition^  no  doubt,  tended  consi* 
derably  to  alienate  the  afiections  of  those  who  had 
supported  him  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
talents ;  and  the  insinuations  of  his  enemies  also 
materially  contributed  to  sink  him  in  the  favour 
of  the  people.  Seeing,  therefore,  very  little  pro- 
bability of  being  again  elected  to  the  office  of 
vice-president,  he  declared  himself  candidate  for 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1804.  In 
this,  however,  he  did  not  succeed^  being  opposed 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  republicans,  and  by  all 
the  federalists. 

During  the  Canvass  previoua  to  the  election,  it 
seems  that  General  Hamilton  had  made  some!  free 
observations  on  the  political  and  moral  chtracter 
of  Burr,  probably  with  a  view  to  defeat  his 
election.  These  afterwards  found  their  way  into 
the  newspapers,  and  gave  rise  to  that  duel  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  the  General,  and  in 
the  Hight  of  Burr. 

Having  escaped  from  the  hands  of  justice  in 
New  York,  Burr  had  the  temerity  to  make  his 
appearance  at  Philadelphia ;  but  finding  that  the 
public  indignation  was  loudly  expressed  against 
him,  he  retired  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  where 
he  was  a  land-holder.  There  he  remained  in 
safety,  the  victim  of  his  resentment  bemg  little 
known  in  that  part  6f  the  Union ;  but  the  tnoyt 
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flagrant  violation  of  the  public  feeling  was  the 
glaring  fact  of  his  continuing  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  his  office  as  vice-president^  though  a 
warrant  of  one  of  the  States  was  in  force  to  appre- 
hend him !  After  the  clamours  against  him  had 
somewhat  subsided,  he  ventured  from  his  retreat^ 
and  was  repeatedly  seen  in  the  vice-presidential 
chair»  without  any  other  notice  than  the  whispers 
of .  resentment  among  the  auditors  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Senate  chamber.  It  is  said  that  he  even 
presided  during  the  whole  of  the  trial  of  the  vene- 
rable Judge  Chace^  who  was  afterwards  proved  to 
be  more  innocent  than  those  who  sat  in  judgement 
on  him. 

When  his  official  term,  expired^  Burr  withdrew 
to  his  estate  in  Tennessee^  and  there  matured 
those  plans  which  his  enterprising  and  ambitious 
mind  had  projected  for  the  subjugation  of  Mexico 
and  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  possessions ;  though, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  they  were  secretly 
intended  for  the  separation  of  the  Union.  The 
facts  and  circumstances  respecting  this  extraordi- 
nary affair  are  so  recent,  and  have  been  so  repeat- 
edly detailed  in  the  public  prints,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  enter  into  a  long  history  of  the 
subject:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  collecting  a 
number  of  adventurers  like  himself,  of  desperate 
fortune,  and  forming  a  magazine  of  stores,  arms, 
and  provisions,  his  plans  were  frustrated  by  the 
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#Mh  RM  dMbbiA^;  WM  ^i^fttidfliit  afitd  brodghi 
t6  <fMf.  Hf^  inOM^m  pi6oif(^  tnaHoiti  however, 
cSiM  Va  ^dddcBd  aga^a  Ih^tttf  afid  tbe^  were 
lilSi^afed  ijpdfl  tell.  SHict  tRto^  ftorr  retired  to 
sdiifliS  Kldl<6  diM^fat  ftirt  of  (he  tJnieti,  perhaps  tcr 
ite  «eiiigfiie»  6f  ^itedter  (Mgttitodei  and  provide 
ftU  mfAia  for  c^tyihg  thetri  info  efceeutiod, 
Utttttly  M  tisffed  Efirope,  ^ubtiritfed  tome  pn)^ 
jMtti  W  tH«  Brkikh  ttikiistryj  dtid  ^fterWatds  wedf 
t6  TrbAcit  HVaiPi  M  r^m^Md  i(t  1812. 

Mr.  blannekhasset. 

AiMifb  UM  deluded  ^ti^i  of  Burr's  nnprin. 
M^HA  Qe^gn^i  i«  ii  geittlemah  of  Htvt  taxoA  of 
BbmrtitesMti  i  tMit«  df  If^nd,  who  fied  from 
(he  storoM  df  hk)  i»#o  eouuti^  td  enjoy  the  hafv* 
ptHeA  6f  a  ^diet  jettHcAt  m  the  interior  of  Ame^ 
tiida.  WHh  *  nttdefUte  forfutie,  a  cultivated  mibd^ 
iffd  an  Bfiliabie  ii]f^,  be  tdugbt  netirement  on  thtt 
bMikft  bf  the  Ohio  i  taA  until  Aftrott  Butt  iatro* 
dticed  him&felf  td  his  doquiUutiUice,  he  had  never 
€i^a\ckd  oHe  UHfaappj  tttoonentt  Hie  crud^ 
ahd  hifAiHi^  of  Buit%  prbfitsecTiU^}  whieh  ooca^ 
liehiid  the  fall  of  this  unfisttudatfe  gentleman  fhMd 
it  Stat*  Of  affluence  land  happiness  to  poverty  ind 
d'e^r>  iMvfe  itibtk  8»  nbty  depictured  by  Mr* 
WH  obi!  bf  m  ddtiftsenolis  on  Btiit*«  trialj  thit 
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I  should  do  him  iojustioe  were  I  to  cl^Kn^^  t;b^q 
in  any  other  Ungiiage  tbun  his  qwii*.  I  shall  I^vq 
the  reader  to  make  his  own  cpmmflQta  91)  sQph 
vile  and  atrocious  oondiiet. 

Mr.  Wirt,  speaking  of  th^  during  vfolntiQll  of 
the  laws  of  the  eoantry^  of  whiqh  Burr  hs^  been 
guilty,  and  his  infamy  in  endeiivoariqg  to  i^hift 
the  blame  from  himself  to  ^la^nerha^set,  w^ 
claims,  <^  Who  then  is  Aaron  Burr^  ip,  the  part 
which  he  has  borne  in  this  transaction  ?  He  is  its 
author,  its  projector,  it^  active  eK^cutqr,  ^^\^ 
ardent,  restless,  aspiring,,  his  brain  oonoeiyed  it, 
his  hand  brought  it  into  acUon.  Bfginuing  bid 
operations  in  New  York^  be.  associated  with  hioi 
men  whose  wealth  is  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds.  Fqssessed  of  the  main  spring,  bis  per- 
sonal labour  contrives  all  the  machinery,  Per- 
vading the  continent  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  he  draws  into  his  plan,  by  every  allure^ 
ment  which  he  can  contrive,  men  of  all  ranks 
and  all  descriptions*  To  youthful  ardour,  he 
presents  danger  and  glory  i  to  ambition,  rank, 
titles,  and  honour }  to  avarice^  mines  of  Mexico. 
To  each  person  whom  he  addresses  he  presents 
the  object  adapted  to  his  taate ;  hia  recruiting  affir 
cers  are  appointed  i  men  are  engaged  through" 
out  the  continent ;  civil  life  is  indeed  quiet  upon 
its  surface,  but  in  its  bosom  this  man  has  con- 
trived to  deposit  the  mattMrsala.  with  wbi(^h  the 
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slightest  touch  of  his  match  produces  an  explo- 
sion. All  this»  his  restless  ambition  contrived; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1806  he  goes^  for  the  last 
time,  to  apply  this  match.  On  this  excursion  he 
meets  with  Blannerhasset. 

^'  Who  is  Blannerhasset  ?  A  native  of  Ireland^ 
t  man  of  letters,  who  fled  from  the  storms  of  his 
own  country  to  find  quiet  in  ours.  His  history 
shows  that  war  is  not  the  natural  element  of  his 
mind ;  if  it  had  been,  he  never  would  have 
changed  Ireland  for  America.  So  far  is  an  army 
from  furnishing  the  society  natural  and  proper  for 
Mr.  Blannerhasset*s  character,  that  he  retired  from 
the  population  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  sought 
quiet  and  scjitude  in  the  bosom  of  our  western 
forests.  But  he  carried  with  him  taste,  science, 
and  wealth ;  ^  and  lo !  the  desert  smiled.*  Pos- 
sessing himself  of  a  beautiful  island  in  the  Ohio, 
he  rears  upon  it  a  palace,  and  decorates  it  with 
every  embellishment  of  fancy.  A  shrubbery  that 
Shenstone  might  have  envied,  blooms  around 
him;  music  that  might  have  charmed  Calliope 
and  her  nymphs,  is  his;  an  extensive  library 
spreads  its  treasures  before  him  ;  a  philosophical 
ispparatus  offers  to  him  all  the  secrets  and  mys- 
teries of  nature':  peace,  tranquillity,  and  inno- 
cence spread  their  mingled  delights  around  him  ; 
and,  to  crown  the  enchantment  of  the  scene,  a 
wife,  who  is  said  to  be  lovely  beyond  her  sex,  and 
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^ced  with  every  accomplishment  that  can  render 
it  irresistible^  had  blessed  him  with  her  love^  and 
made  him  father  of  her  children. 

**  The  evidence  would  convince  you,  Sir,  that 
this  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  real  life.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  peace,  this  innocence,  and  this 
tranquillity, — this  feast  of  the  mind,  this  pure 
banquet  of  the  heart, — the  destroyer  comes — ^he 
comes  to  turn  his  paradise  into  a  hell :— ^yet  the 
flowers  do  not  wither  at  his  approach ;  and  no 
monitory  shuddering  through  the  bosom  of  their 
unfortunate  possessors  warns  him  of  the  ruin  that 
is  coming  upoi)  him.  A  stranger  presents  him- 
self. Introduced  to  their  civilities  by  the  high 
rank  which  he  had  lately  held  in  his  country, 
he  soon  finds  his  way  to  their  hearts  by  the  dig* 
nity  and  elegance  of  his  demeanour,  the  light  and 
beauty  of  his  conversation,  and  the  seductive  and 
fascinating  power  of  his  address.  The  conquest 
was  not  a  difficult  one.  Innocence  is  ever  simple 
and  credulous:  conscious  of  no  design  itself, 
it  suspects  none  in  others ;  it '  wears  no  guard 
before  its  breast ;  every  door  and  portal  and  ave- 
nue of  the  heart  is  thrown  open,  and  all  who 
choose  it  enter.  Such  was  the  state  of  Eden 
when  the  serpent  entered  its  bowers.  The  pri- 
soner, in  a  more  engaging  form,  winding  himself 
into  the  open  and  unpractised  heart  of  the  unfor* 
tuna^e  Blannerhasset,  found  but  little  difficulty 
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m  chfto^ng  the  native  character  of  that  heart, 
and  the  object  q£  ita  aiiectioii.  By  degreea  l^e  hv< 
fuses  into  it  the  poison  of  his  own  ambition  ;  ha 
breathes  into  it ,  the  fire  of  his  own  courage ;  a 
daring  and  desperate  thirst  for  glory  ;  and  ardour 
panting  for  all  the  storm,  and  bustle^  and  hurricane 
of  life. 

"  In  a  short  time  the  whole  roan  was  changed, 
and  every  object  of  his  former  delight  relin-* 
qitished.  No  more  he  enjoys  the  tranquil  scene  \ 
it  has  become  flat  and  insipid  to  his  ta^te ;  bis 
'books  are  abandoned  ;  his  retort  and  crucible  are 
thrown  aside ;  his  shrubbery  blooms  and  breathes 
its  fragrance  upon  the  air  in  vain,  he  likes  it  not  s 
his  ear  no  longer  drinks  the  rich  melody  of  music, 
it  longs  for  the  trumpet's  clangor  and  the  cannon's 
roar :  even  the  prattle  of  his  babes,  once  so  sweet, 
po  longer  affects  him  ;  and  the  angel  smile  of  his 
wife,  which  hitherto  touched  his  bosom  with  ec« 
atasy  so  unspeakable,  is  now  unfelt  and  unseen* 
Greater  objects  have  taken  possession  of  hia  soul  i 
his  imagination  has  been  daisied  by  visions  of 
diadems,  and  stars,  and  garters,  and  titles  of  no* 
bility :  he  has  been  taught  to  burn  with  restless 
emulation  at  the  names  of  Caesar,  Cromwell,  and 
Bonaparte.  His  enchanted  island  is  destined  soon 
to  elapse  into  a  desert ;  and  in  .a  few  months  we 
find  the  tender  and  beautiful  partaer  of  his  bosom, 
whom  lately  he  ^  permitted  not  the  winds  of  sum* 
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tner  to  visit  too  roughly/  shivering  at  midnight 
on  th<5  \tmter  batiks  of  the  Ohio,  and  miingling 
her  tears  v^th  the  torrents  that  froze  as  they  fell. 
Yet  this  udfortoiKite  iDan>  tboa  d^uded  frotn  his 
interest  and  his  happinesS/^thas  seduced  froca 
the  paths  of  innooence  and  peace,— ^uf  con« 
founded  in  the  ,  toils  whidi  were  deliberately 
spread  for  bntt,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  master- 
ing  8|)irit  and  genius  of  another ;— this  man,  thua 
rumed  and  undone,  and  made  to  play  a  subonlinate 
part  in  this  grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treaJBon,-**- 
this  man  is  to  be  called  the  principal  offender ;— - 
while  he  by  whom  he  was  thus  plunged  and 
steeped  in  misery  is  comparatively  innocent— e 
mere  accessory  I  Sir,  neither  the  human  heart 
nor  the  human  understanding  will  bear  a  perver* 
sion  so  monstrous  and  absurd ;  so  shocking  to  the 
soul,  so  revolting  to  reason.  0 1  no.  Sir,  there  ia 
no  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  this  affair,  ^ho 
doe$  not  know  that  to  every  man  concerned  in 
it  Aaron  Burr  was  the  sun  to  the  planets  which 
surrounded  him:  he  bound  them  in  their  re^ 
spective  orbits,  and  gave  them  their  light,  their 
httt,  and  their  motion*  Let  him  not  then  shrink 
from  the  high  destination  whict^  he  has  courted  % 
and  having  already  ruined  Blannerhasset  in  for« 
tune>  character,  and  happiness  for  ever,  attempt 
to  finish  the  tragedy  by  thrusting  that  iU-fated 
iMD  between  bimseif  and  .punishment*" 

0 
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THE  LATE  GENERAL  HAMILTON. 

The  father  of  this  much  respected  character 
was  a  native  of  Scotland^  settled  in  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent^  where  he  had  married  an  American 
lady*     When  of  proper  age  young  Hamilton  was 
sent  to  Columbia  college^  at  New  Tork^  for  his 
education,  under  the  care  of  his  mother's  rela- 
tions.    He  entered  the  American  army  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  contest^  and  at  an  age  when  he 
was  little  more  than  a  schiool^boy ;  for  he  had  but 
recently  left  college  and  entered  a  merchant's 
counting-house.     Having  raised  a  company  of 
matrosses,  or  artillery-men^  be  took  the  field,  and 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain 
the  notice  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.     His  high 
reputation  for  discretion  and  valour  procured  him 
the  post  of  aide-de  camp  to  General  Washington, 
whose  fame,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Cobbett,  is  more  indebted  to  Mr.  Hamilton  than 
to  any  intrinsic  merit  of  his  own. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Hamilton  rose  from  rank 
to. rank,  till  at  the  siege  of  York- town  we  see  him 
a  colonel  commanding  the  attack  on  one  of  the 
redoubts,  the  capture  of  which  decided  the  &te 
of  .Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army.  Here  Mr.  Cob«* 
bett  relates  an  anecdote  of  this  gentleman^  which^ 
if  founded  in  truth,  redounds  greatly  to  his  ho- 
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nour^  but  throws  a  shade  over  that  of  Washington 
and  La  Fayette.  "  Previous  to  the  assault/*  says 
that  writer,  "  La  Fayette,  who  was  high  in  com- 
mand in  the  American  army,  proposed  to  Washr 
ington,  to  put  to  death  all  the  British  officers  and 
soldiers  that  should  be  taken  in  the  redoubts. 
^Washington  who,  as  Dr.  Smyth  truly  observes^ 
^  never  did  one  generous  action  in  his  life,*  replied, 
that  as  the  Marquis  had  the  chief  command^  of  the 
assault,  '  he  might  do  as  he  pleased.*  This  answ^, 
which  was  very  much  like  that  of  Pontius  Pilate 
to  the  Jews,  encouraged  the  base  and  vindictive 
Frenchman  to  give  a  positive  order  to  Colonel 
JHaroilton  to  execute  his  bloody  intention.  After 
the  redoubts  were  subdued^  La  Fayette  asked  why 
his  order  had  not  been  obeyed  ;  to  which  the  gal- 
lant and  humane  Hamilton  replied,  *  that  the 
Americans  knew  how  to  fighty  but  not  to  murder  i 
'  in  which  sentiment  he  Was  joined  by  the  American 
soldiers,  who  heard  the  remonstrances  of  La  Fay- 
ette with  indignation  and  abhorrence.**  Cobbett 
refers  the  reader  for  a  detail  of  these  facts  to  the 
jimerican  account  of  the  revolutionary  war,  pub- 
lished by  Dodson  of  Philadelphia,  and  inserted  in 
the  American  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri* 
tannica.  It  is,  however,  rather  singular  that  La 
'  Fayette,  who  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  parties 
that  st6rmed  the  redoubts  on  that  day,  should 
himself  have  neglected  to  carry  into  execution  his 
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owo  fevounte  propoBifeioB:  rareljr  he  ooxHd  not 
espect  Colonel  HAmtitoii  to  execute  siidi  an  in* 
famous  phn,  in  whidi  he  hioiaelf  declined  taking 
any  shai^ :  ^lor^  from  the  knowo  hunaanity^  if  not 
gtnerosity,  of  General  Washing  ton,  can  we.  for  m 
moment  suppose  that  he  would  have  quietly  given 
bis  acquiescence  to  such  a  diabolical  proceeding. 
This  anecdote  most  likely  originated  with  the  ene- 
mies of  that  great  man,  and  was  made  use  of  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  an  election.  At  all  events^ 
those  who  have  any  regard  for  his  character  and 
reputation,  and  possess  the  means  of  contradicting 
this  vile  aspersion,  should  oome  forward  and  re- 
lieve his  hitherto  unblemished  name  from  the 
odium  which  must  otherwise  attach  to  it. 

The  war  being  at  an  end,  the  army  disbanded, 
and  no  provision  made  ifor  either  soldiers  or  <^- 
oers,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  led  to  the  profession  of 
the  law.  He  retired  to  Albany,  where  he  secluded 
himself  from  the  woild  for  some  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  and,  to 
the  utter  astonishment  of  every  one,  was  in  a  very 
little  time  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  advocate 
at  a  bar  which  was  far  from  being  destitute  either 
of  l^al  knowledge  or  rhetorical  talents. 

In  this  situation  he  acquired  still  greater  honour 
hy  his  courageous  resistance  of  those  violent  and 
•unjust  measureswhich were  proposed, *and  in  some 
teases'oarried  into  ^Meoution,  agaiMt  the  ppeperty 
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und  persons  of  the  rojnW&ks  ivfao  rMnmed  in  the 
Btate  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  had  fought  bravely  against  tbem  ;  and  he  now 
as  bravely  defended  them  against  the  perseontion  t>^ 
tliose  selfish  and  mailignant  cowards  who  had  never 
dared  to  fade  them  in  the  field :  and  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  the  Stdte  of  New  YoA  owed 
the  restoration  of  its  tranquilltty  and  'credit  to  his 
exertions  more  than  to  any  other  cause  whatever. 

When  the  federal  government  was  established 
in  the  year  1778^  Mr.  Hamilton  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  treasuiy^  an  office  in  America 
similar  to  those  of  our  lord  treasurer  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  joined  in  one.  This  situa- 
tion, considering  the  state  of  the  American  finan- 
ces and  the  total  want  of  public  'credit  that  pre 
vailed^  was  a  most  arduous  one ;  but  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's genius^  bis  inflexible  integrity,  and  fats  inde^ 
iatfgable  industry,  surmounted  all  obstacles.  In 
a  very  short  space  the  American  government 
regained  the  lost  confidence  of  both  natives  and 
foreigners ;  the  payment  of  the  public  debts  was 
'provided  for,  trade  and  commerce  revived,  and 
the  nation  rose  to  that  importance  to  which  wHh* 
ovrt  Mr.  Hamilton's  measures  it  would  have 'made 
but  a  slow  progress. 

•Having  thus  grafted  the  toldierupon  the 'mer- 
chant, apnd  the  statesman  upon  the  lawyer ;  having 
^eqifalied  if  -not  excelled  his  contemporaries  in  all 
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these  widely  •various  professions^  he  was  justly  re* 
garded  as  a  man  to  whom  the  nation  might  look 
with  confidence  in  any  future  crisis  of  its  afiiurs. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  his  premature  death  should 
have  created  such  general  grief  throughout  the 
country;  and  that,  while  his  memory  is  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  good  man^  that  of  his  murderer 
is  loaded  with  execrations. 


JOHN  RANDOLPH. 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  many  persons 
have  confounded  with  that  of  Edmund  Randolph, 
is  a  native  of  Vii^inia,  and  born  of  a  very  respect- 
able family.  Bred  up  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
attached  to  antifederal  principles,  he  came  into 
office  under  Mr.  JefTerson^s  administration.  Pre- 
vious to  this  Mr«  Rt^ndolph  bad  for  several  years 
been  a  member  of  Congress ;  and  upon  several 
occasions  during  Mr.  Adams's  presidency  he  con- 
trived materially  to  turn  the  current  of  popubr 
opinion  from  the  federalists  to  his  party. 

The  indiscreet  and  intemperate  warmth  shown 
by  the  ruling  party  towards  Great  Britain,  and 
their  apparently  tame  acquiescence  in  the  mea« 
sures  of  Bonaparte,  at  length  disgusted  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph.   He  began  by  rebuking  Mr.  Madisoo^  at 
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thW  time  secretary  of  state,  for  acceding  to  the 
demand  of  Turreau  the  fVench  ambassador ;  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Madison  replied,  '*  that  France 
was  in  want  of  money  ^  and  must  have  some  from  the 
United  States.**  The  pretext,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  was  payment  for  the  Floridas  and  Loui- 
siana ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  Americans 
are  in  possession  of  no  more  than  they  were  be-* 
fore  the  purchase-money  was  paid  !  This  shuffling 
conduct  occasioned  Mr.  Randolph  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  confidence  of  President  Jefierson, 
and  he  then  repeatedly  told  the  house  that  there 
no  longer  existed  a  cabinet  council. 

Since  then  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  op- 
position to  the  measures  of  the  democratical 
party,  without  absolutely  joining  the  federalists. 
In  thus  steering  a  middle  course  he  has  been 
joined  by  many  other  members,  who  under  liij^ 
auspices  have  lately  risen  into  public  notice  and 
esteem.  '  Among  them  the  names  of  Gardenier, 
Key,  Dana,  Otis,  and  Quincy  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous. In  many  instances  Mr.*  Randolph's 
speeches  have  been  favourable  to  English  measures 
and  principles,  as' opposed  to  those  q(  France ;  yet 
nevertheless  he  possesses  that  amor  pairiis  which 
consults  only  the  good  of  his  own  country. 

The  integrity  and  virtue  of  this  eminent  cha- 
racter are  sufficiently  substantiated  by  his  senti- 
ments respecting  the  late  Mr,  Crowninshield's 
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prppo^ition  ibr  caocelUng  the  natiAMj  dcibt  in 
caie  pf  war  with  E^gknd*  '^  Th^  gentl^Kum 
from  Massachussetts^'*  sajrs  Mn  RftQdplpb»  ^*  k 
fqr  spoogtog  tbe  naJtkHMil  debt.  I  cm  never  CQ9* 
sent  to  it.  I  \^ll  nqver  bfing  the  waya  and  moMis 
of  fiaudulent  bankruptcy  into  your  committeie^  oC 
quppfy.  Confi9cati0n  apd  swiodlii^  sbaU  never 
he  found  among  nay  eatioaatea  tQ  ipeei  thia  currevt 
escpenditure  of  pe^i^  and  war.  !Niir>  Sur>  I  have 
said  with  tb^  dooca;  closed,  and  I  aagr  ao  when  tftiey 
are.  opeji^  ^  Pay  that  publje^  debfc.'  Geb  rid  of  that 
da^  w^ht  opon  ypur  goverame»t  tbaft  crania 
all  your  measures^  and  tbea  you  may  set  Ifae  world 
4it  defiance..  So  long  as^  it  bangs  upon  you^  you 
must,  have  revenue^  and  to  have  revenue  you  maofr 
have  cama^rc^-'-HXHanieroe^  P^*^^** 

Acting  up  ta  these  patriolic  an4  viftuoua^  priin 
ciples,  Mr.  Randolph  was  indited  to  bnng  forwanf 
a  sj^ries  of  charges  against  Geoecai  Wiikitmom  fot 
corru{xti(tMi^  in  havfK^  reeetf^di  mcoty  at  varicuia 
tiniep  from  d)o  Spanish  govenmcait  at  New  Qc- 
leaw.  in  aid  of  traitecoiia  paaeticea  agakaal  th» 
United  Staties»  One  of  the  dcfecumenta  whicki 
Mr.  Randolph  presented  to  die^  hbnse  on  thai  o^ 
ca^n^  ia  as  folbwa : 

TRANSLATION. 

^  In  the  galley  tiie  Victoriii,  fieanafdo  Mbfaui 
patroD^  tlnte  have  been  sent  to  Dm  ViwM9t 


£V>lcb  itttte  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  doilaii^ 
ytftiid^  Mxn,  without  making  the  least  use  of  it,  yod 
will  hold  at  any  dtspesal,  to  deliver  it  at  the  mc^ 
meilt  an  order  may  be  presented  to  you  by  the 
Axn^riean  Geneial  Don  James  W^inson*  Ood 
preserve  you  many  years  t 

'<  The  BARdN  Bi  GAdommat^' 
NtUf  Orkantt  TOtk  Jan.  II96; 

i 

*'  I  otttify  that  the  forcing  is  a  copy  of  iCi 
origioa},  io  ^Udi  t  tt&r. 

ifmMadridt  %fth  Am  179$* 


)  tX  Jkll  i\\ 


Mf .  Randolph  upon  tiiia  and  other 
impeached  Wilkinson  of  being  a  Spairisb  pen» 
akmer^  aad  pledged  himself  to  prove  the  charges 
wUdi  he  brought  against  hhn.  A  sxMion  was 
aeoordingly  wade  to  leqaeGt  the  President  to  voh 
stitukean  inipiiry*  into  WiUdnaon^a  condiiot.  Itt 
^  mean  ttnse  WiHLkison  cfaalleaged  Randblpl^ 
who  replied  that  be  would  not  fight  him  till  he 
hod  dtarnd  up>  \m  cbarader:  m  conseqoenoe  of 
wAiofa  the  OenMral  poeted  an  adwrtisement  0{>  in 
dsflfarettl  pasts  of  the  dly  of  Washa^on^  pro^ 
chtttmsg  John  Bandolph  a  pretalicating  poltroon 
and  scoundrel. 

Mr4  Bandcdpk,  koiveTOr^  displayed  baa  coifceage 
attivq^QanioRfy'  by  treatiaglbia  hbi 
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tempt ;  and  patriotically  continued  to  persevere 
in  the  investigation  of  this  unpleasant  business* 
At  the  exaoiinaftion  of  witnesses  Mr.  Randolph, 
oh  introducing  Mr.  Clark's  affidavit,  said,  *^  The 
proofs,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  have  this  day  been 
produced  against  your  General-iii*chief,  togethcF 
with  what  I  hold  m  my  hand,  wfll  convince  you, 
Sir,  and  the  world,  that  he  is  a  base  traitor.  Be- 
lieve me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  poison,  this  in- 
fectious, corrupted  disease,  is  not  confined  to 
your  General  alone ;  it  has,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
American  character,  I  am  sorry .  to  say,  extended 
to  the  army  under  your  General's  command' i 
The  very  stores  which  descended  the  Ohio  for  the 
Burr  conspiracy,  were  taken,  Sir,  from  the  Ameri- 
can  artenal  /'' 

:  If  this  last  alk^tibn  is  true,  and  it  never  has 
been  contradicted,  we  may  easily  account  f(X'  the 
acquittal  of  General  Wilkinson,  which  afterwards 
took  place.  A  military  .court  of  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted by  the  President  to  investigate  the  charges 
against  him.  They  acqmtted  lum  of  all  aurupt 
practices ;  but  acknowledged  that  he  had,  at  vari- 
ous times,  received  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
Governor  of  New  Orleans  for  tobacco  /  Excellent 
management  1  I  think  they  order  these  matters 
better  in  America  than  in  Europe. 

.Mr.  Randolph's  figure  is  ordidary  and  forbid- 
ding :  tall,  lean,  pale,  and  emaciated ;  he  repulses 
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tather  thaa  invites.  His  voice  is  somewhat  femi- 
Bifie ;  but  that  is  little  noticed  the  moment  he  has 
entered  fally  upon  his  subject^  whether  it  be  at. 
the  com'ivial  taUe  or  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. The  defects  of  his  person  are  then  for- 
'gdtten  in  one  continued  bhtze  of  shrewdy  sensible^ 
and  eloquent  remarks.  By  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himself  he  arrests  the  wandering  attention  of  his. 
auditors,  and  rouses  evetry  slumbering  faculty  of 
the  mind.  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Randolf^  is 
never  strong  and  forcible ;  having  a  genius  which 
despises  the  shackles  of  restraint,  he  throws  off,  in 
the  paroxysms  of  feeling,  the  chains  of  argumenta* 
tion,  and  ranges,  as  it  were,  with  a  quickened  pace, 
and  gladdened  heart  through  the  wide  field  of  ge- 
neral remark.  If  forced  into  a  subtle  and  intricate 
discusaon  by  his  opponents,  he  yields  with  in- 
finite reluctance  to  the  imperious  necessity  of 
speaking  to  the  judgement,  without  being  per- 
mitted to  charm  and  captivate  the  imagination. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  when  he  exhibits  his  subject 
naked,  it  has  the  nerve  of  Hercules,  and  is  not  re^, 
lieved  by  a  single  feature  of  Adonis. 

With  the  most  powerful  talents,  with  superior 
cultivation  of  mind,  and  with  the  most  unsuspect- 
ing sincerity  in  the  expression  of  all  his  opinions, 
!M|r.  Randolph  is  not  calculated  for  a  popular  leader. 
The  9rts  of  conciliation  are  unknown  to  him» 
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Gorerned  by  the  dictates  of  tiig  own  maidj  judge- 
menty  be  cannot  oonoeii^  thac  depeadeiioe  wbkb 
ahacklea  weaker  minda* '  It  is  thw  that  he  Derer 
has  faeeD  known  to  consult^  to  sAtke,  or  to  oom^^ 
promise.  Hia  fHopoaitiona  are  ortginal  ?  thejr  we 
brought  forward  M^hottt  one  inquiry  of  who  is  (d 
aopport^  or  who  is  %o  oppose  them.  Conae»6ii8  of 
Hie  purity  of  his  own  intefxfions^  and  aatisfied  wkh 
^  correetneaa  of  his  own  judgetnentj  he  wishes 
not  to  <)efend  the  one^  he  sedLS  not  to  oonfimi  fM 
other^  by  his  personid  popolarity* 
'  Indifiduany^  there  is  no  man  in  die  district 
^ere  he  resides  who  is  not  better  known^  or  whose 
manners  and  public  halnts  are  not  oore  pleaaiB|^ 
to  the  people^  than  Mr.  Randdph^s.  It  is  pro* 
baUe^  that  if  his  election  were  put  on  that  issue, 
he  would  never  have  held  a  seat  in  Congress. 
About  him  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  repulsiofi 
which  few  dare  to  penetrate  i  but  he  who  baa  ^ 
firmness  to  do  it  is  eminently  rewarded.  ArdeM 
and  aflfeotionate  in  his  disposition,  he  is  ausoeptible 
pf  strong  ^nd  permanent  affection :  bnt  if  injured, 
he  exhibits  but  little  of  that  mild  forbeamioe 
vbich  is  inculcated  in  the  gentle  precepts  of  our 
holy  religion.  His  private  history,  however, 
abounds  with  evidences  of  the  most  humane  and 
philanthropic  feeling.  One  trait  in  his  character 
4^note8  his  inclination  to  live  in  peace  and  friend* 
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ship  with  those  around  him :  he  never  will  con- 
verse upon  poliUoad  sulgtets  but  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  well  knowing  what  acrimony  and 
ditcord  tliey  cfeatev  even  between  the  warmest 
Intiids. 

Although  Mr.  Randolph  possesses  general  in* 
fomatioB,  be  caiinot  be  considered  a  ilterery  che* 
raoteiv  Esoept  «  mtnnte  knowledge  of  hiatory 
ttid  geegraphy,  hia  reacUng  has  been  otherwise 
Mperftcid.  llie  wit  of  Mr«  Randolph  is  keen« 
and  too  often  indulged  wkhoot  re^^  to  its  efieots 
tm  the  fbdii^  of  otiseci.  Sometimes,  however^ 
ks  Bpplicatiott  is  pectdiariy  happy.  Dr.  Dana» 
proverbial  for  his  pedaMry,  once  observed,  m  the 
jxarace  of  Mr.  iRmdoiph,  that  they  wens  waiting 
lor  their  MtaUikg  library  (allodnig  to  Dr.  Mtt- 
<hUl) :  <'  Sir;*  said  Randolph,  ''  I  heaid  bite 
^«t  now  inquire  ibr  hia  index.**  The  adveraariea 
of  Mr«  RattoUph  have  ktely  attempted  to  dia^ 
-haaitea  hmi  by  otttfumely  and  vulgat  abuse; 
hnt  he  very  properly  refuses  to  be  drawn  into 
fsnonai  coafliete  with  whole  boats  of  enemies, 
who  wish  to  drawn  their  vengeance  in  Us  bloods 
'^  May  he  liv«  long,'*  aaya  one  of  km  firicDds^ 
''  and  never  cease  to  lash  corruption  witli  a  cafan 
'difdatnt*' 
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MB.  GARDENIER. 

* 

Thb&b  cannot^  SBys  a  celebrated  £nglish  writer^ 
a  greater  judgement  befal  a  country  than  such  a 
dreadful  spirit  of  division  as  rends  a  governnient 
into  two  distinct  people^  and  makes  them  greater 
strangers,  and  more  averse  to  each  other^  than  if 
they  were  actuajly  two  different  nations.  The 
effects  of  isiich  a  division  are  pernicious  to  the  last 
degree  ;  not  only  with  regard  to  those  advantages 
svhich  they  give  the  common  enemy,  but  to  those 
private  evils  which  they  produce  in  the  heart  of 
almost  every  particular  person.  This  induence  is 
very  fatal  both  to  men's  morals  and  their  under^ 
standings :  it  sinks  the  virtue  of  a  nation ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  destroys  even  common  sense. 
A  furious  party  spirit,  when  it  rages  in  its  full 
violence,  exerts  itself  in  civil  war  ismd  bloodshed ; 
and,  when  it  is  under  its  greatest  restraints,  natu* 
rally  breaks  oiit  in  falsehood^  deiraction^  calumny^ 
and  a  partial  administration  of  justice.  In  a  worc\, 
it  fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  rancour,  and  ex- 
tinguishes all  the  seeds  of  good  nature;  oompassioD, 
and  humanity. 

If  these  observations  had  been  written  at  th^ 
present  day,  instead  of  a  century  ago,  they  could 
not  have  applied  with  greater  truth  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  United  States  than  they  do  at  thi^ 
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moment^  torn  and  divided  as  they  are  between  de* 
mocrats  and  federalists.  These  parties,  however, 
which  have  so  long  convulsed,  the  political  mar- 
chine  of  that  country,  seem  to  have  given  rise 
lately  to  a  third  party,  which  appears  inclined  to 
steer  a  middle  course  between  the  interests  of 
England  and  France,  as  they  relate  to  America.  • 

Of  this  class  of  politicians  I  have  already  raeiv- 
tioned   Mr.   Gardenier,  who  next  to  his    great 
leader,    Mr.  Randolph,   is  distinguished   by  the 
bold  and  manly  sentiments  which  he  delivers  iti 
the  house  of  representatives.    This  gentleman  is 
a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  began  his 
public  career  as  member  for  Duchess  county  in 
that  State.     He  soon  distinguished,  himself  in  th^ 
house  by  several  very  able  speeches  against  the 
pusillanimous  and  vacillating  measures  of  the  go* 
yernment ;  but  his  greatest  efforts  were  levell^  at 
the  passing  of  the  embargo  act,  which,  conjointly 
with  Mr*  Randolph,  he  exerted  every  nerve  to 
prevent.    During  the  discussion  of  that  important 
question,  which  occupied  the  house  for  severd 
days  and  nights,  he  reflected  severely  upon  the 
government.     ^'  The  representatives  of  the  na  - 
tion,"  said  Mr.  Gardenier,  ^^  are  sitting  in  this 
house  as  mere  automata ;  they  are  guided .  by  an 
invisible  hand,  which  is  bringing  ruin  upon  the 
country,  and  threatens  to  chain  us  to  the  trium- 
phal car  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.    Congress  is 
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completely  ia  the  dark.  We  can  ohtm  do  iofor- 
vmtion  frotn  the  cabinet^  why  or  whefefoie  we 
eet;  or  far  whst  motiw  we  are  iribottt  to  cotninit 
a  commercial  sttidde.** 

TUa  bold  and  manly  attack  biought  on  him  a 
host  of  assaihmts  from  the  opposite  purty,  who 
were  far  immediately  expelliiig  him  the  house.   So 
great  was  the  outery  against  him»  that  the  Speaker 
moved  an  adjournment,  in  onder  that  they  m^t 
ftdke  up  the  qoeation  more  cooUy  the  next  day. 
Acoopdinglyy  on  the  foUowtng  dby  Mr«  6.  W. 
Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  came  down  to  die  heus^ 
and  decbired  that  Mr.  Gardenier  had  uttered  an 
in/mmom  fdUjehMd^  and  that  he  was  ready  to  asaia  • 
tain  his  declaration  in  any  manner  Mr.  GaMlenier 
•sight  think  proper.    This  being  construed  into 
a  challenge,  a  meeting  was  appointed,  and  a  duel 
fought,  which  terminated  by  Mr.  Gardenier  being 
diot  in  the  siKmlder. 

It  is  aaid  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  one  of  the  best 
shots  in  America,  which  possiUy  preitapted  him 
to  stand  forward  the  dian^aon  of  hia  party.  Mr. 
Gardenier,  however,  gained  oonridsrshle  oriebiity 
from  this  rencontre,  and  was  soon  after  deelsd 
fay  the  federal  party  to  reppeaent  die  dty  of  Nem 
York.  A  grand  dinner  was  also  given  him  on 
iiist  occasion.  Such  is  the  rise  of  Mr.  Gardenier, 
who  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  due  most  ^« 
eringnished  characters  in  the  Vwk>iu 
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ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

Tbh  adopted  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  a 
native  of  Geneva^  and  removed  to  America  about 
ttia  year  179^9 ;  where,  after  mirv^ing  the  country 
ill  AlBueat  ^ireotions,  he  at  length  took  up  his 
Mfiidenea  in  the  weatam  part  of  Pemwylvaoia. 
U«tU  the  insuntetion  m  l79ii  aod  t,  on  acoouat 
of  tiM  eacise  Jmr,  Jifir«  GaHatm  was  little  knowm 
or  nolioed*  But  joioing  himself  te  a  aet  of  iUi- 
•arate^  lawless  foreigners,  and  disapimnted,  ur^ 
^rinoipled  Atnerioana,  he  became  <3ferk  tD  thdr 
iMmmitttse,  which  was  appointed  to  oppose  the 
ttectttion  of  Che  lew.  Vae  folhiwkig  xesolutitti 
wiH  tthibit  their  senthnente  on  the  sutject^ 
f*  Tkmft  wbems  aonw  men  be  fbimd  eroo^g  os^ 
so  far  lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue  and  feelii^  for 
the  lUstpesseB  of  ourtDOusitry,  aa  to  aicoept  the  office 
for  the  ec^edion  of  the  <kity : 

'^fiesohredy  therafere,,  (hat  in  fetupe  we  Witt 
ffwisMar  such  pamms  ns  unwortby  ^f  our  itisiMt> 
ship.;  have  no  ioAeicooiae  or  dejAings  with  theHi) 
«rithdi«w  firom  them  every  asmtance^  and  mih- 
JkM  nU  ike  4a)imforu  vf  Ufe^  which  depend  upon 
those  dutitti  which/  as  men  and  felkyw-oiti£ens^ 
we  •owe  to  eadi  other  %  and  upon  all  oocasions 
treat  them  with  the  contempt  they  desenre :  and 
that  It  be^  aad  it  is  hereby  most  earnestly  rt^(m^ 
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mended  to  the  people  at  large,  to  follow  the  same 
liiie  of  conduct  towards  them. 

(Signed)     *'  John  Cannon,  Cfaairman. 
^^  Albebt  Gallatin.  Clerk." 

General  Wtohington,  who  was  at  that  time 
President,  endeavoured  as  much  as  poastble  to 
prevail  on  the  insurgents  to  submit,  but  to  no 
:{>urpo8e.  »  Accounts  were '  received  of  immense 
crowds  of  these  people  meeting,  and  resolving,  in 
the  language  of  rebellion,  to  oppose  the  measures 
of  government  An  army  was  therefore  mardied 
-agaitist^  them ;  and  the  result  was  the  destruction 
of  some  houses,  and  the  loss  of  several  Uvea; 
Gallatin  afterwards  availed  hiiiiseif  of  an  act  of 
amnesty;  but  not  till  he  saw  there  was  ho  diaace 
of  escaping  by  any  other  means  the  punishment 
due  to  his  treason.  -r 

Such^  however,  was  the  violence  of  party^pirit 
in  America,  that  in  less  than  two  years  after  this 
act  of  treason,  Gallatin  was  cIiosqb  one  of  the 
members  in  Congress  for  the  State  of  Pennsylva^ 
nia.  It  is  of  course  needless  to  say,-  that  his  priii- 
dples  accorded  with  the  democratic  faction,  and 
that  he  became  one  <^  their  warmest  partisan!. 
Cobbett,  in  his  political  Censor,  gives  a  ludicrous 
account  of  this  gentleman  in  Congress.  Speaking 
of  the  debate  on  the  ^*  appropriation  for  the  miat^^ 
be  adverts  to  an  expression  made  vuse  of  by  Gal* 


htin  in  ddivering  his  sentiihents  on  the  occasion^ 
where  he  says,  ^f  that  the  House  ofRepreseniatives, 
have  a  right,  by  withholding  appropriations  when 
they  see  proper,  to  stop  the  wheels  of  government  **  . 

"  When  Mr.  Gallatin  9**  says  Cobbett, "  rose  from 
his  seat  to  bros^^h  this  clogging  prinqiple^  there 
was  an  old  fanner  sitting  beside  me  to  whom  the 
person  of  the  orator  seemed  familiar.  ^  Ah^  ah  i' 
says  he,  ^What's  little  Moses  ui  Congress?*  I 
sharply  reprimanded  him  for  taking  one  of  onr 
representatives  for  a  Jew ;  but  to  confess  a  truth, 
the  gentleman  from  Geneva  has  an  accent  not  un-* 
like  that  of  a  wandering  Israelite..  It  is  neither 
Italian^  Grerman,  nor  French ;  and  were  it  not  a 
sortof/eze  republicanism^  I  would  say  he  clipped 
l^e  king's  English  most  unmercifully.  Such  an 
accent  is  .  admirably  adapted,  for  extolling  .  the 
value  of  leaden  buckles,  or  for  augmenting  the 
discordant  bowlings  of  a  synagogue ;  but  it  throws 
a  certain  air  of  ridicule  over  the  debates  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  and  forms  a  sort  of  burlesque  on 
the  harmonious  eloquence  of  the  other  members. 

^^  When  I  told  the  good  jog-trot  to  take  care 

Shat  he  was  saying,  for  that  the  personage  then 
1  hift  legs  was  no  other  than  the  great  Gallatin ; 
he  opened  his  eyes,  and  with  a  look  and  voice 
expressive  of  an  .honest  indignation,  ^  What  V 
says  he,  \  that. same  Gallatin,  who  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  .western,  insurrection?'    I  could 
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mA  h^  umlmg  at  the  MopicHy  of  mf  oountryf 
firkiM^  ia  s^pt  peiceiTii^  that  ancfcr  a  ckmnistattcer 
vas  the  highest  proof  of  Mr.  Galhitia*8  pstiiotisiiv 
and  the  qbIj  one  that  raeonuiieiided  bioi  te  the 
mfirages  of  1m  coDBtitnent»>  ^  No  WMMbr,*  nys 
Ab  fBLvmtty  ^  that  he  wants  to  flta|i  the  wheeb  otf 
IfOTemiiicntu  I  wiah  he*d  attenfit  to  atop  th« 
ivfaaels  of  itiy  waggon  as  I  am  going  down  hilL* 
«God  forgiire  me  T  (aaya  Gobbett>  <  hat  I  bdieM 

Such  18  the  man  whom  Mr*  Jefieraon  aftenrardi 
thought  fit  to  appoint  to  the  tmpoiiant  office  of 
SaoEvtary  of  the  Treasury  i  That  Mr.  GallatiM 
possesses  great  financiai  talents,  is  the  only  afN>« 
togjr  that  can  be  urged  in  Mr.  Jefibaon's  defenoe^ 
fan  bestowing  an  office  of  so  BMch  trost  on  ai 
fofeigner,  and  a  traitor  to  hk»  adopted  oountry. 


THOMAS  ADDTS  EMMBTT. 

Tmwukc  Abdis  Emmett  i&  the  sen  of  Dr.  Bo^ 
beit  Enunet^  foraicfiy  ait  esninent  physiciaB  19 
Irsbnd^  and  was  originalLy  hraaght  op  ta  faii 
fiUKher'b  profession;  but  m  1787  he  became  a  sta* 
dent  of  the  Middle  Tempk^  Loodaa,  and  Wii 
adanttod  a  hamiter  in  the  bish  Coartv  in  iTVlu 
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Dr.  Emmett  had  two  other  tUUin^  Tempb  and 
Robert  The  forraer,  who  was  bred  up  to  the  la«v 
died  at  an  eariy  age ;  and  the  latter  fell  a  vktim 
to>  revolotionary  prtncifdes^  being  executed  in 
Dublin  in  1808^  on  account  of  the  insiirfMtsoii 
Ivfatcb  terminfiiled  in  the  dccAh  of  Lord  Kflw«de% 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland. 

Tbomaa  Addia  Emmett,  who  \rith  bis  brothere 
bad  alwaya  been  attached  to  democratic  princi- 
ples, joined  the  confederacy  of  United  Irishmen 
in  1790  and^  17pli  which  ultiinatdy  led  to  the 
rebelBon  of  1798,  The  event  of  that  unhappy 
contest  is  well  known ;  and  Mr.  Emtnett,  toge- 
tber  with  Arthm-  O'Connor,  Dr.  Af'Nevtn,  and 
other  leading  revokttonist^  were  apprdiendev^ 
aaid  imprisoned  in  Fort  George  in  Scotland. 

During  the  peace  of  1802^  Mr.  Emmett  and 
the  rest  of  his  fellow-prisoners  were  liberated, 
and  allowed  to  reside  in  France.  The  sobjeat  of 
tfue  memcMri  however,  true  to  democratic  princfM 
pies,  soon  became  dt^usted  with  the  despotic 
tyimny  of  Buonaparte,  and  left  the  enslaved 
fVench  to  enjoy  freedom  in  America.  There  he 
waa  received  by  the  rnling  party  with  coiigratii]»« 
tiona,  and  by  the  fedevaliats  with  civility. 

Mr.  Emmett  has  settled  at  New  York,  and 
practises  as  counsellor  at  law  with  considerably 
fluccesst*  He  is  married,  and  has  several  cbildreo^ 
and  appears  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age^ 
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He  19  said  to  be  amiable  in  private  life>  and  emi'-' 
nent  in  his  public  capacity.  Unfortunately  hi» 
enmity  to  Great'  Britain,  and  predilection  fot 
political  contests,  has  tempted  him  to  mingle  in 
the  disputes  which  distract  and  divide  the  citizens 
of  New  YoiIl.  It  is  said  that  he  aspires  to  a'  seat 
in  Congress,  and  consequently  administers  to  the 
prqudices  of  the  prevailing  party,  whidi^  luckily 
for  his  consistency,  happens  to  harmonize  with 
his  political  enmity  to  Great  Britain.  Yiet.be 
should  have  refrained  from^endeavouring  to  widen 
the  breach^  in  a  city  where  he  has  experienced 
so  much  hospitality  and  kindness. 

I  had  an  opportunity  once  of  bearing  him 
plead  in  an  action  brought  by  Messrs.  Wrights^ 
Quakers,  against  the  underwriters  at  New  York*. 
It  was  for  the  insurance  of  a  ship  from  New  York 
to  Batavia,  and  back.  On  her  return  voyage,  the 
vessel  was  carried  into  Barbadoes  and  candemned^ 
for  having  sold  two  cables  and  a.  hundred  pieces 
of  duck  to  the  Dutch  government  at  Batavia, 
which  was  consideried  as  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
by  supplying  a  belligerent  with  naval  stores  of 
which  he  was  greatly  in  want.  The  plea  set  up 
was,  ^*  That  the  Batavian  government  being 
greatly  distressed  for  those  stores,  and  understand- 
ing that  such  were  on  board  the  ship,  insisted 
upon  having  them  ;  and  that  the  captain  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  risk  the  safety  of  his  ship  by 
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refusLOg  their  demand*"    He^  however^  had  made 
neither  protest  nor  opposition  of  any  kind ;  but 
had  eraaed  the  entry  of  the  sale  of  thero,  which 
had  been  made  in  the  log-book  by  the  mate.    It 
was  the  suspicion  arising  from  the  last  circum^ 
stance^  that  had  caused  the  detention  of  the  vessel^ 
and  led  to  its  final  condemnation.     Mr.  Emmett 
pleaded  for  the  owners.      His  arguments  were, 
1st.  That  the  surplus  of  naval  stores  carried  out 
was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  ship,   and 
was  no  more  than  a  fair  |»-oportion  for  so  long  a 
voyage.     2d.  That  the  necessities  of  the  Batavian 
government  were  so  urgent  for  those  stores,  that 
they  valued  them  above  money ;  and  to  have  re- 
sisted their  demand,  would  have  caused  the  seizure 
of  the  ship.    3d.  That  the  ship  afterwards  went 
from  fiatavia  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  took  in  a 
caigp  and  sailed  for  America,  was  taken  on  her 
passage,  and  condemned  by  the  British  at  Barba-- 
does.    He  therefore  contended,  that  though  the 
'  former  cargo  might  be  contraband  of  war,  and 
illegally  disposed  of,  it  did  not  aiFecc  the  home 
cargo.     4th.  That,  at  all  events,  whether  the  con^ 
demnation  was  just  or  illegal,  the  underwriter^ 
insured  risks,  and  ought  to  pay. 

A  verdict  was  given  in  favour  of  the  platntifis 
for  72,000  dollars.  Emmett  is  a  plain-dressing 
man,  and  appears  about  forty-five  years  of  age. 
He  apeaks  with  more  vehemence  than  eloquence, 
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and  seems  rather  fond  of  amplification  and  ver-^ 
bosity. 

The  spectators  in  court  were  much  pleased  with 
the  decision  of  the  jury ;  for  the  underwriters  will 
seldom  pay  the  insurance  upon  a  vessel  without 
an  action,  though  the  case  perhaps  will  hardly 
admit  of  a  dispute.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
any  people  in  the  world  more  keen  and  shrewd 
in  business  than  the  Americans^  or  that  will  yield 
up  a  point  that  militates  against  their  interest 
with  greater  reluctance.  In  their  transactions 
with  each  other^  it  is  often  diamond  cut  diamond, 
as. will  appear  by  the  following  anecdote:  Mr. 
B— — ,  an  eminent  merchant,  expecting  the  ar- 
rival of  a  valuable  vessel  everyday,  gave  orders  to 

Mr.  H ,  an   underwriter,   for  its  insurance. 

In  a  few  hours  after,  news  was  brought  him,  that 
his  vessel  had  gone  ashore  in  a  gale  cX  wind,  and 
was  lost  within  a  few  miles  of  Sandy  Hook.  The 
old  gentleman  was  afraid  the  underwriter  would 
get  information  of  it  before  the  insurance  was 
made,  and  therefore  sent' his  clerk  instantly  to 

Mr.  H ,  to  say,  that  if  he  had  not  filled  up 

the  policy,  he  did  not  wish  him  to  do  it,  as  there 
was  now  no  occasion  for  it.  The  other  being  ig- 
norant pf  the  fact,  thought  that  the  vessel  had 
arrived  safe  in  port,  and  instantly  replied  that  it 
was  already  made  out :  this,  however,  was  not  the 
case ;  but  he  directly  stepped  into  a  back  roorn^ 
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made  his  derk  fill  up  the  policy,  returned  with  it 
to  the  counting-house,  and  delivered  it  to  Mr. 
B  "s  clerk.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  he 
learut  that  the  vessel  was  totally  lost.  He  was 
so  mortified  at  the  bite,  that  he  refused  to  pay  the 
insurance;   but   Mr.  B  brought  an  action 

against  him,  and  recovered  the  whole  amount. 


GENERAL  MOREAU. 

This  celebrated  general  was  born  at  Morlaiz^ 
in  Low  Brittany^  now  included  in  the  department 
of  La  Vend^^  His  father  was  a  man  of  great 
respectability^  and  on  account  of  his  integrity, 
disinterestedness,  and  private  virtues,  (although, 
a  lawyer,)  was  generally  called  the  father  of  the 
poor.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 
such  was  the  general  confidence  in  his  honesty, 
that  he  was  selected  by  the  gentry  and  nobility 
of  Morlaix  and  its  neighbourhood,  more  espe- 
cially those  who  proposed  to  emigrate,  as  the 
most  proper  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  their  afiairs.  The.  great  number 
of  deposits  which  he  received  on  this  occasion 
from  the  nobles  and  emigrants,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  brii^g  him  afterwards  to  the  guillotine. 
He  was  put  to  death  at  Brest,  under  the  govern- 
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itteni  of  Robespierre,  by  orde*  of  Pr i6ttf ,  theh  6h 
a  rilission  In  the  departWfenf  of  ^lStej*fe. 

It  i«  not  a  little  rtnterkafete,  that  ott  Ae  vciy 
same  ddy  cb^  father  sufF^ed  by  the  coMthattd  0^ 
die  tymnt,  the  victorious  toll  tiAttred  Bitajn  in 
triuirtph,  and  added  tl  TO  th*  dortittiiolrt  if  the 
Repoblic!  Several  teye^wittrtsses  ha^  tledaiifed^ 
that  the  people  present  at  his  execution  shed 
torrents  of  tears,  exclaiming  several  times  '^  Tkey 
are  taking  our  father  away  from  t«/" 

Young  Md/^tfU  evinced  from  Ms  early  youth 
a  strong  prepossession  for  a  military  life,  and  at 
th6  «ge  of  elgtftteh  frdtui^y  tnliMeS  ^S  «  scM^r. 
ffrS  :fathtr,  ho^v^et*,  who  tidmMertd  thi»  ctiUdatit 
A  the  effc^  of  fntpftide/lce,  bddgbt  hts  Cdiigf,  add 
seM  h7M  bade  f6  tesmVie  \Ah  ^tlAiesl*  \V)f(ftlier 
tbfe  law  ^rov6d  ah  mrpleds^rtt  pr6f«Mtdft  to  hitt, 
orVhetlier  hfs  t)rOpeni6ity  for  ktrmi  got  WieMlet 
df  ev^ry  other  iwdmatiah,  it  Is  certain  that  he 
s6on  ehliAed  dgarn. 

^Tbt  elddr  Moreau,  huA  A  this  secottd  iict  of 
rashries^.  With  ft  vie«(r  that  he  mi^t  «^{)^enee 
s6me  x>f  Che  h{i(rdships  of  the  life  he  had  chosM, 
Htlfieitd  hiih  to  ierVfe  as  a  ptivaUt  for  a  few  Months ; 
after  which  he  Was  prevailed  upon  hy  his  friends 
ttot  to  let  thfe  young  mati  cbntintlts  any  bnger  in 
ihit  16w  eondltiad,  as  it  would  occasion  biM  to 
fose  the  behefit  of  ati  early  edtid^tion.  Befoire  the 
r^dlntidn,  a  iftan  wfao  Wa^  not  Of  the  cast  df 


nof?km  b»4  M  IHUe  hope  of  MYWctmmt  iq 
th^  wwy,  whfltever  (night  have  bpen  his  meritf 
Morequ  Wfts  th^rpforp,  almost  ^n  spite  pf  hiiriself^ 
ComppUpd  a^in  to  returo  to  thp  dry  stvidy  oif  (ho 
IliWj  «uJ  tp  fpllpw  the  profejsion  of  his  f^tljer, 

who  w.a3  eminent  in  this  liae^ 

When  the  revplutipn  took  plape^  Mpre^u  .w^ 
JPriv^t  4^  droit  M  Bennes,  a  mark  pf  superiprity 
mw$  the  students  in  ]aw>  In  th^t  o^ce  be  ho- 
qnitt^  hiwsplf  to  Jjia  complete  satisfaction  pjf 
every  bpdy.  In  J 788  tbp  States  of  Brittany  a?^ 
ses)bled  ^t  Rpimes ;  hut  there  being  a  disunion 
hetween  the  privileged  orders  wd  the  tier^  H^tp 
young  Morwiu,  witli  three  athers^  ww  d^putec^ 
on  the  part  of  the  people^  to  confer  with  the  Afl^ 
semhly-  He  9s4  his  colleagues  maiuig^  th^ 
af&ir  with  so  m^ch  ^bility^  th^t  the  popular  p^rty 
obtained  a  complete  triumph.  The  Stfite^  were 
dissolved^  and  the  young  qtien  of  N^tz^  who 

had  assembled  in  great  numbers;^  ret^rqed  hptt)^ 
peaoesibly. 

Prom  this  period  Morea^>  reputatipn  da^y  in- 
creased ;  and  upon  the  formation  of  the  natipn^ 
guards  in  1789^  he  was  m^de  a  colonel  qf  one  of 
the  battalions*  This  houQurabie  sitnation  fur^ 
nisfaed  Moreau  with  an  oppprtonity  of  indulging 
his  inclination  for  a  miliary  life.  He  ibocordii^gly 
soon  abandoned  the  dry  and  ted}0u$  study  of  t|i9 
law^  and  ap^Ked  hims^f  to  tactics  with  such 
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Steadiness,  that  in  less  than  three  months  he  was 
perfectly  adequate  to  the  command  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  him.  Expert  military  men 
have  declared,  that  he  became  so  great  a  proficient 
in  his  new  study,  as  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  management  of  a  battalion,  and  the  evolution 
and  manceuvres  incident  to  it,  than  many  old 
officers.  Such  at  that  time  was  the  persuasion  of 
Moreau  of  his  own  capacity  for  military  affiurs, 
that  he  was  heard  several  times  to  exclaim,  '^  I 
shall  soon  become  a  commander/*  He  indeed 
laboured  so  successfully  to  obtain  his  object,  that 
his  skilfulness  and  courage  were  not  long  unno- 
ticed, especially  while  serving  under  Pichegru. 
He  was  in  June  1794.  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
general-in-chief,  and  conducted  the  siege  of  Ypres, 
which  he  took  in  twelve  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  trenches. 

It  i^  not  necessary  that  I  should  follow  General 
Moreati  in  his  victorious  career  during  the  various 
campaigns  in  which  he  has  served  with  so  much 
credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  his  country ;  for, 
to  detail  his  actions  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  ce- 
lebrated a  character,  they  should  occupy  volumes 
rather  than  a  few  pages.  The  famous  retreat 
from  Bavaria,  and  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  are 
"however  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Moreau;  and  he 
needs  no  other  trophy  to  establish  his  character 
lis  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age.  ;» 
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Moreau,  notwithstanding  his  brilliant  services 
in  the  cause  of  his  country,  has  experienced 
nothing  but  insults  and  ingratitude  in  return. 
The  man  who  after  the  victory  of  Hohenlinden 
said  to  Moreau,  '^  General^  yo^  have  made  the 
campaign  of  a  consummate  and  great  captain^ 
tahUe  I  have  only  made  the  campaign  of  a  young 
and  fortunate  man^*  became  his  greatest  enemy. 
Bonaparte  could  ill  brook  such  a  rival  as  Moreen; 
and  notwithstanding  the  latter  was  generally 
beloved  by  the  army  and  the  people,  he  had  no 
sooner  usurped  the  crown  of  France  than  he  con- 
trived to  ruin  him. 

Moreau,  indeed,  made  no  secret  of  his  senti-* 
ments  respecting  Bonaparte's  usurpation ;  and  he 
was  heard  to  declare  at  a  ball  at  Madame  Reca* 
mier's,  where  many  of  the  Corstcan's  favourites 
were  present,  '^  That  it  is,  and  must  be,  an  eternal 
indelible  shame  and  reproach  to  thirty  millions 
of  Frenchmen,  not  to  find  amongst  themselves 
one  individual  with  talents  enough  to  govern 
them ;  and  to  sufier  the  despotism  of  a  cruel  fo- 
reigner, who  has  waded  through  floods  of  French 
blood  to  usurp  the  throne  of  France.** 

With. every  acknowledgement  of  Moreau's  dis- 
interested patriotism  and  int^ity,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  he  could  view  the  conduct  of  Bona  • 
parte  without  sentiments  of  envy  and  jealousy  at 
his  success*    It  is  not  in  the  nature. of  man  to  feel 
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dherwisd;  and  particularly  audi  a  maa  as  Mo* 
i*ea«iy  who  knew  hioiself  to  be  both  an  older  officer 
affd  a  more  able  general.  He  therefiue  courted 
rather  than  shunned  the  displeasure  of  his  rival ; 
and  I  question  whether  he  does  not  feel  more  so* 
tislaction  in  his  eiile,  than  if  he  were  living  in 
¥nnoe,  and  mingling  with  the  upstarts  of  the 
court  o(  St.  Cloud. 

Bonaparte,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  wanted 
very  little  stimulus  to  rid  himself  of  Moreau. 
He  would  no  doubt  gladly  have  sent  him  to  the 
guUlbtine  along  with  Geoiges  and  the  rest  of  the 
Chouans;  but  he  dreaded  the  resentment  cftbe 
people  and  the  army.  A  deportation  was  there* 
fore  the  only  remedy ;  and  Moreau  was  sent  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  America. 

His  conduct  during  his  residence  in  that  counr- 
try  has  been  the  subject  of  much  newspaper  criti- 
eism  and  private  remark ;  though,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  judge,  his  bdiaviour  seems  irreproach^ 
able.  The  country  has  indeed  been  for  many 
years  past;  and  is  at  this  day,  so  beset  with  the 
intrigmng  emissaries  of  France,  that  the  public, 
who  ace  apt  to  view  things  superficially,  watch 
tltt  motions  of  General  Moreau  with  the  utmost 
suspicion )  and  every  little  action  of  his  for  which 
they  cannot  account,  is  immediately  set  down  to 
his  cfisadvantage.  The  natural  reserve  of  General 
Kf oreau,  and  the  desire  which  he  appears  to  hava 
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of  remaining  as  private  as  possible,  are  also  cat- 
culated  to  feed  the  suspipions  of  the  multitude ;. 
the  greater  part  of  Tvhom  consider  bitn  io  the 
light  of  a  French  spy.  His  journey  to  New  Or- 
leana  in  1808  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  nuDQurs, 
and  served  to  create  alarm  in  the  minds  of  thoM 
who  bad  become  tired  of  the  very  name  of  jfevo* 
lution.  Hence  his  situation  even  in  America  was 
isur  from  being  pleasant  to  a  man  of  a  noble-  and 
generous  mind,  who  scorns  to  imbue  bis  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  serve  a  mean 
and  ignoble  purpose. 

That  General  Moreau  (as  many  people  supposed) 
was  the  tool  of  Buonaparte,  and  his  secret  agent  ii) 
America,  I  cannot,  from  the  known  int^rity  of 
his  charaeter,  for  a  moment  believe.  Never,  surely, 
would  he  renounce  all  his  hard-earned  honours  in 
the  field  of  battle,  to  become  a  subordinate  villain  f 
He  has  already  dedared  his  detestation  of  the 
usurper  and  his  measuresrto.^ert^esuch  a  man, 
he  must  participate  in  his  crimes,  and  partake  of 
his  character. 

Since  writing  the  above,  this  great  General  and 
humane  man  returned  to  Europe,  visited  General 
Bemadotte,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  ac- 
cepted the  chief  command  of  the  allied  Russian 
and  Prussian  army,  was  struck  by  a  cannon  shot, 
whidi  took  off  both  his  Jegs^  near  Dresden^  in 
August,  and  died  atToplitz  on  the  3d  of  Sept.  181  aj; 
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MADAME  JEROME  BONAPARTE. 

Kbbn  as  the  Americans  are^  they  have  often 
been  the  dupes  of  Frenchmen ;   and  I  should 
think  they  have  by  this    time    had    experience 
enough  to  avoid  drawing  the  connexion  between 
the  two  countries  any  closer.      The  assistance 
which  the  old  government  of  France  rendered  to 
the  Americans  in  the  revolutionary  war^  is  now 
well  known  to  have  proceeded  from  sinister  de- 
signs; and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  we  all  know, 
excels  in  artful  intrigues  and   treacherous  dissi- 
mulation ;  of  course,   be  is  not  likely  to  act  in  a . 
more  honourable  manner  than  his  predecessors. 

The  Americans  have  been  insulted  in  various 
instances  by  individuals  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment of  that  nation ;  and  the  marriage  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte  with  Miss  Patterson  will  ever  remain  a 
lasting  memorial  of  the  morality  and  good  faith 
of  the  Bonapartean  dynasty.  Snch  an  infamous 
transaction  mjght  perhaps  have  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  American  people  more  than  it  has, 
had  they  not  known  that  Miss  P.  was  prompted 
more  by  ambilion  than  love  to  marry  Napoleon's 
brother. 

Madame  Bonaparte  is  small  in  person  and  fea* 
tures,  but  extremely  pretty;   she  is  elegant  and 
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accomplished  in  manners^  though  somewhat  tinc- 
tured with  hauteur ;  yet  her  disposition  upon  the 
whole  is  amiable,  and  she  possesses  attractions  and 
qualifications  that  would  give  a  lustre  even  to  the 
Court  of  Westphalia.  I  have  been  told  that  Je- 
rome 18  extremely  fond  of  her,  and,  while  on  his 
naval  cruise  on  the  American  station,  availed  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  to  be  with  her.  The 
injunctions  of  his  iron-hearted  brother,  however, 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  Jerome  was  compelled 
either  to  renounce  the  imperial  connexion,  or  wed 
the  Princess  of  Wirtemburg. 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Madame  Bona- 
parte to  land  in  France ;  her  hospitable  reception 
in  England,  and  subsequent  return  to  the  United 
States,  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  must  be  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  those  whose  minds  are  alive 
to  the  strange  events  of  this  extraordinary  age. 
She  at  present  resides  with  her  father,  a  very  res- 
pectable merchant  at  Baltimore,  who,  I  under* 
-stand,  was  very  much  averse  from  the  marriage. 
His  daughter,  however,  conducts  herself  with  the 
utmost  propriety  in  her  present  unfortunate  state ; 
and  if  she  cannot  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  good  wife, 
she  fulfils  those  of  a  tender  mother,  by  devoting 
her  time  to  the  instruction  and  improvement  of 
the  young  Jerome.* 


*  Madame  Jerome  Bonaparte  has  since  been  divorced  from 
h^T  husband  by  an  Act  of  the  Lcgislatare  of  Baltimore^ 
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ROBERT  R.  LIVINGSTON. 

Amovg  thos^  who  have  exerted  themselves  to 
piQinote  the  cultivation  of  thi^  art9  in  the  infant 
{public  of  America,  is  Mr.  Livingston>  the  lat9 
ambassador  from  America  to  the  court  q(  Napo^ 
leon*  This  gentleman,  who  is  also  conspicuoiA^  $ia 
an  eminent  political  character,  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1745,  and,  after  being  bred  to  the  law, 
was  sent  by  that  State  to  a  meeting  of  the  dele- 
gates in  1776.  He  was  afterwards  created  by  the 
Congress  minister  for  foreign  ai&irB,  the  duties  of 
which  situation  he  continued  to  fulfil  till  some 
time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  when  the 
government  of  New  York  named  him  as  chan- 
cellor of  that  State. 

In  1794,  when  the  Americans  had  adopted  a 
neutral  position  in  respect  to  the  war  m  Europe, 
and  complained  (aa  they  hare  always  done)  of 
both  French  and  English  depradatiooa  on  their 
commerce,  General  Washington  thought  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  preservation  of  peace,  to  send  a 
solemn  and  special  lection  to  each  of  those 
powers.  Mr.  Jay  was  named  for  the  mission  to 
the  court  of  I^ondon,  and  Mr.  Livingston  to  that 
^t  Paris.  The  latter  gentleman,  however,  in- 
fovmed  the  president,  that  he  should  dedine  the 
nomination  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Mr,  Monroe 
of  Virginia  was  appointed  in  his  room. 

Chaqce}lor  Livingstop  continued  in  hjs  pfHce  till 
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the  ytSLt  1 801 ,  when  a  new  racancy  happening  in 
the  embassy  to  France,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  being 
president^  (in  whose  principles  and  sentiments  he 
coincided^)  he  wad  nominated  to  that  mission^ 
and  immediately  repaired  to  Paris.  There  he  was 
joined  in  the  coarse  of  the  next  year  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  on  the  business  of  negotiating  with  the 
French  atid  Spanish  ministers  for  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas.  As  both  these 
gentlemen  acted  agreeably  to  instructions  from 
their  government,  they  are  in  some  measure  et-> 
culpaled  from  the  ignominy  which  appears  to  bor 
attached  to  that  transaction  ;  at  the  same  time,. if 
any  thing  really  has  been  done  which  involves  the 
feputation  of  their  government,  they  would  have 
acted  with  more  virtue  and  integrity  if  they  had 
thrown  up  their  commissions.  It  however  appears 
that  Ml*.  Livington  soon  after  became  either  dis- 
gusted  with  his  mysterious  functions,  or  unable  tq 
carry  his  point  at  the  court  of  St.  Cloud  ;  for  in 
1804  he  returned  to  America,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Oeneral  Armstrong,  who  resided  in  France  as 
ambaiSsador  from  the  United  States,  till  succeeded 
by  the  late  Joel  Barlow. 

During  Mr.  Livingston's  stay  at  Paris,  he  con- 
ceived the  design  of  establishing  an  academy  of 
fine  arts  in  New  York.  In  consequence,  there* 
fore,  of  his  suggestions,  a  subscription  was  opened 
for  raising  a  sum  of  money  to  obtain  statues  and 
paintings  for  the  instruction  of  artists.     Copies 
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in  plaster  were  procured  of  some  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  among  which  were 
the  Fighting  Gladiator,  the  Roman  Senator^  the 
reclining  Hermaphrodite,  the  Laocoon  group,  the 
Jupiter  Tonans,  Niobe,  Socrates,  and  a  number 
of  others.  These  were  collected  together  at  Paris, 
and  forwarded  to  New  York.  Bonaparte  after- 
wards made  this  infant  academy  a  present  of 
twenty-four  large  volumes  of  Italian  prints,  and 
several  port-folios  of  drawings.  These  works  of 
taste  and  genius  are  kept  in  a  large  room  over  the 
collector's  office  in  the  custom-house,  until  a 
proper  building  is  erected  for  their  reception. 

Mr.  Livingston  enjoys  an  ample  patrimonial 
estate  called  the  upper  manor;  there  being  two 
manors  of  the  name  of  Livingston,  situated  on 
the  river  Hudson,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
On  this  was  an  old  mansion,  which  he  has  re^ 
built,  and  in  which  he  usually  resides  in  summer, 
living  in  that  easy  style  of  hospitaJify  so  much 
the  characteristic  of  country  gentlemen  in  England. 
He  has  devoted  his  principal  attention  to  agricul- 
ture and  rural  pursuits,  and  has  made  several  very 
useful  experiments  and  improvements  in  farming. 
He  is  also  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at 
New  York,  which  was  formed  entirely  by  his 
exertions.  The  Society  publishes  its  transactions 
annually,  and  the  chief  communications  are  made 
by  Mr.  Livingston. 
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JOEL  BARLOW. 

Thb  British  Journalists  (say  the  American 
writers)  are  apt  to  select  unfavourable  specimens 
of  American  literature,  and  then  infer  that  the 
standard  of  intellect  is  low.  They  also  sneer  at, 
and  represent  the  literature  of  the  United  States 
as  coarse  and  superficial.  The  very  condition  of 
society  in  that  country  forbids  its  people  to  pos* 
sess  as  yet  any  very  exalted  literary  character.  A 
comparatively  thin  population  spread  over  an  im* 
mense  surface  of  the  earth,  opposes  many  great 
and  serious  obstacles  to  the  production,  and  to  the 
circulation,  of  literary  effusions. 

The  infancy  of  its  national  independence,  aiid 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  condition,  do 
not  yet  allow  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wealth,  in-- 
dividual  and  general,  to  be  diffused  through  the 
country,  to  create  an  effectual  demand  for  books. 
The  means  of  subsistence  are  so  easy,  and  the 
sources  of  personal  ret^enue  are  so  abundant,  that 
almost  all  the  talent  in  the  country  is  actively 
employed  in  prosecuting  some  commercial  or 
agricultural  pursuit,  instead  of  being  devoted  to 
the  calmer  and  less  lucrative  labours  of  literature. 
The  scarcity  of  public  libraries  renders  any  great 
attainment  in  science  and  erudition  very  difficult. 
The  want  of  literary   competitors,  rewards  and 
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honours,  together  with  the  general  defective  means 
of  liberal  education^  also  conspire  to  deter  men 
from  dedicating  themselves  solely  to  letters. 

Authorship  not  being  a  distinct  or  separate 
calling  in  America^  as  it  is  in  England^  any  great 
excellence  in  writing  cannot  be  expected :  yet 
there  is  more  in  America  than  appears  to  the 
public  eye,  as  some  of  the  best  scholars  in  that 
country  follow  other  pursuits.  From  the  smaU 
demand  for  literary  productions,  the  ablest  and 
best  informed  Americans  seldom  or  never  appear 
es  writers ;  and  the  field  is  therefore  almost  en- 
tirely  left  clear  for  inferior  abilities.  The  con-* 
tinual  influx  of  British  publications  also  tends  to 
keep  down  the  literary  spirit  of  the  country. 

The  facility  of  trade  in  America  is  a  great 
check  to  literature ;  for  wherever  that  spirit  is 
prevalent  it  pervades  all  callings.  The  lawyer 
becomes  a  pettifogger,  hunting  after  suits,  and 
fleecing  his  clients ;  arid  the  physician  is  a  mere 
compounder  of  drugs  and  extortioner  of  fees4 
The  path  which  is  easiest  to  wealth  will  always 
be  followed  ;  and  as  literature  has  not  the  advan^ 
tages  that  commerce  has  in  that  respect^  it  will  for 
3ome  time  be  neglected. 

A  considerable  change  has,  however,  within 
these  few  years  taken  place  for  the  better.  Phila* 
delphia,  Cambridge  in  Massachussetts,  New  York^ 
Charleston,  and  other  cities  in  the  Union^  have 
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laid  the  foundation,  and  are  rapidly  raising  the 
superstructure  of  large  and  valuable  public  libra- 
ries»  Private  individuals  also,  and  professional 
men^  are  gathering  together  extensive  collections 
of  books.  The  seminaries  of  elementary  educa- 
tion are  in  a  progressive  state  of  amendment; 
the  colleges  must  necessarily  follow  their  examplp 
speedily,  or  they,  will  be  deserted  The  literary 
market  is  daily  increasing  in  its  demand  for  the 
supply  of  useful  and  elegant  publications,  both 
ntftive  and  foreign;  and  the  continual  influx  of 
wealth  from  all  corners  of  the  earth  (for  the  em- 
bargo was  considered  only  as  a  temporary  measure) 
must  contribute  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
arts,  sciences  and  literature,  by  creating  a  desire 
for  those  refinements  which  follow  in  the  train  of 
opulence. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  successful  recent 
productions  in  prose  is  the  little  work  entitled 
Salmagundi.*  Its  authors  are  three  respectable 
young  men  at  New  York,  who  follow  either  mer- 
cantile pursuits  or  the  profession  of  the  law.  The 
spirit  with  which  it  has  been  conducted,  and  the 
success  which  it  has  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
Union,  are  proofs  of  its  merit,  and  afford  grounds 
to  believe  that  the  literary  spirit  of  America  is 
rising  fast  into  repute. 


*  Tkis  work-has  b«eii  reprinted  hi  England,  in  S  vols. 
VOL.  ir*  2  Q 
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The  most  suecessful  poetical  produetion  of 
which  America  can  boast  is  The  Columbiad  of 
Mr.  Joe}  BarloWy  which  has  recently  made  its 
appearance  in  the  United  States  in  a  very  splendid 
form.  The  author  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  one 
of  the  New  England  states,  and  descended  front 
a  respectable  English  family,  who  were  among 
the  first  settlers  of  Fairfield  in  that  state%  He  is 
the  youngest  of  ten  children^  and  was  a  boy  at 
school  when  his  father  died.  The  patrimonial 
estate  was  not  very  considerable  ;  and  being  divided 
equally  among  the  offspring,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  country,  the  portion  to  each  wbs 
but  small.  Young  Barlow,  therefore,  as  he  grew 
up,  found  his  inheritance  ^ttle  more  than  sufl&cient 
to  finish  his  education. 

In  1774  he  removed  from  Dartmouth  ooHege, 
New  Hampshire,  to  that  of  New  Haven  in  Con- 
necticut^ where  in  1778  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  Mr.  Barlow  in  his  early  years 
had  repeatedly  evinced  a.  considerable  taste  for 
poetry  ;  and  some  of  his  juvenile  pieces  produced 
as  college  exercises  were  pubKshed,  and  gainsd 
him  much  applause.  During  this  gentleman'^ 
residence  at  college  the  revolutionary  war  brolEe 
out ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
that  men  of  opulence  enroHed  themselves  io  the 
ranks^  and  boys  deserted  their  schoob  in  order  to 
become  soldiei^  1 


Mr.  Barlow  on  that  memorable  occasion  waa 
aceu9tomed,  during  his  vacations^  to  seize  hia 
muak^  and  fly  to  the  camp,  where  four  of  hia 
brothers  were  already  in  arms.  He  waa  present 
as  a  volunteer  in  several  skirmishes,  and  actually 
assisted  at  one  of  the  severest  conflicta  that  hap^ 
pened  during  the  war.  His  love  of  letters^  how-* 
ever,  rather  than  any  abatement  of  military  ardour^ 
induoed  ypung  Barlow  to  return  from  each  of  thoao 
excursions  to  his  studies  at  New  Haven. 

About  a  twelvemonth  after  he  obtained  his  de« 
gree  of  bachelor  of  arts  he  procured  the  chap« 
laincy  of  a  brigade  in  the  Massachuasetta  line  of 
the  army.  Mr.  Barlow  was  very  glad  to  obtain 
this  appointment,  as,  while  it  aBfbrded  him  an  ho* 
noumble  muntenanoe^  it  gave  him  leisure  to  pre* 
pare  himself  by  study  for  any  other  pursuit  to 
which  his  fmcy  might  lead  him.  He  continued 
in  bis  clerical  capacity  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  in  1783 ;  duripg  which  time  he  formed  an 
extensive  acquaintance  among  the  chiefs  of  his 
nation,  both  civil  and  military  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  planned  and  nearly  accomplished  his  poem  of 
The  Vision  of  Columbus. 

When  peace  once  more  visited  the  country,  and 
the  clangor  of  arms  was  exchanged  for  the  gentle 
murmurs  of  the  loom,  the  spinning-wheel,  and 
the  plough,  Mr.  Barlow  removed  to  Hartfi>rd^  the 
capital  of  Connecticut^  and  commenced  his  pre* 
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parations  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  As  some 
temporary  aid,  however^  was  still  necessary  for 
sabsistence,  until  the* fees  of  an  untried  profession 
should  begin  to  How  in,  he  purchased  half  the 
stock  in  trade  of  a  printer  and  bookseller,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  partnership,  and  aided  in 
carrying  on  that  complicated  business,  one  part  of 
which  consisted  in  editing  a  newspaper.  This 
connection  continued  only  two  years;  and  in 
1785  Mr.  Barlow  was  called  to  the  bar. 

The  profession  of  a  lawyer  in  America  unites 
the  duties  both  of  advocate  and  soh'citor,  and  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  now  made  a  rapid  progress 
towards  fortune,  having  the  double  advantage  of 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  first 
characters  in  the  country,  and  a  considerable  stock 
of  general  science  and  literature. 

In  ]  787  he  published  his  ^^  Vision  of  Colum-* 
bus,'*  a  poem  in  nine  books.  This  work  added 
much  to  his  reputation  in  America,  and  rendered 
him  somewhat  known  in  Europe.  It  was  re^ 
printed  and  published  a  few  months  afterwards 
in  London  by  Dilly  and  Stockdale.  But  the  fol* 
lowing  year  opened  a  new  scene  for  Mr.  Barlow, 
which  induced  him  to  suspend  the  practice  of  the 
law,  which  he  has  never  since  resumed.  The  Ohio 
Company,  composed  of  a  number  of  respectable- 
men,  many  of  whom  Mr.  Barlow  1^  intimatdy 
known  while  in  the  army,  purchased  from  the 
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Congress  a  lai^  tract  of  country  lying  on  the 
border  of  the  river  of  that  name,  consisting  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  millions  of  acres.  Their  pro* 
jtet  was  to  sell  part  of  these  lands  to  foreigners^ 
and  to  settle  themselves  on  the  remainder.      , 

This  Company  appointed  Mr.  Barlow  their 
agent  to  transact  their  business-  in  Europe ;  in 
.consequence  of  which  he  repaired  to  England  in 
1788,  and  soon  afterwards  crossed  over  to  France. 
He  was  able  to  dispose  of  only  a  few  lots  of  that 
fertile  territory,  notwithstanding  every  allure- 
ment was  held  out  to  the  purchasers.  Had  the 
.settlement  of  the  Ohio  territory  depended  solely 
upon  emigrants  from  Europe^  it  would,  instead  of 
being  one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  of  the 
Union,  have  remained  an  uncultivated  wilderness. 
Fortunately  for  the  company,  adventurers  from  the 
most  populous  of  the  New  England  States  were 
attracted  by  their  liberal  offers ;  and  as  they  better 
understood  the  nature  of  clearing  and  settling  of 
new  land  than  Europeans,  they  in  a  short  time 
rendered  it  a  flourishing  country. 

European  settlers  in  America  labour  under 
numerous  disadvantages;  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  quid^est  mode  of  clearing  land,  and  turning 
it  to  advantage ;  they  cannot  submit  to  the  hard 
labour  and  privations  which  the  natives  do ;  they 
4^ither  like  to  dwell  in  a  log-hut  that  is  ready  to 
tuinb)e  about  their  ears^  and  admits  the  wind,  the 
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rain^  or  snow^  in  at  e?^ry  orevice ;  ncmtan  they 
live  for  a  twelvemonth  tcgetter  upon  salt  pro- 
visions* They  are  not  happy  unle8S  they  have 
Aeir  Buropean  comforts  about  them ;  they  tofOr 
aider  themselves  as  strangen  in  a  fofetgn  land ; 
shut  up  in  a-  gloomy  wilderness  among  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  'and  separated  as  it  \^ere  from  all  hu- 
man society.  Hence  they  either  fall  a  prey  to 
melancholy  and  dejectbn^  or  to  the  numerous 
diseases  which  strangers  are  liable  to  in  a  newly 
settled  country,  occasioned  for  the  most  part  by 
the  mephitic  vapours  of  the  woods  and  marshes* 
The  Americans  on  the  contrary  consider  the  /b- 
rests  aa  their  natural  habitations  t  they  were  bom 
in  them  ;  and^  like  the  wandering  Indians,  they 
emigrate  from  state  to  state,  from  one  spot  of  land 
to  anodier,  increasing  their  property  and  improv- 
ing the  country*  They  submit  to  all  the  hardships 
of  such  a  life  with  cheerfulness ;  and  though  lA^ 
Europeans  they  are' sometimes  subject  to  the  dis- 
eases of  those  new  countries,  yet  they  do  not  ao 
often  become  the  victims  of  them.  They  are  i^ 
well  acquainted  with  the  quality  and  localiti^  of 
a  lot  of  land  before  they  purchase  it ;  the  want  of 
which  knowledge  has  often  rained  an  Eorc^ieBn 
adventurer;  Every  thing  with  them  is  tumed  to 
some  advantage  or  other ;  and  instead  of  wasting 
their  time  in  grubbing  up  the  roots  of  trees  to 
g^ve    their   plahtatioD  a  htfndsome  appearance^ 
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tbtjr  leave  the  stumps  in  the  ground^  ind  sow 
their  cbrn  between  tbetit.     They  live  upon  the 
CMitest  sud  modt  sparing  diet,  and  .dwell  in  the 
mott  miaerabie  hats  for  the  first  year  or  two^  till 
they  have  paid  their  expenses  and  are  acme  thing 
ia  pocket ;  which  they  contrive  to  accomplish  by 
the  sale  or  barter  of  their  crops  of  corn  i  their  wood 
aihesy  their  shingles^    their  timber^  and  cattle. 
These  are  disposed  of  ^as  the  local  situation  of  the 
farm  enables  theikip  and  as  occasion  requires^  to 
some  great  proprietor  or  merchant  in  the  town- 
ahip)  without  wboai»  or  some  other  opening  for 
the  siJe  of  their  produce^  'the  clearing  of  land  is 
but  a  barre9  speculation.    An  European,  then>- 
£»re,  who  wishes  tolsmbark  in  the  clearing  of  lands 
an  America^  ahoukl  consider  well  of  all  the  inooo- 
venienoea^  privation«>  and  obstadea  which  he  nwflt 
encounter^  and  the  measures  which  he  mustadoftt 
io  the  prosecution  of  such  an  undertaking,  before 
he  <|^ta  his  own  country.    He  must  also  onake  up 
his  mind  to  be  a  loser  in  the  outset  of  the  thing, 
and  to  expend  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  even 
on  the  most  moderate  computation,  before  he  can 
eapect  to  establish  himself  permanently.    Many 
£uropeana  have  spent  thousands  in  such  speca!*- 
tions  in  America,  and  have  afterwards  returned 
home  beggarsu    People  now  begin  to  have  their 
eyes  opened  rather  more  than  formerly  to  the  A^ 
hiaive  offers  of  landowners^  even  in  Canada  as  well 
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as  the  United  States^  whose  interest  it  is  to  have 
their  property  cultivated  and  improved.  To  those 
who  have  any  inclination  to  settle  in  North  Ame* 
rica,  and  are  unacquainted  with  the  necessary  steps 
that  are  to  be  taken  under  such  circumstances^  the 
hints  which  I  have  offered  may,  perhaps,  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  them,  and  prevent  their 
embarking  in  a  hazardous  speculation  without  the 
necessary  precautions. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  we  find 
him  in  1791-2  taking  an  active  part  in  forwarding 
the  principles  of  the  French  revolution  as  a  mem" 
ber  of  the  Constitutional  Society  of  London.    In 
that  capacity  he  was  nominated  by  the  society  to 
go  over  to  France,  in  company  with  another  mem- 
ber^ and  present  an  address  from  the  society  to 
the  National  Convention  of  France.    ^^  As  the  re^ 
latioiis  of  peace,"*  says  Mr.  Barlow's  biographer, 
^*  which  still  existed  and  were  kept  up  between 
the  two  countries  had  not  then  been  disturbed^ 
these  two  gentlemen  undertook  the  task,  doablless 
without  foreseeing  the  consequences  that  resulted 
from  that  measure.     It  soon  after  became  the 
subject  of  legal  inquiry,  and  is  said  to  have  given 
birth  to  the  State  trials  which  took  place  in  the 
yesLT  1794*" 

The  result  of  this  rash  step  was,  that  Mr.  Bar- 
low could  not  return  to  England,  though  he  had 
departed  with  the  intention  of  being  absent  only 
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two  or  three  weeks^  and  had  left  his  wife  in  Lon* 
don,  and  his  private  concerns  unsettled.  He  there- 
fore sent  for  Mrs.  Barlow^  and  soon  after  accom- 
panied some  of  th6  deputies  who  were  sent  from 
the  Convention  on  a  mission  to  Savoy,  in  order  to 

■ 

forward  the  views  of  the  inhabitants,  who  appeared 
eager  to  throw  oflf  the  yoke  of  Victor  Amadeus, 
King  of  Sardinia. 

In  this  mission  Mr.  Barlow  was  actively  en^ 
gaged^  and  wrote  several  inspiriting  addresses  to 
the  people,  for  which  services  the  Convention  de- 
creed him  the  title  of  a  French  citizen.  About 
this  period  the  French  intrigues  in  America  began 
to  alarm  the  Government ;  and  General  Washing- 
ton, whose  only  wish  was  to  remain  in  peace  with 
ail  the  worlds  no  doubt  saw  with  secret  displeasure 
the  activity  of  his  countrymen  in  propagating  the 
dangerous  tenets  of  the  French  Government,  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  most  likely,  there* 
fore,  that  the  order  which  Mr.  Barlow  received  in 
1795^  from  President  Washington,  to  repair  to 
4he  States  of  Barbary  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
treaties  with  those  powers,  and  redeeming  the 
captive  Americans  from  slavery,  was  chiefly  to 
divert  that  gentleman  from  his  revolutionary  prac- 
tices, and  check  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism  among 
Americans  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
.  Mr.  Barlow  immediately  obeyed  the  President's 
commands^  and  to  his  honour  performed  the  ob- 
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jects  of  his  missioD  in  the  most  satisfactdry  maiK 
nen  He  negotiated  treaties  of  peace  with  Algien, 
TuniSy  and  Tripoli ;  and  redeemed  the  American 
prisoners  from  captivity.  In  1/07  he  returned  to 
Paris;  but  as  all  the  objects  of  the  revohition 
which  a  friend  to  humanity  could  desire  to  have 
seen  established^  were  overthrown  and  buried  be- 
neath tyranny  and  oppression^  Mr.  Barlow  re- 
mained an  unconcerned  spectator  in  that  country 
till  he  returned  to  America  in  1805.* 

It  was  during  this  period  of  inactivity  in  poli^ 
ileal  afFairSj  that  he  had  leisure  to  lay  the  foundsr 
lion  of  the  poem  called  **  The  Colimibi&d/'  which 
.be  has  since  completed  and  pubJisfaed  in  a  very 
splendid  manner.  This  poem  is  an  enlar|^mei|t 
jof  his  Vision  of  ColumbuSi  and  is  comprised  ia 
ten  books.  Columbus  is  the  hero  of  the  poem^ 
and  Hesper,  who  is  represented  as  the  guardian 
genius  of  the  western  continent,  appears  to  him 
in  prison ;  into  whidi  he  had  been  thrown  after 
being  recalled  from  his  government  in  the  New 
World.  The  Genius  endeavoors  to  soothe  and 
elevate  his  desponding  spirit  by  anticipating  the 
great  events  that  were  to  ilow  from  his  illustrious 

deeds.    Leaving  the  prison  together,  they  ascend 
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*  Mr.  Barloir  was  appoiDted  ambassador  to  the  Coort  of 
France  in  1812.  *Th«  fliisfortnnes  of  Napoleon,  liOWeTer, 
firBitrat«d hh J<»Brn^y  to  Moscow;  and  he  dM  on  hk  H%am 
Is  PatM  froa  ckagria  a«d  iialigne. 


\o  the  summit  cf  a  high  mountain^ '  from  whence 
the  imtnefise  Continent  of  Americii  is  kid  open  to 
tiie  view  of  the  hero. 

j^rom  this  elevated  spot  Hesper  describes  tc^ 
Oolttmbos  the  geographical  position  or  prominent 
parts  of  th^  New  World ;  the  state  of  the  natives ; 
end  foretells  the  cruelties  and  devastations  whidi 
are  to  ensue  in  the  Spanish  possessions  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  settlement  of 
the  English  colonists  in  America }  and  desertbes 
in  glowing  colours  the  revolutionary  conflict  ik' 
which  they  ultimately  obtain  their  independence. 
Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  poem ;  the  sob*- 
ordinate  par ta  am  diver^fied  with  efMSodes  and  fiin*- 
dful  images^  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  subject 
^ndembellish  the  poem. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  whioh  this  poem  lies 
under  is  the  necessity  of  having  its  events  foretold 
in  a  vision.  Hence  we  are  but  little  interested 
with  the  hero^  who  ought  to  be  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  poem.  In  the  Iliad  Mre  have  Achilles  or 
Hector  to  charm  us ;  in  the  Odyssejr  we  have 
Ulysses ;  in  the  ^neid,  iBneas :  all  of  whom  art 
e^er  present  to  our  imagination^  and  concerned  in 
the  events  before  us :  but  Columbus  is  a  mere  in^ 
animate  personage  who  hears  all  and  does  no- 
thing. Mr.  Barlow  has,  however,  had  a  very  dif- 
ficult task  to  perform.  Modern  history  is  not  at 
all  adapted  for  such  poems ;  the  events  ought  to. 
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be  mellowed  by  time ;  and  if  somewhat  involved 
in  obscarity,  the  author  can  better  employ  his 
fictitious  agents  in  the  business  of  the  scene.  His 
«  River  gods  ^  and  '*  Gods  of  Frost  '*  can  then 
take  an  active  part  with  much  more  propriety ; 
nay,  their  very  existence  perhaps  may  not  then  be 
questioned  :  but  when  .  we  see  a  modern  general 
struggling  with  one  of  these  imaginary  foes,  and 
Tccent  facts  blended  with  fictitious  events,  oar 
reason,  in  spite  of  every  poetical  license  in  their 
iavour,  will  revolt  at  such  incongruities. 

These  disadvantages  do  not,  however,  afiect  the 
merits  of  the  poem  in  other  respects.  Mr.  Bar* 
low  has  displayed  considerable  taste  and  talents  in 
the  management  of  the  subject,  and  has  given  the 
transactions  of  so  long  a  period  with  much  spirit 
and  elegance.  If  he  had  said  less  upon  some  un* 
pleasant  events  of  the  revolutionary  war,  it  would 
have  displayed  more  impartiality,  and  ret^tred  the 
work  less  objectionable ;  but  to  dwell  upon  the 
subject  of  the  ^^  prison-ships,"*  and  display  their 
horrors  in  an  engravings  is  not  at  all  calculated  tQ 
promote  that  ''  harmony  and  felicity  between  na- 
tions,** which  he  makes  Hesper  predict  to  Colum^? 
bus  in  the  two  last  books  of  his  poem. 

Mr.  Barlpw  has  also  suffered  his  better  judge* 
ment  to  be  influenced  by  a  desire  which  has  often 
evinced  itself  in  many  of  his  countrymen,  of  esta^r 
blishing   what  they   denominate  an  ^'  American 
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ianguage**  but  which,  in  fact,  isnothing  more  thaik 
pedantic  and  distorted  English.  Many  of  thete 
j^erican  expressions  have  crept  into  the  Colutn- 
biad,  to  the  utter  disfiguration  of  several  otherwise 
beautiful  passages;  and  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  elegant  and  sublime,  is  nothing  but  mere 
fustian  and  bombast. 

.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  G^Iumbiad  is  entitled 
to  a  considerable  share  of  applause ;  it  evinces  in 
the  author  abilities  of  no  mean  stamp,  and  pos- 
sesses merits  which  are  not  to  be  found  but  in 
works  of  a  superior  cast.  It  is  also  the  produc- 
tion of  an  '^  infant  country,"  and  on  that  account 
should  be  viewed  in  a  more  favourable  light  than 
if  it  had  emanated  from  the  birth-place  of  a  Ho« 
mer,  a  Virgil,  or  a  Milton.  Every  spark  of  genius 
that  is  emitted  from  the  Western  Continent 
should  be  hailed  with  satisfaction ;  and  instead  of 
being  extinguished  by  the  pestilential  breath  of 
partial  castigators,  which,  like  the  parching  blast  of 
the  Arabian  Simoom,  destroys  every  thing  within 
its  reach,  it  should  be  fanned  into  a  flame  by 
the  mild  and  gentle  treatment  of  judicious  critics. 
We  Plight  then  hope  to  see  the  genius  of  the  an- 
cient world  engrafted  upon  the  new  hemisphere ; 
and  if  ever  the  day  should  come,  that  the  modem 
powerful  nations  of  Europe  are  compelled  to 
transfer  their  sceptres  like  those  of  Greece  and 
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Home  to  a  more  western  rival,  it  would  be  aomd 
mtis&diion  to  Eng^ishmes  to  know  that  that  mal 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  stock  of  their  ami 
nation,  and  had  preserved  the  language^  manners^ 
genms,  and  laws  of  their  ancestors* 
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^Tmii  gentleman^  who  is  better  known  in  Eng- 
land from  the  treaty  which  he  n^otiated  on  the 
part  of  this  country  than  by  any  very  prominent 
acts  during  the  revolutionary  war^  is  descended 
from  a  French  family  who  emigrated  to  America 
daring  the  persecutions .  of  the  Hugonots  in  tbe 
ragn  of  Louis  XIV.  His  ancestors,  with  a  number 
of  other  refugees^  landed  at  New  York  about  tbe 
time  that  colony  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  Dut^.  These  persons  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city,  on  whidbi 
they  settled,  and  called  the  place  New  Rochdle, 
in  remembrance  of  the  sca-^rt  of  that  name  from 
which  they  had  sailed.  They  retained  their  lan« 
guage  and  customs  for  a  considerable  time;  but 
their  religion  and  politics  being  the  same  as  those 
of  their  English  neighbours,  they  approximated 
by  degrees ;  and  like  their  brethren  who  settled  in 


Enghmd,  th^  have  for  the  last  two  generations 
become  one  and  the  same  people^^  their  French 
origin  being  discernible  only  by  their  names. 

Mr*  Jay  was  born  at  New^  Rochelle  in  1734, 
•nd  received  bis  education  at  New  York.  He 
afterwards  took  up  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  was  in  considerable  practice  when  the  revo* 
lutionary  war  broke  out  This  event  called  him^ 
as  it  did  many  others^  from  private  into  public 
life ;  he  being  deputed  as  a  member  to  the  first 
Congress^  the  duties  of  which  station  he  conti- 
nued to  perform  until  he  was  chosen  President  in  . 
1777*  He  was  afterwards  sent  as  minister  ]^enl- 
potentiary  to  Spaipj  when  that  country  had  de^ 
termined  to  join  France  in  the  war.  In  this  situa** 
tion  he  continued  till  he  was  nominated  joint 
commissioner  with  Franklin  and  Adams^  who 
were  then  at  the  courts  of  France  and  Holland^ 
to  treat  with  Qreat  Britain  for  peace  whenever  an 
opening  presented  itself.  This  did  accordingly 
take  place  in  1783^  and  Mr.  Jay  as^sted  in  the 
treaty  which  gave  to  his  country  liberty  and  inde* 
pendence.      -  - 

Mr.  Jay^  on  his  return  to  America^  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  minister  for  foreign  afTairs, 
until  the  formation  of  the  new  constitution  in 
1789^  On  that  memorable  occasion  he  was  ho- 
noured by  President  Washington^  in  oonourrence 
jwith  the  voice  of  the  senate^  with  the  appoint- 
1 
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ment  of  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  art 
office  of  great  power  and  responsibility.  In  1704 
he  was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, and  to  settle  the  differences  and  disputes 
which  had  arisen  between  the  two  countries*  This 
desirable  object  Mr.  Jay  accomplished ;  and  hap- 
pily prevented,  at  that  revolutionary  period^  a 
destructive  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States. 

So  unpopular,  however,  were  both  the  treaty 
and  its  negotiator,  that  Mr.  Jay,  on  his  return  to 
America,  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  official 
situation  as  chief  justice.  He  was  soon  after 
elected  governor  of  New  York,  which  place  he 
continued  to  hold  for  several  years,  unti\  he  d&> 
clined  any  further  election,  and  retired  to  his  estate^ 
where  he  enjoys  the  consolation  of  having  served 
his  country  faithfully  in  its  most  trying  moments^ 
and  of  never  having  soiled  his  fair  fame  by  one 
single  act  of  vice  or  weakness. 


COMMODORE  BARRON. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  interest  of  such  a  coun* 
try  as  the  United  States  to  keep  up  a  large  and 
expensive  naval  establishment,  otherwise  we  might 
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be  surprised  that  her  marine  force  was  formerly 
on  such  a  despicable  footing.  It  consisted  of  only 
teii  frigates,  from  twenty-four  to  forty-four  guns 
ttch,  most  of  \ivhich  were  unserviceable;  twelve 
i1bb[is  from  sev^n  to  sixteen  guns  each ;  and  sixty- 
hine  gun-boats  of  one  gun  each.  This  latter 
species  of  force  is  said  to  be  the  favourite  hobby 
of  Mr.  lefFerson,  who  conceived  that  it  was  quite 
sufficient  for  defensive  purposes.  The  gun-boats 
are  certiinly  very  well  adapted  for  action  in 
shallow  wafers ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  United 
States^  ntoki  of  their  principal  sea-port  towns  lie 
bpet)  to  the  altack  ot  line-of-battle  ships^  against 
which  M  would  be  impossible  for  gun-boats  to  be 
of  any  service.  They  therefore  can  be  useful  only 
in  aiding  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  States : 
this  they  have  sufficiently  evinced  since  the  em- 
bargo, for  without  them  the  spirit  of  mercantile 
advehture  would  have  rendered  the  law  nugatory. 

Thei^e  was  not  above  three  or  four  frigates  in 
co'n^taissidn,  and  perhaps  only  two  that  were  pre- 
pared for  iitimediate  service.  The  expense  of  the 
nav£ll  establishment  was  about  300,000/.  sterling 
pei-  iihhum,  and  nearly  one  half  of  that  sum  was  ex- 
^ehded  in  repairs,  it^otwithstanding  this  imbe- 
cilfe  istate  of  the  American  navy,  it  can  bOast  of 
itiahy  brave  arid  excellent  officers,  some  of  whom 
have  at  differeipt  periods  distinguished  themselves 
against  the  French  and  the  Tripolitans  in  several 
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severe  engagements.  Among  them^  the  names 
of  Truxton^  Rodgers,  Decatur^  Bainbridge^  and 
Campbell^  are  the  most  conspicuous;  nor  must 
we  omit  that  of  Barron^  who^  though  placed  in 
a  most  unfortunate  dilemma  by  the  obstinacy  of 
his  own  Government^  and  the  ill-judged  measures 
of  one  of  our  admirals^  is^  notwithstanding  the 
misfortune  that  befel  him^  a  brave  and  exceUent 
seaman. 

The  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake  frigate  was 
sudden  and  unexpected^  otherwise  Captain  Barron 
would  certainly  have  prepared  his  ship  for  action 
on  the  probability  of  such  an  event.  It  appears 
that  he  left  port  under  no  apprehension  of  such 
an  attack;  and  it  is  positively  said  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  any  British  deserters  being  at  that 
time  on  board ;  but  that  the  officer  who  was  on 
the  recruiting  party  had  enrolled  four  of  cmr  men 
under  false  names^  and  as  American  citizens^  (cer- 
tificates of  which  might  easily  be  obtained  £or  a 
false  oath  and  a  dollar,)  and  had  sent  them  on 
board  the  Chesapeake  without  acquainting  Cap- 
tain Barron  who  they  really  were.  The  captain, 
of  course,  did  not  trouble  himself  to  scrutinize 
the  history  of  his  seamen,  many  of  whom  he  had 
good  reason  to  believe  were  Englishmen,  though 
perhaps  not  deserters;  they  might  have  entered 
from  British  merchantmeti :  if  so,  he  was  justified 
in  his  assertion  to  Captain  Humphries,  that  h« 
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had  no  deserters  on  boards  to  his  knowledge^  and 
in  th^t  respect  cannot  be  accused  of  speaking 
falsely. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  wish  to  vindicate  the 
American  Government,  or  even  Captain  Barron, 
from  the  charge  of  encouraging  British  deserters 
to  enter  their  naval  service ;  all  that  I  aim  &t  is 
to  place  things  in  their  true  light,  without  favout 
or  dilution  for  one  person  or  nation  rather  than 
another.  That  Captain  Barron  was  culpable  '^  for 
neglecting,  oii  the  probability  of  an  engagement^ 
to  clear  his  ship  for  action,*'  there  is  no  doubt^ 
since  it  was  on  that  charge,  and  on  that  alone, 
that  the  court*martial  sentenced  him  to  be  sus- 
pended from  all  command  in  the  navy  for  five 
years.  Upon  every  other  allegation  he  was  ho«> 
nourably  acquitted. 

The  following  extract  from  the  opinions  of  the 
Court  upon  the  fourth  and  last  charge  will  serve 
to  explain  their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  with* 
out  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  several  specific 
cations : 

'^  The  0ttack  of  the  Leopard  was  not  suitably 
repelled  by  the  Chesapeake,  because  it  appears  to 
the-Court,  that,  circumstanced  as  the  two  ships 
then  were,  boarding  the  Leopar4  would  have  been 
impracticable ;  and,  of  course,  no  other  means  of 
repelling  her  attack  remained  but  in  the  use  of 
the  Chesapeake's  guns.    That  all  these  guns  were 
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loaded,  and  not  one  of  thesi  was  fired  before  the 
Hag  of  the  Chesapeake  was  struck,  is  most  o^rtam  $ 
but  yet  it  appears  to  the  Court,  that  Ca}>tailt 
fiarroi^  bnd  the  officers  commanding;  divisions, 
did  every  thing  whioh  they  oould  do  to  get  them 
fired ;  and  that  the  oolours  were  «ot  struck  vntil 
all  reasonable  hope  of  suooeeding  in  piroperly  fe- 
pelliog  the  attack,  in  this  way,  was  tost*    The 
iiyiaries  sustained^  either  in  the  Ghesapeafttt  nr 
htr  crew»  did  not  at  dut  tinie  make  her  surreiidar 
neeessaryv     Captain  Barrte  might  haw  waited 
until  she  htid  received   aiany  more  and  gfeater 
iii)j«iries,  and  had  lost  the  livte  and  aenricea  <^ 
many  itiore  of  her  crew,  before  he  could  ba^  beOa 
compelled  by  these  causes  to  have  stnid^  His  S^f^ 
But,  during  this  intervaf  of  eertaki  ifejuiif  ,  tie 
-could  have  had  no  reasonable  bope^  evM  after 
be  had  sustained  it^  of  douqg  aoy  thiti|:  to  the 
aaiioyaiice  of  1ms  adversai^.    And  in  such  a  A*' 
tuation,  he  stands  justified  in  the  of^mioti  of  the 
Court  ih  str^Ling  his  flag.    The  atriUftg  his  flag 
without  consulting  his  officers,  is  a  circumsttfMe 
which  this  Court  boiisidets  of  no  Q*B8e(|uan06.    It 
is  not  the  duty  of  a  cimMuanddr,  unddr  ao^  aifv 
cnmstanoes,  (and  in  the  situatioi)  ia  which  fStp' 
tain  Barron  then  was  it  woald  have  been  highly 
improper,)  to  consult  his  inleridr  offioltfs  m  to  th^ 
propriety  of  hauling  d<»wn  hit  colours^    It  ii  the 
opinion  of  the  Gourt^  tikCreforei  that  Giptain  AwMa 
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Bwrou  is  Nocr  Bmjjitx  under  this  fourth  and  laek 
qhai!ge^  ^  for  nei  doing  Ms  utoiort  to)  takq  or  d»r 
stfoj  the  LdOjpBtA,  which  Tossel  il  was  bts  4«itj) 
to  tnceuBler/  a»  this  charge  k  explained  anab 
liaked  by  the  9pecificaftion8  amiexed  to  it 

^  In  giving  theee  opioioDS^  it  wiit  be  pereeimcl 
lih^t  the  Couf  t  hane  fek  thecnsdvieft  bound  ta  con»* 
sider  the  several  chatfgea  preferred  as  exphuned 
and  Iknited  by  tbe  speeifications  ^nnesed  to*  them 
respectively.^   The  opinioii  of  the  Courts  therejbre^ 
upoB  the  charges  of  whkh  they  have  acquitted 
the  accused  is  to  he  oofMideped  ia  noi  other  wagr, 
than  that  he  is  not  guilty  under  these  charges 
as  so  explained  and  limited.    No  transposition  of 
the  specifications;^  or  any  other  modifications  of 
the  charges  themselves^  wouM  aher  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  as  to  the  firmness  and  courage  of  the 
accused.    The  evidence  upon  this  head  is  clear 
and  satisfactory. 

"  The  Court  having  agreed  in  the  preceding 
opinions  that  Captaiti  James  Barron^^  although 
not  guilty  of  three  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
him^  is  nevertheless  guilty  under  that  wherein  he 
is  accused  ^  for  neglectitig,  on  the  probability  of 
an  engagemeatj,  to.  cleac  bi;^  sl^p^  iot  ^tion/  dp 
further  agree^  that  the  said  Captain  James  Barron^ 
beiog  guilty  q{  thift  chaise,  faUs^  mdvr  iiart  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Rufeft  apdj  BugqlatiQne.  for  lh€ 
Government  of  the  Navy -of  the  United  States, 
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adopted  by  an  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  passed  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred, and  entitled  ^  An  Act  for  the  better  Go- 
vernment  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  ;*  and 
they  do  adjudge  and  SENTENCE  the  said  Cap- 
tain James  Barron  to  be  SUSPENDED  from  all 
command  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
this  without  pay  or  official  emoluments  of  any 
kind,  for  the  period  and  term  of  FIVE  YEARS, 
from  this  eighth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
pur  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight. 

«  JOHN  RODGERS, 
WM.  EAINBRIDGE, 
PUGH  G.  CAMPBELL, 
STEPHEN  DECATUR,  Jus. 
JOHN  SHAW, 
JOHN  SMITH, 
D.  PORTER, 
JOS.  TARBELL, 
J.  JONES, 
JAS.  LAWRENCE, 
CHAS.  LUDLOW, 

LiTTiN  W«  Tazewell,  Judge  Advocate.^ 

The  above  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  Pre- 
sident  of  the  United  States. 
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DR.  MITCHILL. 

Dr.  Mxtchill  was  a  boy  when  the  declaration 
of  independence '  was  made  in  1776^  ^nd  had 
not  attained  maturity  when  that  independence 
was  allowed  and  confirmed  by  Great  Britain. 
He  spent  several  years  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  establishment  of  peace  in  Europe^  visiting 
France^  England  and  Scotland^  for  the  purpose 
of  education.  Being  destined  for  the  profession 
of  physic^  he  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  autumn  of  1786^  and  the  next  year  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  It  is  related  of 
Dr.  Mitchill^  that  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  natural 
history  when  a  child  by  reading  Goldsmith's 
^*  Animated  Nature,**  which  accidentally  fell  into 
his  hands.  This  was  afterwards  much  improved 
by  a  sight  of  the  cabinets  in  London  and  P^ris, 
but  mor^  particularly  by  the  lectures  and  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Black,  and  the  discourses  and  exhi* 
bition  of  specimens  by  Professor  Walker. 

On  leaving  Europe,  he  was  intrusted  with  public 
dispatches  from  Mr.  Adams,  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary from  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  to  some  of  the  heads  of  departments 
in  the  American  Government.  He  arrived  in 
America  just  in  season  to  witness  the  progress  of 
another  revolution  in  the  national  government. 
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from  the  loose  and  ill-oompacted  confederation  of 
the  States^  hastily  conceived  during  the  war,  to 
^he  more  efficient  and  better  planned  system  of 
thj^  new  Federal  Constitution. 

Pr.  Mitchiirs  political  principles  being  in  uni- 
fton  with  those  of  the  republican  or  demqcratlc; 
party,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  dty  o^  New 
York  in  Congress  soon  after  Mr.  Jefl5^rson*8 
l^lection  to  the  presidei^py.  He  is  consequeqUy 
numbered  amppg  the  friends  of  that  gendemap^ 
afxd  continues  to  spppprt  the  measur^;  pf  Mn* 
Madison,  his  successor. 

The  attention  of  p.r.  l^t^ill  h^s  bf^o  a  gpod 
^eal  directed  to  philospphical  objects;  in  ibfi 
prosecution  of  which  he  has.  carried.  QDt  ^  ver^ 
^tensive  correspondence^  i^pt  only  ^ill^  t)io 
{earned  men  and  societies  of  hisQwn  country,  l^ut 
also  with  those  of  Europe  Xhe  spbjegt^.whiohi 
he  has  investigated  with  most  lal^ur^  ar^^  the 
productipn,  comppsitioi),  and  operatioi;  of  ppsti^- 
Icntial  fluids^  or  the  histqfy  of  thps^  a^ef^  or,  va-. 
pours  which  in^t  th^  atmosphere,  and.  Qx^fe. 
febrile  distempers.  The  doctrine  of  S^ptpn,  of- 
fiered  to,  the  world  by  him.  apd  his  pMpils»  in 
ppnseq4ence.  of  these  ipvest^ga^iops,  fprffia  a  mer. 
xoprable  feature  ip  mpdern  Sfuenpe.  Dr.  MttchiU 
has  also  a  considerable  taste  for  poetry;  but  Vjcry 
f^w  of  his  labpprs  in  that;  department  of  the  bdle«. 
jettres.  have  yet,  found  tiifir  way.  intp  prints    J9c 
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fesi(^  at  N;e\jr  York,  whe^e  h?  oypys  i\f^  cosr-s 
fprts  of  9  in94^ate  fortune,  %nd  the  esteem,  of  ^ 
^ow  oitizxps. 


GENERAL  PINCKNEY. 

TuQ  family;  of  tbe  PirK:ku^6  are  among  the 
mo^t  respepta^Ie  of  thpse  who  at  the  comoieiijce- 
iffeQjt  of  t}^  i[9^olujLiooary  contest  took  an  active 
p^  in  &^pui!  o£  Am$vi<?aiii  independence.  Ge« 
Qpiral)  Charijcs-  Cptesworrth  Finqkaey,  and  his.  bro* 
U^fjr  Tbpffi^s^  ar/e  l^oth  natives  of  th/s  State  of 
Sout)^  Cf";QlM9a^  ^h^re  they  stili:  reside  on  their 
vreapecftjiyj^  ealiatiefl.. 

Th$  G^nj^ral  \9M,  born  about  t)he  year  1 740, 
an4  wj)^  of  a.  proper  age  was  sent  with  his  bro- 
th^ to  be*  ediucated  at  one  of  our  public  schools 
in  l^ogland*  Oni  the  breaking  out  of  the  i:evor 
Iptipnasy  war,  bis  bther,  wha  waa  at  that  time 
Chief  Justice  o£  South.  Gaix>lina,  joined^  the  pa- 
triotic party,  while  hia  son  Charles^  who  wa^  then 
a  memba*  of  the.  General  Assembly  of  that  State, 
resigned  his.  situation,  and  jDined'  the  American, 
staadanL 

Mr^  Pinckney  entered*  the  ranks  as  one  of  the 
Charleston  Volunteers ;  from  which,  he  was  after* 
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wards  appointed  Major  of  the  first  regiment  of 
the  line^  raised  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina^ 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gadsden^  on 
whose  promotion  he  succeeded  to  the  command. 
The  first  engagement  in  which  this  regiment  took 
part  was  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Moultriei  which 
was  attacked  by  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  General 
Clinton. 

This  fort  was  erected  on  Sullivan's  Island^ 
which  commanded  the  harbour  of  Charleston. 
The  Americans  had  fortified  it  with  twenty-two 
and  thirty-two  pounders,  and  garrisoned  it  with 
about  300  men.  The  British  having  resolved  to 
attack  this  island  previous  to  their  descent  on 
Charleston,  Admiral  Parker,  in  the  Bristol  of  50 
guns,  with  the  Experiment  of  50  guns,  the  Sole- 
bay,  Actson,  Syren,  and  Sphynx  frigates,  the 
Thunder  bomb,  and  an  armed  ship,  got  under 
way ;  and  in  a  short  time  these  ships,  having  all 
(except  the  Actason,  which  ran  aground)  got 
springs  on  their  cables,  began  a  tremendous  fire 
on  the  fort.  At  the  same  time  the  army  attacked 
in  boats ;  the  floating  batteries  and  armed  craft 
moving  to  cover  their  landing. 

From  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock  till  half- 
past  one  the  ships  continued  to  receive  an  un* 
remitting  fire  from  the  fort,  when  it  slackened  for 
a  short  time,  owing  to  want  of  ammunition ;  but 
that  being  supplied,  the  fire  was  renewed,  and 
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did  not  cease  till  nine  at  night,  when  the  ships 
were  hove  off,  the  Bristol  and  Experiment  bdng 
left  almost  wrecks  on  the  water.  The  quarter 
deck  of  the  Bristol  was  twice  cleared  of  officers 
by  the  enemy's  fire;  but  our  gallant  admiral 
stood  with  great  composure  and  coolness,  not«» 
withstanding  the  slaughter  around  him ;  an  in- 
stance of  determined  bravery  which  has  certainly 
never  been  surpassed,  though  often  equalled,  by 
British  sailors.  The  Bristol,  whose  complement 
of  men  did  not  much  exceed  three  hundred,  had 
her  captain  and  forty  men  killed,  and  seventy-one 
wounded. 

'  While  we  applaud  the  undaunted  intrepidity  of 
our  own  seamen,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  per- 
severing ardour  and  bravery  of  the  Americans, 
who  with  such  a  small  and,  unequal  force  tri- 
umphed over  their  gallant  assailants.  Nothing 
but  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  in  which  they  had  embarked,  could  have 
enabled  them  to  stand  against  such  a  superior 
force. 

The  gallant  conduct  of  Colonel  Pinckney  on 
this  occasion  obtained  for  him  the  marked  appro-- 
batioa  of  General  Washington,  who  appointed 
him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  at  the  battles  of  Brandy-wine  and  Ger- 
man-town. The  Southern  States  being  again 
fittacked  by  the  British  forces,  Colonel  Pinckney 
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obUined  leave  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  accordingly  resumed  the  command  «£ 
kia  r^ment^  at  the  head  of  whidi  he  made  an 
assault  on  Savannah. 

On  his  return  from  Georgia,  Colonel  Pinckney 
was  a[^inted  by  General  Lincoln  commanduiC 
of  Fort  Moultrie ;  but  on  Charleston  beiag  be^ 
sieged  by  kad,  and  bombarded  by  a  part  of  the 
British  fleet,  the  Colonel's  regiment  was  ordesedl 
to  its  defence  ;  when  after  a  gallant  resistance  he 
was  with  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  taken  pri« 
4oper,  under  honourable  terms  of  capituktioa. 
This  event  appears  to  have  terminated  the  nttlitarjr 
career  of  Colonel  Pinckney,  as  he  could  not  pro* 
cure  himself  to  be  exchanged  till  towards  the  con-- 
elusion  of  the  war. 

Peace  had  no  sooner  taken  place,  t^a  Mr. 
Pinckney  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Federal 
Congress,  and  signed  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1788*  On  the 
4Core  of  gratitude  to  the  French,  though  an  im-» 
pulse  very  diflerent  from  friendship  caused  them 
to  take  the  part  of  America,  he,  with  many  lead- 
ing characters  in  the  United  States,  waa  the 
avowed  advocate  of  that  nation,  and  so  continued 
till  their  enormities  changed  those,  sentiments  to 
the  contempt  and  hatred  of  all  good  men.  Mx* 
{^inckney  has  additional  cauae  to  despise  theoQ ; 
for    the    then  insolent  republic  refused  to  ao* 
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knowledge  bim  as  the  minister  plenipotentiary  at 

Paris. 

Mr.  Finckoey  was  afterwards  oommander-in* 
chief  of  the  militia  of  South  Carolina,  and  was 
third  in  command  under  General  Washington 
wheb  the  United  States  army  was  sent  to  quell 
the  western  msurrection.  General  Pinckney  has 
been  employed  in  several  diplomatic  missions,  id 
which,  if  it  has  not  been  his  good  fortune  always 
to  succeed,  he  has  been  guided  by  a  patriotic  re^ 
gard  for  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  displayed 
an  open  and  conciliating  spirit  of  n^otiation  best 
calculated  to  preserve  peace  and  unanimity  with 
foreign  mtions. 


JAMES  MONROE. 

Tht^  g^tieman  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
betwcten  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was 
educate  at  the  college  of  Williamsburg  in  that 
state,  and  bred  to  the  law.  It  is  said  that  hia 
studies  prepairatory  to  that  profession  were  directed 
fay  Mr%  Jefferson  $  and  between  these  two  gen^ 
tfonoen  tlneite  has^  till  lately,  existed  the  greatest 
flMacb'mmt*  Mr.  Monroe  iilherited  from  his 
patents  but  a  very  sknder  fortune ;  and  it  seemed 
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necessaryi  if  he  would  arrive  at  independence  in 
this  respect^  that  he  should  adhere  to  his  pro- 
fessional avocations^  and  pursue  them  wilh  assi- 
duity :  but  he  was  destined  to  more  brilliant  though 
less  lucrative  pursuits.  He  was  early  brought 
into  public  life,  where  his  services,  in  a  variety  of 
employments^  have  met  with  the  approbation  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

He  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
when  he  was  sent  to  Congress^  which  situation 
he  afterwards  resigned  for  a  commission  in  the 
army;  but  going  rather  late  into  the  military 
line,  and  after  the  period  of  rapid  promotion  had 
passed  away,  he  rose  only  to  the  rank  o(  colonel 
during  the  revolutionary  contest.  He  is  allowed 
to  have  served  with  honour  and  reputation ;  but 
we  do  not  find  any  actions  of  great  iclat  in  which 
his  name  appears.   * 

Peace  had  no  sooner  put  an  end  to  this  employ- 
ment than  he  returned  to  his  former  profession  at 
the  •  bar.  But  he  was  almost  immediately  dele- 
gated pgain  to  Congress ;  and  his  election  to  this 
body  was  annually  repeated,  heariy  without  an  in- 
*terval>  during  the  space  of  ten  years. 

In  1794  Mr.  Monroe  was  sent  to  France  ia 
quality  of  minister  to  that  republic.  Mr.  Jay  was 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  Bngland,  and  was  fortu^ 
nate  enough  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce^  which  soon  restored  a  good  under- 
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Standing  between  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Mon-- 
roe  was  not  so  successful  in  his  negotiation ;  he 
had  to  deal  with  the. most  unjust^  rapacious,  and 
villainous  set  of.  people  that  ever  disgraced  the 
government  of  a  civilized  nation.  The  failure 
cannot,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  any  want  of 
abilities  on  his  part ;  but  rather  to  the  insolent 
vanity  of  the  French  Government. 

After  a  residence  of  two  years  at  Paris,  Mr. 
Monroe  was  charged  by  the  federal  administration 
with  being  too  complaisant  to  the  overbearing 
temper  of  the  French  Directory,  who  were  anxious 
to  involve  America  in  a  war  with  England.  He 
was  consequently  recalled  with  a  high  degree  of 
censure.  After  demanding  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  a  written  declaration  of  the  motives  of  his 
recall,  he  published  his  defence,  which  was  of 
coarse  well  received  by  the  republican  party,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  who  were  then 
availing,  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  render 
the  federalists  unpopular. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  shortly  after  elected  governor 
of  Virginia,  which  ofEce  he  filled  by  re-elections 
for  three  years,  the  longest  period,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  that  state,  that  the  same  per- 
son can  be  eligible  to  that  office  until  after  an 
interval  of  three  other  years.  About  the  expi- 
ration of  this  term  Mr.  Monroe  was  sent  to  join 
Mr.  Livingston,  the  American  minister  at  Paris, 
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for  the  purpott  of  settling  the  diiler6tices  tM#^e!iA 
Sjpain  dnd  Ih^  United  States,  and  negotiating  fbt 
the  ptM'cbase  of  i/ooisiaiia. 

Aftier  ftcscotnidishing  the  lAjebts  of  his  W!»M^, 
lie  r^aired  to  England  48  ^^tos^df-  from  th% 
United  States  i  aM  wte  aftei^ards  jotU^d  by  Mir. 
Willtam  ]^itickD«y^  V(Aid  wsis  rtfnt  td  tfit^  efdi^mr^ 
as  joint  commis^i^Mfet  \i\}k  Mt.  MoAW>e  f6t  thi 
purpose  of  dettKklg  all  difier6i^!^  b^w^n  OVeat 
Britain  and  the  United  JStates,  and  to  reheVir  ttVfe 
treaty  of  a^ity  attd  commerce  between  the  twd 
countries. 

The  fttfe  bf  the  Irftaiy  conchided  1^  these  gen- 
tleifien  and  His  Majcisty^s  troth mis^foners  ft  w^H 
known.  The  t^rms  6f  it  w^elre  far  froth  bieing 
palatable  to  the  British  public;  yrt  the  treaty 
had  no  fiooner  arrived  in  America  than  it  vrai 
n^ected  by  Mr.  Jefierson  i^ithout  consulting  th6 
Senate.  It  of  course  returned  to  England  unra- 
tified ;  which,  though  it  had  failed  in  settling  out 
differences  with  the  United  States,  immediately 
terminated  the  disputes  that  had  arisen  ambngst 
ourselves  reacting  the  favourable  terms  granted 
to  the  Americans. 

The  rejection  of  this  treaty  by  the  tVesidcni 
placed  th^  American  commissioners  in  rather  Hh 
awkward  predil[^ament ;  and  Mr.  Monroe,  Ih  pst-^ 
ticular,  Experienced  a  singular  coincidence  of  cir- 
cumstances between  this  event  ahd  his  recall  frotit 
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Paris  in  1706  $  with  this  difierenoe,  that  he  now 
hid  to  enter  the  lists  with  his  friend  Jefferson^ 
instead  of  the  federalists.  He  returned  to  Ame^ 
ricA  in  1807^  ^^  immediately  published  a  letter 
in  defence  of  the  treaty  which  he  and  Mr.  Pinci^* 
ney  had  signed,  and  in  justification  of  their  con« 
doct.  In  doing  this,  he,  of  course,  called  in 
question  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  refusal 
to  ratify  it :  in  consiequence  of  which,  no  great 
cordtality  for  a  time  existed  between,  these  gentle^ 
men. 

When  this  treaty  was  rejected  by  Mr,  Jefferson, 
and  that  by  no  means  in  the  most  respectful  man^ 
ner,  the  British  people  expressed  very  little  dis^ 
pleasure  at  the  drcumstanoe ;  nor  did  they  call  in 
question  the  right  of  the  President  to  refuse  the 
rati^cation  of.  what  his  ministers  had  signed  j^ 
but  no  sooner  does  a  similar  event  take  place  in 
this  country,  by  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Erskine's 
treaty,  than  the  Americans  (the  republican  party 
at  least)  are  all  up  in  arms  against  us,  and  deny 
our  Government  the  very  privilege  which  they 
claim  for  their  President.  Mr.  Jefferson  com- 
plaitied  that  the  whole  of  his  instructions  had  not 
been  complied  with,  and  that  he  could  not  obtain 
all  the  advantages  he  wanted :  whereas  our  minis^ 
tern  aaserty  that  Mr.  Erskine  went  betf&nd  his  in^ 
atmctions,  and  conceded  more  than  he  was  Authai' 
rited.    Upon  what  grounds,  therefore,  can  the 
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Americans  claim  the  right  of  rejecting  an  tncMi* 
pleie  treaty t  and  deny  us  the  same  right  of  rgectitsg 
one  that  is  unauthorized  ? 

On  perusing  the  instructions  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Canning,  in  his  letter  to  Mn  E^kine^  of  the  23d 
of  January  1800^  the  propositions  that  are  to  be 
auKie  to  the  American  Government  rdate  only  to 
three  points : 

Urst^  That  the  American  Government,  in  the 
event  of  His  Majesty's  contenting  to  withdraw  the 
orders  in  council  of  January  and  November  1807, 
is  prepared  to  withdraw  contemporaneously  on  its 
part,  the  interdiction  of  its  harbours  to  ships  of 
war,  and  all  non-intercourse  and  non-importation 
acts,  so  far  as  respects  Great  Britain ;  leaving  them 
in  force  with  respect  to  Franqe;-^  and  the  powers 
which  adopt  or  act  under  her  decrees : 

Secondly f  That  America  is  willing  to  renounce, 
during  the  present  war,  the  pretension  of  canying 
on  in  time  of  war  all  trade  with  the  enemy's 
qolonies,  from  which  she  was  exduded  during 
peace: 

Thirdly ^  That  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  operation  of  the  embaigo  act,  with 
respect  to  France  and  the  powers  acting  under  her 
decrees,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  capture  all  American 
vessels  that  may  be  found  attempting  to  trade 
with  the  ports  of  any  of  these  powers;  without 
which  security,  the  raising,  the  embargo,  nomU 
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ilially^  to  Great  Britain  alone,  would  in  fact  raise  it 
to  all  the  world. 

''  On  these  conditions/'  says  Mr.  Canning, 
^^  His  Majesty  will  consent  to  withdraw  the  orders 
in  council  of  January  and  November  1807,  so  far 
as  respects  America ;  and  upon  receiving  through 
you  (Mr.  Erskine)  a  distinct  and  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  three  abovementioned  conditions  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Government,  His  Ma- 
jesty will  lose  no  time  in  sending  to  America  a 
minister  fully  empowered  to  consign  them  to  a 
formal  and  regular  treaty.*' 

Such^  and  such  ohly^  are  the  points  touched 
upon  by  Mr.  Canning,  nor  is  there  one  word  in 
the  whole  dispatch  that  authorizes,  or  even  hints 
at,  an  adjustment  of  the  Chesapeake  affair ;  which 
it  was,  no  doubt,  the  intention  of  His  Majesty*a 
ministers  to  leave  to  the  care  of  the  minister 
whom  they  intended  to  appoint  with  full  powers 
to  settle  all  disputes.  But  what  are  the  proceed- 
ings of  Mr.  Erskine  on  the  receipt  of'  this  dis- 
patch ?  He  immediately  writes  to  Mr.  Smith, 
the  secretary  bf  state,  a  letter  that  seems  to  haVe 
been  dictated  by  a  very  different  dispatch  to  that 
of  the  23d  of  January  1800,  which  has  been 
published  in  this  country  foi^  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  authority  upon  whick)  he  acted.  In 
that  letter,  dated  the  17  th  of  April  following, 
Mr.  Erskine  does  not  say  a  word  respecting  the 
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three  conditions  upon  which  the  orders  of  coancfl 
will  be  withdrawn;  but  without  any  anthority 
(unless  be  acted  from  instructions  which  have  not 
yet  been  made  known  to  the  public)  he  oilers^  in 
the  name  of  His  M^esty^  ^^  konmrable  reparaiion 
Jbr  the  aggression  committed  by  a  British  naval 
officer  in  the  attack  of  the  United  States  frigate, 
Chesapeake;^  and  further  says,  that  in  consequence 
of  Congress  having  passed  the  non-intercourse  act, 
His  Majesty  is  *^  willing  to  restore  the  men  forcibly 
taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  if  acceptable  io 
the  American  Government  to  make  a  suitable  pro-- 
vision  for  the  unfortunate  stifferers  on  thai  occa-- 
9ton  f 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Erskme^s  first 
communication  to  the  American  Crovemment  after 
the  receipt  of  Mr,  Canning^s  letter,  though  the 
latter  does  not  mention  a  word  about  the  Chesa- 
peake ;  and  surely  Mr«  Erskine  nutde  a  veiy  ex-- 
traordinary  proposition,  when  he  oSkred  ta  restore 
the  men  who  had  been  forcibly  taken  out  of  that 
frigate,  for  the  whole  four  had  been  tried  at  HaK- 
fax,  and  proved  to  be  British  seamen,  (^le  oi 
them  was  hung^  and  the  rest  were  sentenced  to  re^ 
ceive  ^ve  hundred  Idshes  each.  Now  after  such  a 
proceeding  as  this,  to  make  such  an  offer  as  Mr. 
Erskine  did,  (and  I  cannot  beKeve  that  he  did  it 
without  authority,)  was  in  feet  to  surrender  up 
the  right  of  power  over  our  own  seamea;    It 
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ivas  surely  sufficient  that  we  disclaimed  the  ptu 
viiege  of  searching  ships  of  war  belonging  to  a 
neutral,  because  in  so  doing  we  trusted  to  the 
honour  of  that  power,  whose  flag  it  is  supposed. 
yHmld  not  be  a  refuge  for  deserters^  But  when  a 
nation  so  fkt  forgets  itself  as  to  receive  sudi  people 
cm  board  its  ships,  and  refuses  to  ddiver  them  up 
'at  the  request  of  the  power  to  whom  they  belongs 
such  nation  places  itself  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
the  offended  party,  and  must  take  the  conse» 
quence.  America  did  this;  her  frigate  was  at* 
tacked,  and  we  recovered  our  seamen;  but  be* 
cause  our  Government  dischums  the  precipitate 
conduct  of  their  officer,  are  they  to  deliver  up 
their  own  subjects,  who  were  afterwards  deiibe* 
rately  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Halifax  and 
punished  ?  If  they  had  been  American  citiiEsens, 
they  ought  to  have  been  given  up  long  ago,  and 
a  suitable  recompense  made  to  the  sufferers. 
Their  surrender  should  not  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  stipulated  condition)  the  act  should  have 
been  voluntary,  and  it  would  thai  have  afforded 
a  proof  of  our  indination  to  make  ^^  atonement 
for  the  insult  and  aggression **.  of  which  we  had 
been  guilty.  But  as  they  have  been  proved  to 
be  British  seamen  and  British  dtizens,  what  right 
has  our  Govemmait  to  ddiver  them  up  to  the 
Americans  ?  Is  it  because  we  have  derived  such 
important  benefits  from  the  non-imorcouree  act§ 
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an  act  which  has  deprived  our  merchants  of  seve^ 
ral  jnillions  of  exports ;  which  has  closed  the  door 
to  our  manufactures ;  and  which  possesses  no  other 
advantage,  but  the  negative  one  of  placing  the 
enemy  upon  the  same  footing  as  ourselves  in  re- 
lation to  the  United  States  ?  In  ipaking  such  an 
ignominious  proposition^  either  Mr.  Erskine  must 
have  acted  without  authority,  or^  if  he  had  au- 
thority. His  Majesty*s  ministers  could  not  have 
been  aware  of  the  important  points  which  they 
were  about  to  concede;  Surely  our  cabinet-coun- 
cils must  have  been  in  a  very  distracted  state^  when 
ministers  offered  to  restore  the  British  seamen 
taken  from  the  Chesapeake  frigate,  after  tiying 
them  by  a  court-martial,  banging  one  man,  and 
flogging  the  rest !  i 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Erskine's  letter  of  the  17th  of 
April,  Mr.  Smith,  the  American  secretary  of 
state,  in  a  note  of  the  same  day,  after  repeating 
our  ambassador's  words,  and  dwelling,  with  much 
apparent  satisfaction,  upon  *^  the  atonement  which 
His  Britannic  Majesty  is  ready  to  make  for  the 
insult  and  aggression  committed  upon  the  United 
States'-  frigate,"  says,  "  But  I  have  it  in  express 
charge  from  the  President  to  state,  while  he  for- 
bears to  insist  on  a  further  punishment  of  the 
offending  officer,  he  is  not  the  less  sensible  of  the 
justice  and  utility  of  such  an  example ;  nor  the 
fess  persuaded  that  it  would  best  comport  with 
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what  IS  due  irom  His  Britannic  Majesty,  io  his 
9wn  honour r 

How  any  minister  could  receive,  officially ^  such 
an  insulting  note,  I  am  really  astonished.  It 
evidently  dictates  to  His  Majesty  that  he  ought  to 
do  more  than  he  has  done,  though  in  Mr.  Ers^ 
ki«e*8  note  His  Majesty  is  made  to  express  his 
sorrow  and  displeasure  at  the  event ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  which,  he  recalled  the  offending  officer  firom 
a  highly  important  and  honourable  command ; 
and  offers  to  restore  the  seamen,  and  make  a 
suitable  provision  for  the  sufierers.  But  Mr*  Ma- 
dison, or  at  least  his  secretary,  does  not  consider 
the  offer  of  our  ministers  as  suffideruhf  humiliate 
ing;  and  therefore,  though  ht  forbears  to  insist y 
yet  nevertheless  he  is  of  opinion  that  His  Majesty 
toUl  not  consult  his  own  honour^  unless  he  punishes 
the  offending  officer  in  a  more  exemplary  manner. 

Hence,  if  our  ministers  had-countenanced  Mr. 
Erskine's  proceedings,  and  the  treaty  had  been 
ratified,  our  Government  would  have  been  placed 
in  an  awkward  dilemma.  Hiey  would  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  either  punishing  Admiral 
Berkeley,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Madison, 
or  liave  sufiered  a  seuere  stigma  to  remain  upon 
the  honour  of  his  Majesty.  Such  an  insulting, 
dictating  spirit  was  never  displayed  towards  us 
even  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  ;  but  new 
^Wl^.r  must  produce  some  no2;e//y  in  their  pro^ 
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oeedings,  and  Mr.  Smithy  perhaps^  conceived  it 
necessary  to  display  his  spirit  and   talents  at  the 
eommencement   of  his  diplomatie  career  in  the 
most  popular  style,  as  Cobbett*8  friend  Bradford 
would  have  said.      I  ev^n  think  I  hear  tha  repub* 
lican  party  extolling  his.  letter  to  the  skiea^  and 
pointing  out   the    spirited   passages  whteh  tbey 
eonceive  will  bend  the  proud  neck  of  John  Bull.  - 
Yet  after  all  they  are  justified  in  making  us  8ub« 
mit  to  their  terms,  if  they  find  we  are  ready  to 
cringe  to  them ;  and  if,  to  prevent  America  from 
joining  France,  we  are  willing  to  salute  the  Jar- 
rihe  of  their  President,  or  even  his  secretaiy  of 
state,  we  deserve  the  fate  of  the  member  of  par^ 
liament,  who,  to  gain   the  vote  of  a  chimney- 
sweeper, made  a  low  bow  and  kissed  his  sooty 
hand.     "  I  shall  give  my  vote  to  the  other  can- 
didate, *•  says  the  sweep;  for  any  member  of  par- 
liament that  will  condescend  to  kiss  my  hand,  will 
not  scruple  to  kiss  the  mini6ter*8  ♦•♦♦/' 

Every  sacrifice  short  of*  national  degradation 
ought,  however,  tp  be  made  in  order  to  preserve 
the  friendship  of  America.  Np  paltiy  etiquette 
or  punctilio  should  for  a  moment  obstruct  thjS 
path  of  negotiation ;  and  national  prgudioe,  which 
I  must  confess  is  already  loo  strong  against  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  should,  if  possible,  be 
jburied  in  oblivion  ;  at  all  events,  our  negotiators 
pught  not  to  have  the  least  tincture  of  it.    A 
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treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  mij^ht  then,  perhaps, 
be  arranged  upon  fair  and  honourable  grounds, 
withoot  an  insolent  dictation  On  the  one  part,  or 
a  degrading  subserviency  on  the  other. 


Tub  commerce  of  the  United  States,  previous 
to  the  embargo,  was  in  the  most  flourishing  state, 
notwithstanding  the  depredations  said  to  have  been 
committed  upon  it  by  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe^  as  will  appear  from  the  following  official 
documents,  laid  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  19th  February,  1808,  by  Albert  Gal- 
latin, Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


<^  Exports  of  the  United  States,  from  1  st  October 

I8O6  to  1st  October  1607.'' 

The  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise of  domestic  growth,  or 
manufacture        •  .  Dols.ASfiQQ^f^T, 

Pq,  of  foreign  growth  or  manu- 
facture       •         .        •        •  69,643,558 


tmm^mm^ 


TotBiVDols.  108,343,150 
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Recapitulation  of  the  above. 
The  following  goods  are  classed  as  follows : 

1st.  ArUcIes  free  of  duty  by  law  2^080^  1 14 

9d.  Do.  liable  to  duty^  and  on 
re-exportation  entitled  to  draw- 
back   48^205^943 

3d.  Do.  liable  to  duty,  but  no 
drawback  on  re-exportation. .  9>357^50l 

i>0&.  59,643,558 

N.  B.  The  duties  collected  on  the  3d  class  are 
derived  directly  from   the    carrying    trade^    and 
amount  to  DoU.  1»393^877* 
The  articles  of  domestic  growth  or_  maon&cture 

are  arranged  as  follows : ' 

1st  Produce  of  the  sea l,8O4|00O 

2d.  Do.  of  the  forest 5,476,000 

3d. '  Do.  of  agriculture 37,832,000 

4th.  Do.  of  manufactures 2,409,000 

5th.  Do.  uncertain . , 179^000 

JMs^  48,700^000 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  duties  paid 

upon  imports   into  the  principal  sea-port  towns 

of  the  United  States,  calculated  upon  an  f^renge 

of  four  years,  ending  March  1805. 

Towm.  States.  Dollars^  * 

New  York,       New  York  12,862,020 

Philadelphia,     Pennsylvania  1%mjS^^ 
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Tqwtis. 

States. 

Dollars. 

Boston, 

Massachossetts 

6,408,400 

Baltimore, 

Maryland 

3,861,963 

Charleston, 

South  Carolina 

3,031,639 

Norfolk,  - 

Virginia 

1,761,673 

Salem, 

Massachussetts 

1,034,498 

Savannah, 

Georgia 

914,039 

Providence, 

Rhode  Island 

781,556 

Portland, 

Maine 

545,265 

Newhaven, 

Connecticut 

510,637 

Wilmington, 

North  Carolina 

319,110 

Mr.  Key,  in  his  very  able  and  masterly  speech 
against  the  continuance  of  the  embargo,  stated, 
that  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  of  tho 
United  States,  in  I807,  amounting  to  48,699,592 
dollars,  only  9,762,204  were  exported  to  Euro- 
pean ports  under  the  controul  of  France^  which 
had  been  since  interdicted  by  the  British  orders 
in  council ;  and  that  there  consequently  remained 
a  surplus  of  38,937,388  dollars  of  American  pro» 
duce  which  might  yet  be  exported,  if  the  embargo 
had  not  taken  place :  but  war  might  have  hap- 
pened between  France  and  America,  a  measure 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  party  wished  to 
#yoid. 
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The  following  list  of  salaries  will  clearly  exhibit 
the  oDOoaomical  lystem  of  government  in  the 
United  States : 

Dollars. 

The  President,  per  annum 25,0OO 

Vice  President 10,000 

Seo-etary  of  State 5,000 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury bfiOO 

Secretary  of  the  War  Department. . . .   4,500 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 4,500 

Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 3,500 

Treasurer • 3,000 

Attorney  General •    SflOO 

Auditor  of  the  Treasury 3,090 

Postmaster-General 3,000 

Register  of  the  Treasury MOO 

Accountant  of  the  War  Department  2,000 

Do,  of  the  Navy  Department 2,000 

Assistant  Postmaster- General l  ,700 


Names  of  the  separate  States  of  the  federal  re» 

public. 

f  Vermont 
New  Hampshire 
District  of  Maine,  belong* 

ing  to  Massachussetts 
Massachussetts 
Rhode  Island 
^  Connecticut. 


New  England, 

or 
Northern  States, 


J 
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Middle  States. 


-^New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Ohio 

Michigan 
^Indiana  territory 


Southern  Stated. 


"  Maryland 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Mississippi  territory 


Colony  acquired  by  )  ♦ 
purchase.  y      " 


isiana 
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General  Statistical  Fiew  of  the  United  States  Jar 

a  Period  of  20  Years. 

Collected  chiefly  from  Official  Documents. 


EnomeretioD. 


Number  or 
Value  in 


Num.  of  States  la  the  Union 

Square  acres 

Acres  of  land  in  cultivation 
Average  price  of  land,  per 

acre 

^'  r  Whites  and  freepeo- 
-|  J    pie  of  colour  .... 

a.  ^Slaves •. 

£  (Total  population  . . . 

l^flfective  militia 

Regular  army 


Naval  force 


Dwelling-bouses 

Horses    

Horned  cattle  

Post-offices    

Revenues  of  general  ditto. . 

Kxpenses  of  ditto  

Newspapers  . . .' 

The  post  e-Ttends  in  miles . . 
Tonnage  of  merchant  ves-> 

sels { 

Value  of  imports  in  sterling 
Exports      r  Domestic  pro 
in  Sterling  ^Foreign  goods 

Money.       (Total 

Annual  revenue 

Specie  in  circulation  . .  . . 

National  debt 


Nwaber  or 

Value  in 

1808. 


Increase 

in  twenty 

Yean. 


13 

983,800,000 
1,210,500 

8  dollars 

S,500,000 

700,000 

3,W0fi0O 

450,000 


\ 


640,000 

600,000 

1,800,000 

400 

]2,00OiL 

11,000/. 

80 

5,000 

.  250,000 

8,475,000/ 
8,025,000/. 
885,000/. 
8,850,000/. 
1,800,000/. 
8|S50,000/. 

16,500,000/L; 


81 

600,000,000 

18,390,400 

6  dollars 

5,430,000 

1,070,000 
6,500,000 
930,000 
2,000 
10  frigates 
81  sloops  & 
gunboats 
1,885,000 
1,800,000 
8,950,000 
1848 
68,850/. 
58,5001. 
350 
33,000 

1,807,000 

88,000,000/. 
10,957,408/. 
13,410,800/. 
84,377,808/. 

4,000,000/. 

3,800,000/. 

15,838,700/. 


316,800,000 
11,179,000 

4  dollars 

8,930,000 

370,000 

3,300,000 

480,000 

8,000 

91  vessels 

«85,000 

.600,000 

1,790,000 

1448 

56^850/. 

47,500/. 

870 

88,000 

957,000 

19,585,0001 

8,938/408/. 

13,194,800/. 

88,187,806/L 

8,800,0001. 

1,550,000/. 

Decrease  •{ 

1,861,3001  S 


•  Since  the  war  witli  Britain,  however.  In  1818-13,  the  debt  has  Ui» 
creased  to  more  than  80  millions. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

Leave  hoston-^Crowded  Siage^-^Concordf^Keene 
'^Walpole^Newspapers — Diffusion  of  Know-' 
ledge  and  Information  among  the  Country  Peo^ 
ple-^Leave  New  Hampshire — Enter  Fermont 
"^Origin  of  its  Name — Stupendous  Mountains 
''^Particulars  respecting  Vermont — Arrive  at 

.  Rutland — Indisposition  there — Canadian  Mer- 
chant— Quaint  Phrases  and  Expressions  of  the 
jimericans — An  American  Language-^Chris- 
tian  Names — Arrive  at  Middlebury-^f^ergennes 
—Bad  Roads  through  the  Forests-^A  remark- 
able  Thief-^Arrival  at  J^ur ling ton--^^ Account  of , 
that  Town — Meet  David — Continue  my  Journey 
to  St.  Albaii^s — Cross  the  Lake — Chois — Potash 
Manufactory-Journey  from  thence  to  La  Prai- 
rie — Arrive  at  Montreal, 

On  Friday,  2gth  Aprils  I  left  Boston  about^ 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  had  taken  a  place 
the  preceding  day  in  the  Burlington  stage,  on  my 
return  to  Canada.  W^en  I  put  my  name  down 
at  the  coach-office,  there  were  not  three  placea 
taken  ;  but  when  the  stage  called  for  me  at  Lam^ 
phear*s  hotel  the  next  morning,  it  was  literally 
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crowded  to  an  overflow.  At  the  utmost  the  stages 
should  hold  no  more  than  twelve  persons^  includ- 
ing the  driver^  and  ia  then  considered  too  crowd- 
ed ;  but  this  morning  there  were  upwards  of  six- 
teen persons  jammed  together  in  the  most  un- 
comfortable manner,  sitting  four  on  a  seat,  or 
leaning  back  in  each  othor^s  lap.  There  are  no 
outside  passengers  to  the  American  stages ;  it  may, 
therefore,  be  easily  conceived  how  agreeably  six- 
teen people  were  huddled  together  in  the  inside. 

I  found  it  useless  to  remonstrate  with  the  driver 
at  such  a  flagrant  imposition  upon  the  public ; 
for  unless  I  chose  to  crowd  in  among  the  rest, 
I  should  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  waking 
four  days  longer,  and  perhaps  with  as  little  chance 
of  being  better  accommodated.  I  was  therefore 
obliged  to  take  up  with  a  small  portion  oi  the 
seat  on  which  the  driver  and  two  otherv  sat  in 
front,  and  even  that  was  an  enviable  birth  to  those 
behind.  The  coach  was  also  crowded  with  bag- 
gage, and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  find  room 
for  my  portmanteau. 

I  must  do  the  driver  the  justice  to  iay,  that  it 
was  the  proprietor's  and  not  his  fauljt }  and  that 
he  did  not  (as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the 
gemmen  of  the  whip,  eveg  in  England)  increase 
the  unpleasantness  of  our  situation  by  iniolent  or 
abusive  language :  on  the  contrmy,  he  was  very 
civil  and  good-humoured,  and  strove  to  quiet  oar 
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complaints  by  assuring  us  that  he  should  set  some 
of  his  passengers  down,  after  we  had  gone  a  few 
miles. 

We  passed  pver  West  Boston  bridge,  through 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  stopped  to  breakfi»t 
at  C!oncord,  a  small  village,  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  in  1775.  We 
dined  at  Groton  ;  and  arrived  about  dusk  at  the 
town  of  Ke€lne>  forty-^five  miles  from  Boston^ 
where  we  slept.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  had 
relieved  ourselves  of  four  of  our  fellow  travellers^ 
buj:  the  number  left  was  still  sufficient  to  be  in^^ 
commodious  in  a  long  journey. 

The  next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  route^  and  arrived  at  Walpole  to 
breakfast.  .  The  country  we  had  passed  over  this 
morning  and  the  preceding  day,  was  partly  in 
Massachussetts  and  New  Hampshire.  It  was  in 
general  well  cultivated,  and  consisted  of  lofty  hills 
and  fertile  valleys.  The  towns  and  villages^ 
though  of  inconsiderable  size,  consisted  jof  neat 
and  welUbuilt  houses,  and  displayed  much  of  the 
characteristic  cleanliness  of  the  New  England 
States.  Walpole  is  situated  on  the  Connecticut 
river,  which  divides  the  States  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont. 

The  long  stages  throughout  the  United  States 
abvays  carry  the  mail ;  and  it  was  entertaining  to 
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iee  ^e  eagtrness  of  the  people  on  our  armal,  to 
get  a  8igfat  of  the  last  newspaper  from  Boston. 
They  flocked  to  the  post-office  and  the  inn,  and 
formed  a  variety  of  groups  round  those  who  were 
I  fortunate  enough  to  possess  themselves  of  a  paper. 

■  There  they  stood,  with    open   mouth,  swallow* 

I  ing  "  iAe  lies   of  the  day,'^  whidi  would  be  as 

readily  contradicted  on  the  morrow.  Opposite 
the  inn  at  Walpole  there  is  a  printing-ofHse,  from 
which  a  newspaper  issues  once  a  week.  Hie 
press  was  then  at  work,  and  the  devils  busily  ein« 
I^oyed  in  fabricating  accounts  which,  in  a  few 
hours  after  our  departure,  no  doubt  set  all  the 
town  together  by  the  ears. 

In  America  all  are  politicians,  and  every  man 
a  fedetvlist  or  a  democrat.  The  eagerness  of  the 
people  for  news,  far  surpasses  even  that  of  oar 
country.  Newspapers  are  not  charged  with  any 
duty,  and  seldom  cost  more  than  24^.  or  3d. 
sterling,  and  about  a  halfpenny  more  for  the  car- 
riage. Hence  these  vehicles  of  intelligence  and 
information  are  accessible  to  every  class  of  people 
in  the  States ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  poor  owner 
of  a  miserable  log  hut,  who  lives  on  the  border  of 
the  stage  road,  but  has  a  newsp^oer  left  at  bis 
door. 

Each  man  takes  in  a  paper  that  agrees  with  his 
politics,  or  rather  directs  them ;  but  those  who 
are  remotely  situated  from  a  town  where  they  are 


published^  must  depend  upon  the  politics  of  the 
toackmatiy  for  such  a  paper  as  he  chooses  to  bring 
them.  One  of  the  drivers  during  my  journey 
happened  to  be  a  federalist,  and  afforded  me  con* 
siderable  mirth  in  this  respect.  No  sooner  did 
he  blow  his  horn  than  up  scampered  men,  wo^ 
men«  and  children  to  the  coach,  eagerly  begging 
for  their  favourite  paper.  If  they  wanted  a  demo^ 
cratic  one,  they  must  either  take  a  federalist,  or 
go  without,  tie  had  a  few  of  the  others  with 
hitn,  but  he  never  would  deliver  them  if  he  could 
avoid  it. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  general  circulation  of 
newspapers  throughout  America  tends  very  much 
to  the  instruction  of  the  country  people,  and  di* 
vests  them  of  that  air  of  ignorance  and  rustieitj 
which  characterises  the  greater  piart  of  the  pea-> 
gantry  in  Europe.  The  knowledge  acquired  by 
newspapers  may  be  superficial,  but  it  gives  men 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the  world.  It  sets 
before  them  the  actions  of  their  countrymen,  and 
the  government  under  which  they  live  j  it  renders 
them  familiar  with  the  transactions  of  foreign 
nations}  and  though  confined  to  a  small  spot 
themselves,  yet  at  one  view  they  become  ac^ 
quainted  with  every  section  of  the  globe.  With* 
out  a  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world, 
man  may  be  said  to  be  an  isolated  being  ^  but 
with  a  newspaper  before  him,  he  mixes  with  so- 
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ciety,  hears  the  opimons  of  others^  and  may  com- 
municate  his  sentiments  up^n  men  and  things  to 
ali  parts  of  the  worlds 

This  general  information  among  the  country 
people  of  the  United  States  tends  to  remove  that 
iur  of  honest  ignorant  rusticity^  vrhich  distinguishes 
the  peasantry  of  Europe ;  and  hence  they  often 
appear  to  have  the  knowledge  and  cunning  of  the 
town,  with  little  of  its  polish. 

It  is  this,  too,  which  may  have  led  strangers  to 
consider  the  Americans  as  artful  and  impertinent 
people^  compared  with  the  European  peasantry. 
The  humble  simplicity  of  the  latter  won  their 
affection^  while  the  knowledge  and  confidence  of 
the  former  occasioned  ofience ;  or,  if  they  expe* 
rienced  politeness^  it  was  looked  .upon  as  the 
civility  of  knaves  willing  to  overreach  them. 
Whatever  inconveniences,  however,  may  be  fdt 
from  this  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower 
classes,  by  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
homage  and  submission  from  their  inferiors,  yet 
a  nation  whose  peasantry  is  thus  instructed  and 
enlightened  must,  I  should  think^  feel  the  bene- 
fit of  it,  and  possess  advantages  which  others, 
whose  people  are  whdmed  in  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition, can  never  enjoy. 

The  expense  of  travelling  by  the  stage  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States  is  not  quite  3^4. 
jiterling  per  mile;  but  m  the  Southern  States,  it 
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IB  upwards  of  6d.  The  taverns  also  to  the  north* 
ward  seldom  charge  more  than  a  quarter  dollar 
for  each  meal^  and  the  same  for  a  bed ;  but  to 
the  southward  it  is  double^  dnd  frequently  triple 
that  sum- 
On  leaving  Walpole  we  crossed  the  Connecticut 
river,  and  entered  the  state  of  Vermont  over  a 
tolerably  good  bridge,  near  which  is  a  pretty  ro- 
mantic fall  or  cascade.  The  river  is  of  inconsi- 
derable breadth  in  this  part  of  the  country,  though 
it  rises  in  Canada  upwards  of  120  miles  above 
Walpole,  and  divides  the  states  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire. 

For  several  miles  we  rode  along  a  tolerably  level 
country,  but  by  the  time  we  halted  to  dine  we 
were  surrounded  by  enormous  mountains.  This 
state  takes  its  name  from  the  Green  Mountains^ 
and  the  people  were  originally  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Green  Mountain  Boys  ;  but  it  at  length 
became  in  their  opinion  a  reproachful  term,  and 
they  Frenchified  the  name  of  the  State  to  Vermont ^ 
and  themselves  to  Fermontese.  Perhaps  they  di- 
splayed their  partiality  to  the  French  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  name,  for  (he  majority  of  the  inha* 
bitaints  are  said  to  be  of  democratic  principles. 
Democracy,  however,  is  not  the  creed  of  French- 
men at  this  day ;  yet  it  is  curious  to  see  how  very 
tenacious  the  jacobins  and  liberty-men  of  Europe 
and  America  are,  even  now,  of  every  thing  thajt  is 
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French,  and  how  they  bow  down  to  and  worship 
that  despotism  which  a  few  years  ago  they  reviled 
and  execrated.  But  instead  of  paying  homage  to 
a  thousand  tyrantsy  they  now  idolize  only  one/ 

Vermont  is  generally  a  mountainous  country  | 
but  there  are  higher  mountains  in  New  Harpp- 
shire.  The  White  mountains  in  particular  arQ 
said  to  be  above  7  000  feet  above  the  level  of  tha 
sea.  Their  summits  are  continually  covered  with 
snow^  from  which  they  derive  their  appellatiop. 


*^  No  Tenial  Uoonu  tkeir  torpid  rocks  vitvf^ 
Bat  winter,  lingering^  chills  the  lap  of  May; 
No  zepbjr  fondly  sues  the  mooiitaio's  breast^ 
But  meteors  glare,  aad  stormy  ^^looos  iurest 
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Vermant  is  yet  a  new  country,  and  before  the 
American  war  was  but  little  settled,  especially 
towards  the  northern  parts  of  the  state*  Most  of 
the  towns  towards  Canada  hgve  been  built  within 
these  twenty  yefirs,  and  almost  entitrely  depend 
for  their  existence  upon  the  trade  with  that  ooun* 
try.  The  southern  part  of  Vermont  trades  chiefly 
with  New  York,  Boston,  Salem^  and  the  principal 
New  England  ports.  Their  exports  consist  of 
pot-  and  pearl-  ashes,  salt  por):^  beef^  and^sbj 
horses,  oxen,  whe^t,  and  flour ;  onk,  pine  timber^ 
staves,  and  other  lumber ;  butter,  cheese^  maple-* 
6ugar,  &c.    The  principal  articles  which  th«y  rer 
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orive  frpm  Canada  are  salt  afod  spaie,  to  that  tha 
balance  of  trade  U  greatly  in  their  fevomr. 

This  State  wa»  peopled  cWcfly  by  emigraola 
from  MassBchusBette  and  Coonecticol;  but  the 
township  iu  Orange  County  'a.  said  to  be  settled 
mostly  by  Scotch  people.  The  Vermonteae  are 
generally  a  Ull,  rawboned  people;  they  are  as 
indoatrious  and  hard-working  as  any  of  the  New 
Ei^land  men,  but  are  less  polished  in  th«r  man- 
nera  than  those  of  other  States.  They  are  keen 
traders,  and  are  addom  outwitted  in  a  bargain: 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  often  displayed  their 
deaterity  as  horse  jockey*  in  Canada,  and  ex- 
changed their  weak  and  rickety  pacers  for  the 
hardy  Uttle  Canadian  horses. 

During  this  day's  ride,  I  was  for  the  mrost  part 
the  only  passenger  in  the  coach.  The  weather 
V8S  fine,  aad  I  enjoyed  my  own  cogitation*  wid»- 
ovk  kjterroptioia,  while  the  coach  rolled  aloag  ika 
edge  of  a  stupendous  mouotaia,  or  ^ided  thjrongb 
a  pleasant  and  fertife  valley.  Immense  forests  pre- 
sented themselves  every  where  to  the  eye,  cover- 
ing the  whote  of  the  highlands  and  mountains  to 
their  very  summits,  Below,  the  vrileys  were  ge- 
aeraUy  well  cultivated ;  ■  but  in  many  places  the 
trees  appeared  to  have  been  very  lately  cut  down. 

We  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Rutland,  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Vermont,  and  alternately 
the  Mat  of  Government  with  Windsot .    It  con- 
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tains  upwards  of  200  inhabitants,  and  consists  of 
a  single  street  of  tolerable  houses,  built  of  wood 
well  painted,  and  in  good  condition.  The  stage 
not  travelling  in  this  State  on  Sundays,  and  it 
being  Saturday  evening  when  I  arrived,  I  was 
obliged  to  remain  at  Rutland  all  the  following^ 
day.  The  fatigue  of  travelling,  almost  night  and 
day,  over  different  roads  in  a  mountainous  coun* 
try,  had  made  me  extremely  unwell,  and  it  was 
fortunate  that  Sunday  intervened,  otherwise  I 
should  have  been  unable  to  proceed. 

At  the  inn  where  we  stopped,  I  met  with  Mr. 
Swan,  a  merchant  of  Montreal,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  New  York  with  bills  of  exchange^  which 
were  selling  in  that  city  at  eight  and  ten  per  cent, 
above  par,  in  consequence  of  the  st^nation  of 
trade.  In  Canada,  bills  were  at  a  discount  of  five 
per  cent,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  perceived  what 
a  lucrative  traffic  that  gentleman  was  engaged  in : 
specie,  however,  was  prohibited  by  the  embai^o 
act  from  being  sent  out  of  the  States ;  but  the 
law  was  continually  evaded. 

Monday,  ad  May,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  mornr 
ing,  I  departed  from  Rutland  in  the  stage,  in 
coknpany  with  an  old  lady  who  was  going  upon 
a  visit  to  St.  Alban" s,  a  considerable  distance  be- 
yond Burlington.  We  were  the  only  passengers; 
and  as  my  fellow  traveller  had  nothing  very  fka^ 
cinating,  either  in  her  manners  or  appeapance^ 
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we  exchanged  but  few  words  together.  She 
carried  her  provision  with  her  in  a  bag,  and  at 
every  place  where  we  alighted  to  meals^  she  left 
me  to  do  the  honours  of  the  table  by  myself;  but 
die  never  failed,  previous  to  getting  into  the 
coach  again,  to  light  a  short  pipe,  and  smoke  it 
out  on  the  road,  continually  annoying  me  with 
her  disagreeable  whififs. 

Not  having  entirely  recovered  from  my  indis- 
position the  preceding  day,  and  the  road  becom- 
ing worse  every  mile  we  went,  my  looks  were  by 
no  means  in  my  favour,  and  the  old  lady  said  to 
me,  ^'  Aril  you  a  man  that  is  not  in  good  health  f** 
Though  my  spirits  were  extremely  low,  yet  I 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  quaint- 
ness  of  her  question :  however,  I  smoothed  my 
countenance  into  gravity,  and  told  her  that  I  had 
lately  been  much  fatigued  by  travelling. 

I  found  in  several  instances  that  the  country- 
people  of  Vermont,  and  other  New  England 
States,  make  use  of  many  curious  phrases  and 
quaint  expressions  in  their  conversation,  which 
are  rendered  more  remarkable  by  a  sort  of  nasal 
twang  which  they  have  in  speaking.  Every  thing 
that  creates  surprise  is  awful  with  them ;  "  what 
an  awfiU  wind !  awful  hole !  awful  hill !  awfid 
mouth !  awful  nose !  &c. ;  jand  instead  of  imagin- 
ing, supposing,  or  believing,  as  we  do,  they  al- 
ways guess  at  every-  thing ;   "  I  guess  as  how. 
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JoQBthaiit  it*s  not  »  eauld  as  yetuterdajfJ*  ^'  Why 
I  ^tcei^^  Nathan,  that  the  wind  has  changed."* 
A  variety  of  other  quaint  ex]:Nies&ioiis  are  equally 
common,  and  have  become  favourite  phrases^  not 
only  among  the  country  people,  but  even  among 
many  of  the  American  writers.     "  The  crops  are 
progressing,"*  says  Nathan,  ^*  though  I  cakulute 
as  how  this  is  a  propitious  weedy  soil.**    *'  Has  the 
embargo  act  progressed  in  Congress  ?*'    '^  Which 
have  you  refereme  to  ?"  says  Jonathan,  *^  for  thera 
are  four  or  five  of  them/*     '^  Oh,  the  last  sup- 
plementary,'* replies  Nathan.  <'  It  will  soon  come 
plump  upon  us,'*  returns  the  other ;  "  It's  /onw- 
Hon  provoking  that  we  can't  swop  goods  with  the 
Canadians ;  what  the  devil  has  England  or  France 
to  do  with  Lake  Champlain  ?  they  doci't  search 
our  vessels  and  take  our  seamen  there*"     <<  It's  a 
nation  shame^  to  be  svire,"  replies  Nathan,  '*  bo| 
Tm  determined  to  waggon  my  ashes  along  a  byr 
path  over  the  Line,  and  bring  back  some  genu-^ina 
ddlars  from  Canada.     It's  a  lengthy  ^ay  for  «or* 
tainy  but  I  guess  I  shall  soon  be  on  the  opposite 
,  side  of  the  Line,  in  spite  of  their  ograb-me  laws." 

Colloquial  barbarisms  like  the  above,  among 
the  peasantry  of  a  country,  are  excusable;  but 
when  they  are  used  in  cornposikioQ  by  writers, 
they  become  disgusting.  I  could  collect  hua* 
dreds  of  others  equally  absurd,  which  have  beeq 
invented  by  Americans  who  are  desirous  of  iotro^ 
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ducing  what  they  call  an  American  hnguage; 
but  unless  they  resort  to  the  CatabaWy  Chaclawy  or 
Kickapoo  dialects,  I  am  sure  they  will  never  «(y 
complish  it  by  murdering  the  English  tongue. 

The  Americans,  particularly  in  the  New  En* 
gland  States,   formerly  christened  their  children 
after  the  old  formal  names  in  vogue  a  few  cen- 
turies ago :  thus  a  stranger  is  every  where  coming 
in  contact  with  an  Obadiah,  an  Ebenezer,  a  Natkctnt 
a  Jonathan,  an  Ezekiel,  a  Margery ^  a  Deborah^  a 
Susannah^  a  Dorothy,  &c.     Of  late  years,  how* 
^ver,  the  rage  for  fine  poetical  names  has*  found 
its  way  among  the  Americans,  as  it  has  with  us, 
and  the  puritanical  appellations  of  their  ancestors 
are  gradually  falling  into  disrepute.    The  revolu- 
tionary war  has  also  had  as  much  influence  upon 
the  names  as  upon  the  manners  of  the  people; 
and  the  catalogues  of  Grecian  and  Roman  heroes 
have  been  ransacked  to  find  an  appropriate  title 
for  the  young  Hesperian.    Even  a  great  portion 
pf  their  lands  have  been  honoured  with  the  names 
of  Homer,  Virgil,  Demosthenes^  Cicero,  Plato, 
jCato,  Cincinnatus,  Julius  Caesar,  Poippey,  Pliny, 
Livy,  Sallust,  &c.    The  young  ladies  now  receive 
their  names  mostly  from  novels  and  romances; 
and  Laura  Marias,  Anna  Mcrias,  Adelaides,  Emi-- 
liesp  &c.  have  jumped  over  the  heads  of  the  poor 
lieglected  Barbaras,  Deborahs,  Mollies,  Betties, 
and  Poliies.    In  Qne  of  the  New  York  papers  of 
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April  1800,  the  following  marriage  was  announced; 
it  will  serve  to  show  that  a  multiplicity  of  poetico^ 
navel  names  are  not  confined  to  the  fashionables 
of  Europe :  ''  Married  at  Washington,  Virginia, 
Mr.  George  Hudson,  to  Miss  Seraphina-Maria- 
Carolina-Matilda-Juliana'Sophia-Ann  Mansfield  T* 
We  arrived   at  Middlebury  to  dinner.    This 
town  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  waterfall,  on 
which  are  erected  several  saw-mills,  where  much 
timber  is  sawed  into  planks  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
terior.   There  are  two  meeting-houses  in  Middle- 
bury  ;  one  of  them  with  a  spire  is  the  handsomest 
in  Vermont;    but    it  was    not   quite    finished. 
There  is  also  a  college,  or  rather  grammar-school, 
for  the  use  of  the  surrounding  country. 

From  Middlebury  we  proceeded  along  an  in- 
difFerent  road,  and  thinly  settled  country,  to  Ver- 
gennes,  which  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  city, 
though  inferior  in  size  and  population  to  several 
other  towns  in  the  Stat^.  It  is  situated  near  a 
fall,  upon  which  saw-mills,  flour-mills,  and  ma. 
nufactories  for  wool-cards  are  erected.  It  has  a 
court-house^  and  two  or  three  places  of  worship, 
and  was  settled  about  1770. 

We  set  out  from  Vergennes  the  next  morning 
at  three  o*clock  for  Burlington,  a  distance  of  only 
twenty-two  miles ;  yet  the  road  was  so  very 
rough,  that  we  did  not  arrive  in  that  town  till 
noon.    The  country  in  several  places  was  tole- 
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rably  well  settle^  and  cultivated,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  rOad  lay  through  woods,  where  it  re- 
quired  all  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  driver  to 
avoid  deep  ruts,  huge  stones,  logs  of  wood,  felled 
timber,  and  stumps  of  trees.  The  road  was  very 
narrow,  and  these  obstructions  continually  obliged 
us  to  run  in  a  serpentine  direction.  Fortunately 
our  driver  on  this  road  had  acquired,  from  con-* 
slant  practice,  considerable  dexterity ;  and  he 
drove  us  through  the  narrow  windings  of  the 
forest  in  a  style  that  would  not  have  disgraced  ' 
any  of  our  fashionable  *^  mail  coachmen.'* 

A  few  miles  before  we  arrived  at  Burlington, 
we  passed  a  respectable  brick-house  and  well-cuU 
tivated  farm  by  the  road-side.     Our  driver  in* 

formed  us  that  they  belonged  to  Mr.  R ,  a 

remarkable  character,  who,  notwithstanding  he  is 
a  man  of  great  property,  yet  has  sudi  a  propensity 
for  thieving  that  he  can  never  see  a  thing  without 
endeavouring  to  purloin  it.  He  was  detected  but 
a  short  time  back  in  driving  to  his  own  field  a  ' 
yoke  of  oxen,  the  property  of  a  neighbouring 
farmer,  for  which  prtmk  he  had  to  pay  one  or 
two  thousand  dollars,  to  escape  punishment ;  and 
since  then,  a  cobler  surprised  him  in  the  act  of 
pilfering  hfs  awl  and  was  end/  Thus,  even 
the  most  insignificant  articles  cannot  escape  his 
fingers.  From  the  propensity  which  he  evinces 
to  thieve  on  all  occasions,  that  vice  seems  to  be 
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congenial  with  his  nature;  and  is  as  completely 
a  disease  of  the   mind  as   insanity*    The  petty 
thefts  which  he  has  committed  are  innumerable : 
lut  the  sums  that  he  has  paid  to  escape  punish* 
ment^  or  as  fines  for  his  offences^  are,  I  am  told^  of 
greater  amount  than  the  articles  he  has  stolen. 
He  is  considered  a  wealthy  farmer  ;  and  the  bouse 
in  which  he  lives  being  superior  to  the  generality 
of  buildings  along  that  road^  it  serves  to  make  bis 
angular  character  publicly  known  i   for  the  wag- 
goners and  stage  coachmen  ne?er  pass  it  without 
acquainting  travellers  with  the  strange  propensity 
of  its  owner.    Soon  after  we  passed  the  house>  he 
was  pointed  out  to  me  on  horseback^  taikio^  to  a 
countryman.    He  appeared  to  be  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age.     His  countenance  did  not 
seem  to  indicate  dishonesty  ;  but  I  do  not  profess 
to  have  the  penetration  of  Lavater.    He  is^  in 
consequence  of  his  vidous  conduct^  deprived  of 
his  right  of  voting  at  elections;   and  is  gene- 
rally shunned  throughout  the  county  in  which  be 
resides. 

We  got  into  Burlington  about  noon.  This 
town  is  210  miles  from  Boston,  and  is  built  on  a 
sandy  height  or  bluff,  rising  gradually  at  the  ex^ 
tremity  of  a  very  fine  bay  on  Lake  Champlain. 
About  thirty  years  ago  the  place  was  covered 
with  firs  and  pine-trees ;  only  one  miserable  log 
hut  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  forest^  upon  the  site 
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of  this  now  flourishing  town.  The  principal  houses 
are  of  red  brick,  and  form  a  spacious  square,  con-^ 
sisting  of  private  houses,  shops,  taverns,  a  print- 
ing-office, and  court-house.  The  ground  floor 
of  the  latter  building  also  serves  for  a  place  of 
worship;  and  an  upper  apartnoent  for  a  Free-» 
masons*  lodge !  The  best  oollege  in  Vermont  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  and  contains  about 
seventy  students.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Burlington  is  computed  at  2,500.  A  new  street 
is  in  contemplation,  to  communicate  from  the 
college  to  the  town,  to  open  into  the  square :  at 
present  the  individuals  who  possess  a  part  of  the 
land  required  for  this  improvement,  oppose  the 
measure,  and  obstruct  the  wishes  of  the  inhabi'- 
tants* 

Burlington  is  of  growing  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lucrative  trade  with  Canada,  and 
its  excellent  situation  for  that  purpose,  being 
scarcely  seventy  miles  from  St.  John's.  Sloops 
of  1 00  and  1 50  tons  can  navigate  the  lake  with 
ease;  and  a  free  communication  was  constantly 
kept  up  between  Burlington  and  St.  John's  pre^ 
vious  to  the  embargo.  The  vessels  were  all  Ame- 
rican, so  that  a  double  advantage  was  derived 
from  the  trade  with  Canada.  The  inhabitants, 
therefore,  justly  deprecate  a  war  with  England ; 
which,  aa  they  declared  in  their  memorial  for  ^ 
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repeal  of  the  embargo^  as   it  related  to  tbedVi 
*'  would  make  them  poor  indeed.*' 

I  expected  to  have  foand  a  sloop  at  this  place^ 
that  would  at  least  have  carried  me  to  the  boun-^ 
dary  line;    but   the   supplementary  act  had   so 
completely  cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  two  countries  by  water^  that  on  my  arrival 
there  was  neither  sloop  nor  boat  in  the  harbour. 
After  dinner,  I  went  down  to  the  water-side  to 
learn  if  it  were  possible  to  procure  a  canoe  to 
take  me  to  the  Line ;  and  as  I  was  walking  along 
the  beach>  who  should  I  meet  but  David,  the  mate 
of  the  sloop  which  liad  taken  us  from  St.  John's 
to  Skenesborough  six  months  before !   David  was 
glad  to  meet  me,  and  we  shook  haads  cordially 
together.     I  asked  him  how  Robert  and  he  got 
off  with  the  old  Dolphin   after  we  left  them. 
"  The  Ice  broke  up,"  said  David, "  a  few  days  after 
our  arrival,  and  we  got  the  sloop  up  to  the  town, 
where  we  took  out  the  potash  and  butter:   but 
she  was  such  an  awful  crazy  hulk,  that  Robert  and 
I  did  not  like  to  trust  ourselves  in  her  a  second 
time,  especially  in   such  an  awful  season  of  the 
year ;  so  we  left  her  to  rot  at  Skenesborough,  and 
returned  home  by  land."     "  You  have,  no  doubt,'* 
said  I,  "  cleared  a  few  dollars  by  the  speculation  ?" 
**  Rot  the  old  Dolphin,"  returned  David,  "  we 
have  lost  a  nation  sight  of  money  by  her."    David 
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would  willingly  have  taken*  me  to  the  Line  in  a 
caifoe^  but  he  could  not  procure  one  any  where* 
I  therefore  returned  to  the  tavern^  and  took  a 
place  in  the  stage  waggon^  that  was  going  with 
the  British  mail  to  Swanton  Falls^  about  fifty 
miles  from  Burlington.  At  that  place  the  mail 
18  delivered  to  the  Canadian  courier,  who  comes 
from  St.  John's  part  of  the  way  in  a  canoe,  and 
the  res^  on  foot  or  horseback,  as  the  path  through 
the  woods  permits. 

The  communication  between  Canada  tod  the 
United  States,^  on  the  Vermont  side  of  the  lake^ 
is  yet  very  diiEcult.  No  regular  road  has  been 
opened  capable  of  admitting  waggons  or  carts 
of  any  description.  A  few  solitary  settlers  only 
have  scattered  their  log  huts  in  different  parts  of 
the  forest  bordering  on  the  Line ;  but  that  part  of 
the  country  is  still  a  dreary  and  uncomfortable 
wilderness. 

The  stage,  when  I  travelled,  proceeded  no  fur^ 
ther  than  Burlington  ;  since  then  a  new  one  has 
been  built,  which  carries  the  mail  and  passengers 
upwards  of  40  miles  beyond  that^  town.  I  was> 
therefore^  under  the  necessity  of  seating  myself 
once  more  in  a  stage  waggon,  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  in  which  I  travelled  from  Skenesborough 
to  Troy.  It  was  a  mere  cart,  with  four  wheels, 
containing  a  couple  of  chairs  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  passengers ;  and  unfortunately  there  hap- 
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pened  to  be  thnee  beskfes  myself.  Two  of  them 
were  femdies^  viz.  the  old  l^y  whb  had  <^- 
Maked  me  all  the  way  from  Kutlaiiid,  and  the 
hdy  of  a  Gol;  Sawyef ;^  who  keep^  a  taV^eth  at  Mii- 
fyedf  about  sixteen  miles  from  JBurlington :  the 
other  passenger  was  an  old  ScotcImiHir,  A  tnaten 
by  tradl^^  who  had  formeriy  been  in  the  British^ 
i^my  durmg  the  Abiericaii  wiir^  and  h^  retiiained 
ki  the  country* 

The  day  was  uncommonly  hot;   an^  hUriag 
nothing  to  shade  me  from  thfe  itiin,  I  #as  half 
roiisted>  aM  edited  with  dusi ;  added  to  iiftnch, 
I  had  a  most  uncomfortable  se^t  iri  the  hind  part 
of  the  waggon  upon  the  mail  httg,  snd  athtr 
goods.     I  might  indeed  Jnve  sat  in  irotkt  along 
with  the  driver,  but  my  legs  lAtodtd  tiaVte  beeil 
eranq[)ed  between  a  large  chest  and  tite  fore  part 
of  the  WftggoA.    Of  t^tira  eliils,  I  chose  ^he  kM, ; 
but  I  shall  never  forget  the  shaking,  JotlAng^ 
jumblhlg,  and  tdssihg,  which  I  eipelriencdd  Over 
this  disagreeable  road,  up  ^nd  dowb  steep  hSXs, 
which  obliged  us  to  alight  (for  we  had  ^y  tffO 
poor  jaded  horses  to  drdg  us)  and  fag  throc^  iSbt 
tend  and  dust^  exposed  to  a  burning  sun.    Wiieii 
We  got  into  our  delectable  V^ucle  agS9n,  our  ahu- 
ation  was  just  as  bad  a  for  the  road  in  n^y 
parts  wdS  continually  obstruct  hjf  large  stfcbday 
stumps  of  trees,  and  falfeh  limber;  'deep  itfts  and 
holesj  over  which,  to  use  an  AcSerican  phrase,  wo 
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After  the  shaking 
I  had  that  day  oter  rats  and  ridges» 

And  bridges 
Made  of  m  few  WMasjr  plaaki.** 

In  the  earhf  part  of  the  afternoon^  the  smi 
shone  full  upon  us ;  but  as  it  declined,  the  trees 
in  the  forest  intercepted  its  scorching  rays,  and 
relieved  itie  from  a  violent  head-ache,  occasioned 
hy  the  sun,  and  my  wearing  a  bhck  hat.  Light 
beaver  or  straw  hats  are  the  most  proper  for  an 
Ameiiofln  spring  and  summer.  Black  attracts 
the  hetft  more  powerfully,  and  retains  it  ^  a 
longer  time. 

We  wem  often  obliged  to  pass  over  bridges 
actually  condemned  by  the  select  men  at  different 
^aoeSy  who  had  put  up  'notices,  that  they  woiild 
Yiot  be  answerable  for  iSat  tieoks  of  those  who  were 
hardy  enough  to  venture  across ;  yet  these  sapient 
fottis  had  not  provided  any  other  route  for  traveU 
4ers.  This  was  absolutely  the  case  about  a  mile 
cr  two  beyond  Burlington.  The  usual  bridge 
orer  Onion  river  ^had  been  carried  away  by  the 
ice,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  crossing  but 
by  an  old  bridge^  condemned  ^several  years  ago^ 
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which  stood  over  a  preci(»oe  seventy*  feet  deep. 
It  was  upwards  of  four  weeks  since  the  other  had 
been  destroyed ;  yet  so  tatxiy  were  the  inhabitants, 
even  though  their  own  safety  was  in  question, 
that  no  preparations  had  been  made  for  re-build- 
ing it. 

We  got  out  when  we  came  up  with  it,  and 
sent  the  waggon  over  before  us ;  it  even  shook 
with  the  weight  of  a  single  person,  and  whoever 
is  on  it  when  it  falls  must  inevitably  be  dashed 
to  pieces.  Many  bridges  that  we  passed  over  in 
several  other  parts  of  Vermont  were  in  the  same 
dilapidated  state  ;  their  very  planks  started  up  in 
'  pur  faces,  as  if  to  reproach  us  with  treading  on 

them. 

The  bad  roads  and  bndges  in  these  pprts,  I  am 
told,  would  soon  be  repaired,  if  the  republican 
or  democratic  party  did  not  oppose  the  turnpike 
system,  which  is  certainly  the  only  method  of 
remedying  the  grievance  at  present  so  much  com- 
plained of.  It  is  astonishing  also,  that  with  the 
example  of  the  neighbouring  States  before  -them, 
they  still  continue  so  blind  to  the  advantages  that 
are  to  be  derived  to  their  State  from  facility  of 
Gommaiucation  with  distant  parts.  But,  like  tbdr 
brother  legisUtors  in  Georgia,  ceconomy  is  their 
foible.  They  conceive  that  the  sovereign  people 
;  ought  not  to  Ve  to^ed,  evpn  for  their  own  benefit. 
They  wouW  rather  that  his  hydra-headed  majesty 
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should  break  one  of  his  many  necks,  than  that 
they  should  lose  their  popularity  as  oeconomists. 

I  slept  this  night  at  Milton,  fourteen  miles  from 
Burlington.  The  inn  is  kept  by  Colonel  Sawyer, 
who  came  up  and  handed  his  wife  out  of  our 
elegant  carriage.  The  Colonel  is  a  disciple  of 
Washington,  and  belonged  to  the  continental 
army,  which  was  composed  of  the  best  troops 
that  the.  States  possessed  during  the  war.  He 
had  his  certificate  from  the  Society  of  the  Cincin* 
nati  hanging  up  in  his  room,  framed  and  glazed. 
It  was  signed  by  Washington,  and  I  looked  at 
the  hand-writing  of  that  great  and  excellent  man 
with  as  much  interest  as  I  would  have  viewed  the 
most  precious  relic.  The  Colonel  is  a  pleasant, 
sensible  man,  has  a  large  family,  and  lives  happy 
and  contented,  though  bom  to  better  prospects 
than  the  keeper  of  a  tavern.  But  losses  have 
obliged  him  to  move  in  his  present  humblq  sphere* 
One  of  his  sons  was  at  Burlington  college,  finish-- 
ing  his  education ;  and  two  fine  boys,  whom  he 
had  at  home,  he  also  intended  to  send  there,  if 
his  circumstances  permitted.  The  village  of  MiU 
ton  consists  only  of  the  inn,  and  a  few  straggling 
farms. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  departed  from 
thence,  and  were  somewhat  lighter  than  the  pre* 
ceding  day  ;  but  our  cattle  were  so  miserably  poor 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  get  along« 
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My  oM  smoking  feHaw<»tra?elIer  was  more  bqna- 
cioM  this  day  than  usual^  and  the  oooYersation 
being  upon  religion^  I  found  the  was.  a  staunch 
Universalist. 

Along  this  road  there  was  fittle  to  see  but  thick 
woods,  or  half-cleared  grounds.    The  country  be- 
came more  levels  but  the  road  improved  very 
little.    We  passed  through  the  town  of  Geoigia^ 
which  is^  however,  nothing  more  than  a  villsge 
consisting  of  strfiggling  houses.     It  contains  n 
very  good  meeting*house,  with  a  spire  resembling 
those  which  I  have  before  mentioned.    It  was 
erected  by  an  English   builder  who  is  settled 
among  them,  and  become  one  of  their  imptama  of 
militia. 

Tbe  Baptists  and  Cbngrq^tionabsls  are  at  log* 
gtrheads  about  the  tight  of  possessing  this  meet« 
ingphouse.  Both  parties  jdned  in  the  expense 
of  building  it,  and  agreed  that  their  respective 
ministers  should  preach  to  the  whole  congrega- 
tion^ alternatelyi  every  Sunday.  Matters  had  not 
long  gone  on  in  this  friendly  naanner^  when  it 
was  found  that  the  Baptists  wished  to  convert  the 
Congregationalists  tp  their  faith,  and  to  remove 
the  minister  of  the  latter  from  his  office^  by  esta* 
blishing  tbrir  own  as  constant  preacher*  This 
encroachment  was  spiritedly  resisted  by  the  Gon<* 
gregationaiists,  who  being  the  strongest  party, 
W^re  determined  not  to  mbmst.    Upon  this,  the 
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Baptists  and  their  minister  left  the  meetiog,  and 
wrote  to  the  oonsfituted  authorities  tx>  settle  the 
dispute,  by  ooaapeUing  the  Coogrpgationali^ts  to 
give  their  pl^ce  of  worship  up  tp  them.  Their 
(tifierenoes  were  not  yet  settled ;  but  it  was  gener 
rally  thought  that  the  CoqgregatipnalistSf  beiqg 
the  most  numerous^  would  obtain  a  victory  ovieir 
their  opponents.  Georgia  is  therefore  likely  tp 
follow  the  example  of  Marlborough  in  M^s^ 
chussettey  and  eredt  two  meetipg-hpuses  instead  of 

About  one  o*clock  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived 
at  SU  Alban*8,  thirty-five  miles  froqti  Burlington. 
It  Gontains  several  houses^  inostly  store^^  t^ems^ 
and  lawyer's  offices*  The  smallest  town  or  vil- 
lage is  never  without  the  laiier.  A  newspaper 
called  the  '<  St.  Alb»i*s  Advertiser*'  is  printed  here 
onoe  a  weej^^  and  serves  to  illqmioate  the  minds 
of  the  people  throughout  this  part  of  ^e  country^ 
who  would  otherwise  remain  in  complete  igno* 
ranoe  of  the  affairs  pf  their  own  country  and  the 
worlds  secluded  as  they  are  in  miaerable  log  huts^ 
and  environed  by  forests  of  lofty  pines. 

The  mail  was  geii^  on  tp  Swantoq  Falls^  and 
I  mi^  have  contipued  my  journey  with  it>  and 
travelled  with  the  Canadian  courier  to  St.  John's  s 
but  having  two  heavy  portmanjteftusj  I  thougiht 
they  would  be  an  iqeumbranoe  (o  me  if  .oUigisd 
(as  I  was  told)  to  walk  for  several  mAss  tbi^oDgb 
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a  narrow  path  in  the  woods,  before  the  courier 
crossed  the  lake  in  his  canoe ;  neither  did  I  un- 
derstand  that  I  could  get  any  person,  to  carry 
them  that  distance.    J  therefore  paid  my  fare  to 
the  waggoner,  and  took  leave  of  the  old  lady  and 
the  Scotchman.     The  latter  shook,  me  by  the 
hand  in  a  hearty  manner,  wishing  me  health  and 
success,   being,   he  said,   always  happy  when  he 
fell  in  with  an  Englishman,  as  it  reminded  him 
of  his  dear  native  land,  to  which  he  was  still  at- 
tached.    I  believe  the  Scotch  people,  of  all  men 
in  the  world,  are  the  last  that  lose  their  predilec- 
tion for  their  native  country,  and  for  this  reason 
they  are  the  best  colonists  that  Gr^t  Britain  can 
have.    The  Americans  are  yimd  of  the  Irish ; 

_  » 

partial  to  the  English  ;  but  kaie  the  Scotch.  This, 
I  am  told^  arises  from  the  recollection  that  the  op- 
pression which  they  experienced  previous  to  and 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  was  occasioned  bj 
what  they  term  the  <^  Bute  Junto.**  The  South 
Britons,  they  say,  would  have  listened  to  their 
complaints,  averted  the  horrors  of  war,  and  saved 
America,  had  they  not  been  governed  by  the 
Scotch.  This  is  at  the  best  but  problematical, 
and  the  independence  of  the  United  States  has 
perhaps  arisen  more  out  of  that  state  of  things 
which  occasions  nations  and  empires  to  rise  and 
fellj  flourish  and  decay,  than  solely  to  any  par- 
^ular  events  or  the  actions  of  any  particular  set 
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of  men ;  they  may  lend  their  influence  to  the 
accomplishment  of  certain  ends,  but  amidst  the 
discordant  and  jarring  interests  of  millions,  they 
are  but  as  drops  of  water  in  the  ocean. 

St.  Alban's  bay  is  about  three  miles  from  the 
town  ;  and  having  parted  from  my  fellow-travel* 
lers,  I  procured  another  waggon  tQ4K>nvey  me  and 
my  baggage  thither.  The  road  was  bad,  and  I 
was  shaken  unmercifully  ;  the  country  hereabout 
was  more  cleared,  though  apparently  but  indif- 
ferently cultivated,  for  the  soil  iti  many  places  was 
rocky  and  unfruitful.  Arrived  at  the  bay,  J  put 
up  at  a  small  house,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a 
tavern ;  it  is,  however,  open  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  strangers  who  have  occasion  to  pass  that 
way.  I  had  intended  to  have  crossed  the  Jake 
immediately  ;  but  the  wind  blew  so  violent,  that 
the  ferryman  could  not  venture  even  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bay.  His  canoe  indeed  was  a' 
miserable  and  dangerous  mode  of  conveyance, 
eVen  in  the  finest  weather,  for  it  would  scarcely 
hold  two  persons,  and  was  in  a  shattered  con- 
dition. Having,  therefore,  made  up  my  mind  to 
$pend  the, remainder  of  the  day  at  St.  Alban*s 
bay,  I  went  into  the  house  and  ordered  dinner. 
Two  strapping  wenches  were  at  the  loom  in  one 
of  the  apartments,  a  shoemaker  was  stitching 
away  in  another,  and  the  old  landlady  of  the 
bouse  was  making  beer  in  a  large  boiler  over  the 
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fire :  she  however  left  her  work  immedi- 
ately ta  prepare  my  dinner.  The  beer  was  made 
vritb  pumpkin  peel«  pieces  of  bread,  and  malt 
boiled  down;  it  waa  for  the  nse  of  the  hoase» 
bqt  I  preferred  water  to  tbetr  tTeer,  After  dinner 
I  strolled  aloag  the  road^  but  neither  the  weather 
nor  the  couDtiy  had  soffident  charms  to  invite  me 
ftr  from  the  bay.  A  few  farm-houses  were  acat* 
tered  here  and  there  upon  the  cleared  grounds, 
and  ^  pot^ash  manufactory  was  situated  just  oppo* 
site  the  tavern.  I  $9on  returned  home,  took  a 
book  out  of  my  portmanteau,  and  amused  mysdf 
with  reading  till  I  retired  to  rest 

The  neat  morning  I  wa^  up  early>  in  the  hope 
that  the  wind  had  abated  sufiicientij^  to  allow  me 
to  crosa  the  lake ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  gale 
was  as  violent  as  ever,  «{id  I  waa  doomed  to  pass 
another  day  in  this  melancholy  place ;  at  least  it 
was  so  to  roe,  who  waa  anxious  to  reach  Canada ; 
and  I  could  not  help  repining  at  the  emiargo 
which  prevented  my  sailing  from  Burlington,  and 
the  ufwihr^  which  prevented  my  leaving  St. 
Alban*8«  But  disappointments  are  more  or  less 
the  lot  of  all  travellers^  and  I  tried  to  reconcile 
myself  to  that  which  I  could  not  avoid. 

The  Allowing  morning,  Friday  6th  of  May> 

the  wind  having  abated,  I  crossed  over  to  the  first 

ferry  in  the  small  skifF,  which  by  the  time  wa 

landed  waa  half  full  of  water,  though  we  had 
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only  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  go*  Thia  waa 
not  a  regular  ferry^  being  merely  temporaiy^  on 
account  of  the  rising  of  the  late  waters^  which 
overQow  the  road  round  the  bay  almost  every 
spring,  when  the  ice  and  snow  melt.  On  my 
arrival  at  the  other  ferry-house  the  man  oidered 
two  of  his  sons  to  get  the  boat  ready  immediately^ 
and  in  the  mean  time  invited  me  to  take  somtf 
refreshment  before  my  departure,  as  he  said  we 
should  have  a  long  row  of  more  than  twenty  mtlea 
to  Choisy,  a  small  village. situated  about  six  miles 
up  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  within  four  miles 
of  the  boundary  line.  It  happened  that  I  had  had 
no  breakfast ;  for,  being  anxious  to  proceed  ison 
mediately,  I  would  not  wait  till  it  was  got  ready  at 
the  tavern.  His  invitation  was  therefore  very 
agreeable,  and  I  sat  down  to  a  large  tureen  of 
milk.  His  wife  soon  baked  a  johnny-cake  of  In'* 
dian  meal  and  rye  at  the  iire^  and  I  made  an  excel* 
lent  breakfast 

There  were  two  young  French  Canadians  who 
were  also  watting  for  a  passage  across  the  lake. 
They  had  been  engaged  by  an  American  farmer 
at  Montpelier  in  Vermont  to  assist  him  for  a  few 
aoonths ;  but  instead  of  paying  them  their  wages 
in  hard  doiiara,  he  gave  one  an  old  pair  of  boots^ 
and  the  other  an  old  coat^  which  he  considered 
equivalent  to  their  labour.  He  gave  them  only 
half  a  dollar  to  carry  them  back  to  Canada,  a 
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distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles ;  and  if  they  had 
not  met  with  people  on  the  road  of  a  more  gene- 
rous turn  than  their  master,  they  would  have  fared 
miserably.  The  ferryman  had  entertained  them 
free  of  cost  for  two  days  i  and  they  now  helped 
his  sons  to  row  the  boat.  As  we  were  going  down 
to  the  water-side  we  were  joined  by  another  man,, 
who  wished  to  go  across  the  lake.  The  boat  was 
flat-bottomed,  and  suffidently  large  for  our  ac- 
commodation. We  had  four  stout  rowers ;  and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  we  reached  the  narrow  part 
of  Grande  Isle,  or  the  North  H^o,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  Americans.  This  island  is  about  twenty 
miles  in  length  ;  and  to  go  round  the  end  of  it,  in 
dt>ssing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  iaie,  would 
be  tedious  work.  The  ferry-boat*  are  therefore 
hauled  over  the  narrow  part  of  the  isle,  which  is 
not  more  than  fifty  feet  wide,  and  launched  on  the 
opposite  side.  Having  treated  our  rowers  with 
some  brandy  and  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese,  we 
started  for  Choisy  river.  This  was  the  longest 
row,  it  being  ten  miles  to  the  entrance,  and  six 
miles  up  the  river  to  the  village.  The  day  was 
fine,  and  rendered  our  excursion  on  the  lake  ex- 
tremely agreeable :  islands  covered  with  trees,  and 
distant  mountains  on  the  continent,  varied  the 
scene,  and  relieved  the  monotonous  appearance  of 
the  large  sheet  of  water  upon  which  we  glided 

* 

^long. 
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At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Choisy, 
and  put  up  at  Judge  Hicks's  tavern.  Choisy  is  a 
small  village^  and  contains  little  more  than  a  dozea 
straggling  houses  ;  yet  it  has  the  honour  to  have 
two  judges  for  its  inhabitants.  One  is  of  a  supe- 
rior rank,  and  resides  in  a  handsome  private  houses 
the  other,  Judge  Hicks,  is  a  tavern-keeper,  and 
also  a  custom-house  officer;  he  was  then  at. the 
head  of  a  party  of  militia  on  the  Line  enforcing 
the  embargo  laws. 

At  the  house  of  this  gentleman  I  had  the  honour 
to  reside  till  I  could  procure  a  waggon  to  carry  me 
to  La  Prairif  in  Canada,  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 

There  happened  to  be  a  drunken  waggoner  at 
the  tavern  when  I  arrived,  he  was  bargaining  with 
a  man  to  fetch  a  quantity  of  goods  from  La  Prairie, 
and  no  sooner  heard  that  I  was  bound  thither, 
than  he  proposed  to  take  xne  for  five  dollars.  It 
was  his  own  proposition,  and  waggoners  I  know 
have  in  general  but  little  conscience,  so  that  I  felt 
but  little  repugnance  at  offering  to  go  with  him 
for  a  dollar  less :  he  stood  out  for  some  time,  but 
it  was  at  length  agreed  to  split  the  difiefence,  and 
he  was  to  take  me  for  four  dollars  and  a  half  at 
noon  the  next  day ;  he  could  not,  he  said,  get 
ready  before  then,  as  his  waggon  was  repairing. 
Upon  this  the  bargain  was  concluded;  and  he 
promised  faithfully^  even  on; his  honour,  to  be  with 
me  at  the  appointed  time.     I^  however,  placed 
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little  rdiance  upon  the  kon&ur  of  a  dranken  Am^ 
Tican  waggoner ;  and  in  my  mind  was  determined^ 
if  any  other  ofier  presented  itself  in  the  mean 
time,  to  accept  it. 

I  therefore  went  to  dinner,  leavitig  the  wag- 
goner baigaining  with  the  other  man  for  the  oar* 
riage  of  a  load  of  goods  from  La  Araine. 

The  next  moraiiig  after  breakfast  I  took  a  wa& 
through  the  tillage,  and  tbited  three  or  four  pot- 
ash manufactories.  Pot  and  pearl-ash  have  now 
become  of  grtat  importance  in  Europe,  and  are 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  particularly  4n 
bleadiing,  soap  manufacture,  dyeing,  &c.  The 
Dew  aettiemento  in  America  are  much  beneRted 
by  the  great  demands  for  these  artides^  stnd  the 
clearing  of  lands  thus  becomes  a  profitable  coii- 
cera.  The  |»'OGeas  for  making  pot-ash  is  as  foU 
lows :— The  tnees  are  cut  dowti  and  burnt ;  after 
which  the  ashes  are  mixed  with  lime,  and  put  into 
several  large  vats^  which  stand  in  rows  upon  a  plat- 
form ;  water  is  then  pumped  into  them,  and  after 
filtering  through  the  lime  and  ashes,  it  dribbles  out 
of  a  spioket  into  a  long  trough  diat  is  placed  iti 
front  of  the  ^ats  for  that  fnirpose.  The  water  thus 
drained  becomes  a  strong  fye  of  a  idarli  brown  co- 
lour^  though  it  gives  the  buckets  whidi  are  cdn- 
tinoally  dipped  itrto  it  a  yell0w  tinge.  The  iye  is 
then  put  into  targe  iron  boilers,  or,  as  they  ate 
inore  generally  odled,  pdtash  keiik*.    Large  firet 
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«ii^  made  underneath^  avid  the  lye  is  kept  boiKii|^ 
for  matjy  hours,  till  it  approaches  a  fine  elarek 
t^Iour ;  after  which  it  is  taken  odt,  left  to  cool^ 
and  becomes  a  solid  body^  like  gray  stone^  and  ia 
called  potash.  The  fnanufectare  of  pearl-^hes 
differs  but  little  from  the  otiier:  but  these  Hre 
manufactured  with  UK^e  care^  and  are  afterwards 
calcined  tn  an  oven* 

l^ODO  lbs.  of  oak  ashes  will  make  111  lbs.  pol-^ash 
1^000  ditto  of  hickory      -    -     -  180  Ibft.  ditto 
1^000  ditto  of  beech      -     -      -  ai 9  lbs.  ditto 
1,000  ditto  of  elm      -    -    -    -  ]  66  lbs.  ditto 
],000  ditto  of  maple     -     -     -  1 10  lbs.  ditto 

The  management  of  &e  firb  influclnces  the  pro- 
duct. Labour  is  well  paid  with  700  lbs.  of  potash 
from  400  bushels  of  ashes.  The  harder  and  better 
woods  afford  the  most  alkali. 

It  was  two  in  the  afternoon  before  the  wag- 
goner, who  lived  about  three  miles  off,  arrived  at 
the  tavern  to  take  me  to  La  Prairie.  I  had  given 
him  up,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
he  had  not  forfeited  his  honour;  particularly  when 
he  told  me  that  %he  man  with  whom  he  was  bar* 
gaining  yesterday  to  fi^tch  goods  from  La  Prairie 
had  failed  in  his  promises ;  and  that  if  he  had 
kndwh  that  he  shouM  not  have  had  the  job,  he 
certainly  would  not  have  gone  with  me  alone,  no 
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not  for  double  the  money ;  bat  he  had  pledged 
his  honour^  he  said>  and  though  he  might  be 
groggy  at  the  time^  yet  he  was  determined  not  to 
.disappoint  me  by  breaking  his  engagement.  He 
would  have  been  at  the  tavern  exactly  at  the  hour 
he  proDoised^  had  his  waggon  been  mended  m  time. 
Just  before  we  started  from  Choisy  Judge  Hicks 
and  a  party  of  militia  returned  from  the  Line.  The 
Judge  had  scarce  entered  his  tavern  when  he  was 
attacked  by  two  or  three  traders  about  the  em- 
bargo :  they  rallied  him  for  forcing  the  law  so 
strictly  ;  what  need  had  he  to  push  himself  so  for- 
ward^ and  call  out  the  militia  ?  The  Judge  said 
he  only  did  his  duty  as  a  custom-house  officer  i 
but  the  others  swore  it  was  his  cfemocratic  prin- 
ciples that  made  him  so  zealous /in  favour  of  Jef- 
ferson's embargo.  The  Judge  would  have  been 
severely  roasted  by  thd  anti-embargoists  if  he  ha^ 
not  left  them  to  examine  my  portmanteaus^  just 
as  the  driver  was  putting  them  into  the  waggon. 
He  suspected  that  I  might  have  specie,  and  liftad 
them  up  by  the  straps.  One  happening  to  have 
books  in  it  was  very  heavy ;  but  when  I  offered 
to  open  it^  the  Judge  very  politely  declined  look- 
ing  into  it,  being  satisfied  with  my  assertion  that 
it  contained  nothing  more  than  books.  The 
Judge  possibly  recollected  himself;  and  doubtless 
thought  if  he  pried  too  closely  into  the  baggage  of 
his  customers  his  tavern  would  soon  be  desertfed ; 
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he  therefore  suflTered  private  interest  to  get  the 
better  of  public  dpirit. 

Al  three  in  the  afternoon  we  departed  from 
Choisy ;  the  weather  was  indifferent^  and  the  road 
lay  through  thick  gloomy  woods.  About  four 
miles  from  the  village  we  passed  the  boundary 
line^  and  entered  the  province  of  Lower  Canada. 

After  pas^ng  a  few  log  huts^  over  a  tolerable 
good  rdad^  for  about  two  or  three  miles^  we  entered 
again  into  the  forest,  where  we  had  to  plough 
through  one  of  the  most  intolerable  roads  I  ever 
met  with.  Sometimes  the  horses  and  waggon  sunk 
down  into  deep  sloughs ;  and  scarce  was  the  wag- 
gon dragged  out  with  the  v^tmost  difficulty  when 
it  was  joltied  6ver  Ibrge  rode-stones,  stamps  of 
trees^  huge  pines  which  had  been  blown  down  in 
a  gate  of  wind,  atid  large  trunks  of  trees  with 
whidi  the  swampy  parts  of  the  road  had  been 
filled  up.  Por  upwards  of  ten  miles  did  the  poor 
horses  toil  and  tug  through  this  infamous  road^ 
jolting,  tbs^ing,  and  tumbling  the  waggoner  and 
ttiyself  in  every  direction :  it  was  with  difBculty 
we  could  keep  our  seats ;  and  the  planks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  v^ggon  were  every  moment  starting 
out  of  their  places.  At  one  time  I  expected  the 
\iiraggoner  would  have  given  up  the  journey^  and 
lefl  me  to  proceed  on  foot ;  for  he  declared  that 
on  liis  retttrn  he  shocrM  have  to  spend  the  whole 
of  the  money  he  was  to  reoeive  for  my  passage  to 
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repair  bis  waggon.  At  lengthy  towards  the  even* 
ing  the  road  became  rather  bettir;  and  about 
eight  o'clock  we  arrived  at  a  solitary  tavern  in  the 
woods  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Odell.  This 
man  has  a  brother  living  a  few  miles  off  possessed 
of  considerable  property,  and  I  believe  owns  the 
township  on  the  border  of  the  line  which  bears 
his  name.  Odell's  tavern  was  a  mere  log  hut ; 
but  the  apartments  and  furniture  were  clean^  and 
in  better  condition  than  could  be  expected  in 
such  a  wilderness.  A  very  fine  girl  made  tea  for 
us ;  and  though  the  habitation  was  miserable,  yet ' 
its  inhabitants  appeared  as  if  they  had  seen  better 
days,  which  was  indeed  the  case  hehre  the  old 
man  became  distressed  by  the  extrara^;8nce  of  bis 
sons. 

About  four  o*dock  the  next  mornings  Sunday 
^th  of  May^  we  departed  from  OdelFs  tavern. 
For  sev^al  miles  we  travelled  through  a  continued 
forest,  consisting  of  every  variety  of  trees :  vege- 
tation was  yet  very  backward,  and  there  was  but 
little  to  interest  the  traveller.  I  could  indeed  have 
slept  composedly  enough,  had  not  the  violent 
jolting  over  a  bad  road  kept  me  in  a  perpetual 
motion.  In  two  or  three  hours  we  arrived  at 
L'Acadie,  a  small  French  settlement  though  of 
long  standing.  The  land  was  cleared  for  several 
miles  round  ;  the  fields  neatly  fenced  in^  the  rciads 
goody  and  every  thing  wore  the  appearance  of  the 
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old  settled  parts  of  Canada.  The  scene  was  height- 
ened by  our  energing  suddenly  out  of  the  forest 
upon  this  neat  settlement.  The  road  now  conti- 
nued very  good ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  we  arrived  at 
an  American  tavern  within  nine  miles  of  La  Prai- 
rie. It  is  situated  on  the  road  to  St.  John*s»  and 
was  the  one  at  which  I  breakfasted  on  my  journey 
to  that  place  the  preceding  November. 

Here  the  stage  from  St.  John's  was  expected  to 
arrive  every  moment ;  and  my  waggoner  earnestly 
requested  me  to  take  a  place  in  it  to  La  Prairie, 
as  it  would  save  him  at  least  eighteen  miles^  and 
perhaps  enable  him  to  get  back  to  Choisy  that 
evening.  After  the  civility  I  had  received  from 
the  man,  and  knowing  what  an  infamous  road  he 
had  to  travel  over,  I  readily  assented  to  his  pro- 
posal :  I  therefore  paid  him  the  four  dollars  and  a 
half,  besides  defraying  his  expenses  at  OdelPs 
tavern  ;  upon  which  he  heartily  thanked  me^  and 
was  so  well  satisfied  that  he  begged  I  would  favour 
him  with  my  name. 

At  breakfast  I  was  attended  by  the  landlord's 
handsome  daughter  whom  I  have  before  men- 
tioned :  she  was  as  fair  as  the  rest  of  her  country- 
women in  the  States,  but  possessed  a  finer  colour, 
to  which  the  sharp  northern  air  of  Canada  is  more 
congenial  than  the  warmer  climate  of  the  soutlu 
The  stage  soon  arrived  ;  and  luckily  for  my  wag-^ 
goner  there  was  just  room  for  one  person.    I  got 
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into  the  stage,  and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
hours  arrived  at  La  Prairie  de  la  Mfcidelaine. 

The  wind,  blowing  vtry  hard  down  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Linger,  a  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms at  St.  John's,  a^dMl^self  were  prevented 
from  crossing  over  to  Montiteal.  We  therefore 
dined  at  C^eseman^s  tavern ;  after  which  the 
wind  abating  a  little,  we  embarked  in  a  canoe  at 
Longuiel,  and  passed  through  the  rapids  above  the 
islands,  which  owing  to  the  high  wind  were  vio-> 
lently  agitated.  It  was  a  dangerous  excursion,  and 
I  was  completely  wet  through  when  I  landed  at 
Montreal.  I  immediately  proceeded  once  more 
to  Dillon's  hotel,  after  an  interval  of  six  months. 


THE   END. 


G.  Bftldwin,  Printer.  ^ 
New  Bridge-ttrcct,  London. 
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